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PLATE A. ARCHAIC GREEK STATUE ABOUT 600 B. C. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art has acquired an archaic Greek statue of the 
Apollo type, dating from about 600 B.c. (Plate A.) The statue ranks as one of 
the finest existing examples of the kouros class both because of the excellent state of its 
preservation and because of the beauty of the schemata employed by the early artist. 
It is six feet four inches in height without the plinth and is made of Island marble. 

The figure bears a close resemblance to the Apollo from Sunium in the tectonic 
structure of the body, in the linear.marking of the anatomy and in the manner of 
rendering the hair and fillet. The head has affinities with the so-called Dipylon 
head, which is, however, more elongated intype. The statue is typical of the period 
to which it belongs in the form of the torso, the narrow waist, thick hips, clenched 
fists with geometrically cut fingers and in the details of the head, e.g., the bulging 
eyes with geometric lids, the high cheek bones and large, patterned ear and the 
bead-like schema used to form the strands of hair. Traces of color occur “‘on the 
necklace, the fillet tied round the hair, the narrow bands at the bottom of each tress, 
the circle round the nipple of the left breast, the inside of the left nostril.” 

The provenance of the kouros is unknown. It is evidently of Attic origin to 
judge from peculiarities of workmanship shared with the Apollo from Sunium and 
the Dipylon head. The acquisition is one of the most important additions yet 
made to the Classical Collection of the Museum. In the words of the Manchester 
Guardian, the statue “is one of the most important purchases . . . ever made 
by a Museum in the sphere of Greek art.”” American scholars and students will - 
now have an opportunity of studying at first hand one of the best known types of 
Greek sculpture in a very early example of outstanding importance. (Cf. G. M. A. 
Richter, Bull. Metrop. Mus., XX VII (1932), pp. 218-223, Figs. 1-4.) 


A Terracotta Copy or THE DIADUMENOS 


The Metropolitan Museum has acquired a terracotta copy of the Diadumenos of 
Polykleitos, 111% inches high as preserved, dating from the late Hellenistic or early 
Roman period. (Plate B.) The statuette was for a long time on loan at the Louvre 
in Paris where it aroused the admiration of visitors. It was probably found at 
Smyrna and belongs in the same group as a number of fragments found there 
which copy famous works of Greek sculpture. Like others of the group it shows 
traces of gilding and of yellow paint which formed a basis for the gilding. It is 
one of the most beautiful versions of the Diadumenos which have come down to us. 
In it the Greek spirit seems more apparent than in larger copies like the Diadumenos 
from Delos in Athens. The marble copies were reproduced “‘mechanically with the 
pointing process presumably from a plaster cast of Polykleitos’ work. The terracotta 
is a freehand reproduction on a small scale in which the artist embodied his own 
taste and conceptions.”’ He was evidently a workman of superior ability. The 
Museum is greatly to be congratulated on its latest acquisitions. (Cf. G. M. 
A. Richter, Bull. Metrop. Mus., December, 1932.) 
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THE EXCAVATION OF THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


THE excavation of the Athenian Agora is conducted by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens through a commission composed of members of the 
Board of Trustees and of the Managing Committee of the School, under the chair- 
manship of Professor Edward Capps of Princeton University. The Greek Archae- 
ological Society coéperates in the enterprise and is represented on the staff by 
Professor A. D. Keramopoullos of the University of Athens. Excavations were 
begun in the latter part of May, 1931, and, after a brief exploratory campaign in 
1931, were continued for a full season of six months’ work in 1932. The results of 
these initial stages of the investigation have proved to be of great importance his- 
torically, topographically and archaeologically. They will be extensively published 
in articles by the members of the staff which will appear in special numbers of 
Hesperia, the Journal of the American School at Athens. The purpose of the present 
paper is to present in news form a survey of the more significant discoveries. It 
must be kept in mind that the statements here made are tentative in character and 


are subject to later correction or modification. 


Fic. 1.—Tue FounpbaTIoNs OF THE Stoa BasiLEIos WITH 1Ts ANNEX ON THE 
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PLATE B. TERRACOTTA STATUETTE OF THE DIADOUMENOS 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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PLATE C. A MARBLE STATUE. EARLY FOURTH CENTURY B. C. 


Excavations of the Athenian Agora. 
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THE EXCAVATION OF THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


TOPOGRAPHY 


In the preliminary search for topographical clues two blocks were selected for 
excavation, one lying north of the previously excavated area below the “‘Theseum,” 
at the base of the Kolonos Agoraios, and the other situated just east of that area. 
In the northern sector the foundations of a large stoa have been uncovered, Fig. 1. 
This building extends through the entire area, a distance of about 40 m., and is cut 
at the north by the roadbed of the Athens-Peiraeus electric railway. Although its 
full length has not yet been ascertained, this is a large building with two rows of 
columns, and with a wing on the south end extending to the east, which was un- 
doubtedly balanced by a corresponding wing on the north. As it fits the description 
by Pausanias of the location of the Stoa Basileios as being the first building on the 
right as one enters the Agora it may be safely identified as that stoa. 

A small building opens from the Stoa Basileios on the west through a doorway 
which is placed on the axis of an intercolumniation of two of the inner columns of the 
stoa. The living rock of the cliff was extensively cut away to provide the necessary 
space at this particular spot, so that the structure here erected was evidently re- 
quired as an annex to the stoa. The evidence indicates that it was constructed in 
the third century B.c. 

In the second sector of the excavations a street was uncovered which is oriented 
north and south and through which passes a large water-channel of admirable 
construction with walls of polygonal masonry of the type dating from the sixth 
century B.c. A long stoa is situated on the west side of the street with its fagade 
facing to the east. This is without doubt to be identified as the stoa which is 
mentioned next after the Stoa Basileios by Pausanias and which took its name from - 
the statue of Zeus Eleutherios which stood in front of it. A statue of Hadrian, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, was standing beside the Zeus, and the excavations have 
recovered that statue which had been overthrown in the close vicinity. A marble 
altar was uncovered on the east side of the street. It is not far distant from the 
hypothetical position of the altar of the Twelve Gods and may be provisionally 
identified as that famous altar. The programme for the next campaign of excava- 
tion, which will begin in January, 1933, includes the clearance of the ancient street 
both to the north and to the south, by which much more topographical information 
should be secured. 

Two blocks also were excavated on the southwestern edge of the ancient Agora, 
but they failed to reveal any remains of large buildings. They lie on the lower 
slopes of the Areopagus and were evidently outside of the area where the public 
buildings were located. It is clear that the ancient street changes its direction 
before these southern blocks are reached. Although topographically this evidence 
is only negative in character very positive results were achieved in these sectors by 
the discovery of many important objects. 

The discoveries made in the entire area so far excavated, which covers about 
two and one-half acres, include many objects of high artistic and archaeological 
interest which date from many different periods. A selection from the wealth of 
material available will be briefly presented. 
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SCULPTURE 
The field of sculpture is represented by works of the Greek period, by Roman 
copies of Greek pieces and by characteristically Roman products. The earliest 
piece of sculpture is an archaic marble head of the type of the bearded Hermes, 
which dates from the sixth century s.c. Although the head is in a battered state its 
discovery is encouraging evidence that early works still exist in the area of the Agora 

and may at any time be uncovered. 
A marble statue of a woman is a noteworthy 
addition to our repertory of Greek sculpture, 
Pl.C. The figure is represented in an attitude 
of motion and the thin transparent drapery is 
blown back against the body to which it clings 
so closely that the contours of the graceful 
form are revealed. The folds of the garment 
are arranged in beautiful and natural curves. 
The back of the statue is not carefully finished 
and this fact, taken in conjunction with its size 
and pose, suggests that it may be from a pedi- 
mental composition. It was found north of 
the marble altar and just east of the base of 
the hillock on which stands the “‘Theseum.” 
The attempt to associate it with that temple, 
however, is only conjectural, since it is evi- 
dently of a somewhat later date. In style it 
resembles the Nereids from Xanthos and some 
of the Amazons from the temple of Asklepios 
in Epidauros. It belongs to the group of 
works assigned to the sculptor Timotheos and 
may be dated early in the fourth century B.c. 
A bronze head of a woman, which is some- 
what more than half life size, exhibits some 
Fic. 2.—A Bronze Heap. End OF THE yemarkable characteristics, Fig. 2. It was 
Firta CENTURY 

found in a well which was covered by founda- 
tion blocks of the annex to the Royal Stoa. The contents of the well date from 
the fourth and third centuries B.c. It is, therefore, certain that the head is an 
original Greek work. The hair, which is arranged in carefully articulated locks, 
is brushed up from all sides to the crown where it terminates in a small projecting 
knob which is perforated. This evidently served as a support for something addi- 
tional which was cast separately and then fastened to the top of the head. Border- 
ing the edge of the hair in front and behind are shallow grooves which were inlaid 
with thin strips of silver, a piece of which is still in place above the right eye. Verti- 
cal grooves on either side of the neck were similarly inlaid, while at the back there 
are three vertical grooves inlaid with a dark metal. Silver inlays still remain in the 
lobes of the ears but the eyes which were also inlaid have disappeared. The con- 
trast between the mass of the bronze and the comparatively large amount of silver 
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must have given this head a very striking appearance. The modelling is firmly and 
accurately done, and the style exhibits the severity, dignity and repose which are 
usually associated with products of the fifth century. 

A marble statue of the Emperor Hadrian, which was found in the great water- 
channel, is characteristically Roman in type. The breastplate is decorated with 


the symbolical figures of Athena holding shield 
and spear, and of the wolf suckling Romulus and 
Remus. Similar statues of Hadrian exist in 
Olympia, in Crete, and in Constantinople but the 
importance of the discovery in the Agora is due 
to its topographical significance because Pausanias 
says that a statue of Hadrian stood in front of 
the Zeus Stoa. 

An interesting work of the Roman period is a 
marble statue of a Faun which has been put to- 
gether from seventy-three pieces which were found 
in a well, Fig. 3. The dateable objects in the well 
are from the third and fourth centuries a.p. and, 
therefore, at that time the statue was broken and 
thrown away. Because of the excellence of the 
workmanship and the highly polished surface of 
the marble it seems probable that it was made 
early in the second century a.p. The artist has 
successfully combined the human and animal 
characteristics of this mythical creature of the 
woods. On the human side he is a merry youth 
with a frank engaging smile, who is playing his 
pipes on the hillside with his flock, but a closer 
inspection reveals the heartless and soulless ex- 
pression of his face, shows the small horns almost 
hidden in the hair, the pointed ears and the short, 
curly tail, Fig. 4. 

The pose of the figure seems to imply that the 
Faun has just finished playing on the pipes which 
he holds in his right hand, while with his left he 
grasps the horn of a goat which is squatting on 
the ground beside him. The Faun’s only clothing 
is a goat’s skin which is draped carefully about the 
body in such a way that one leg hangs down on 
his right thigh in front with the tip of the hoof 
reaching just to the knees. The effectiveness of 
this arrangement was much more apparent when 


Fic. 3.—THe Marste Faun, Roman 
PERIOD 


the original colors were fresh, for the goat-skin was painted, as were also both the 
hair and eyes and the goat by his side. Not only are many traces of color pre- 
served but the marble of the painted parts was left in a roughly picked state 
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which is in strong contrast to the smooth polish of the adjoining surfaces. The 
statue exhibits uncommon realism in its conception and high technical skill in its 
execution. 

Besides these more important pieces the sculptures include marble heads of vary- 
ing types and periods, fragments of reliefs, and a bronze statuette of Athena 
Archegetis. These discoveries made in a small area and at the outset of the 

project of excavations are promis- 
ing first fruits of the harvest that 
should be gleaned from the clear- 
ance of the entire district. 


POTTERY 


Contrary to general expectations 
many complete vases have been 
discovered as well as many others 
which, though found in fragmen- 
tary condition, have been pieced 
together. These wares represent a 
large number of types and vividly 
illustrate the changes in ceramic 
style at Athens during the course 
of more than 2000 years. Only 
sherds of pottery of the prehistoric 
periods were secured, but the for- 
tunate preservation of some Geo- 
metric burials has provided vases 
of that period which were standing 
intact in the positions in which they 
had been originally placed. Two 
large amphoras which were located 
near each other illustrate the type 
of burial. One of them which is 
shown in Fig. 5A is decorated on the shoulder with a series of concentric semicircles 
and has a triple wave line about the body. As these designs are survivals of My- 
cenaean motives this vase belongs to the transitional period between the Mycenaean 
and the Geometric which is called either Sub-mycenaean or Proto-geometric and is 
dated about 1000 B.c. The amphora was placed in a hole cut in the hard-pan. 
The body was burned nearby and the charred bones were deposited in the vase. In 
this case two iron fibulae and two iron stick pins were also inserted and the mouth 
was covered by a small bowl which is decorated with geometric designs. 

Successive-epochs of ceramic development are represented by a series of early 
Geometric vases and by specimens from the end of that period at the close of the 
eighth century B.c. In the deposit which contained the late vases a Proto-Corin- 
thian lekythos was also found. Then come examples of Early Attic and of Attic 
black-figured wares. The most interesting specimen in the latter group is a large 
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Fig. 5A.—A AMPHORA Fic. 5B.—HE.LLENIsTIC AMPHORA 


lebes or deinos on which the story of Atalante and the Calydonian boar-hunt is de- 
picted, Fig. 6. The vase dates from the first half of the sixth century and, as in a 


similar scene on the Francois vase, the names of the characters are here painted 
beside them. There are also excellent examples of later black-figured pottery and of 
red-figured ware of the fifth and fourth centuries. 

A considerable quantity of Hellenistic pottery of the fourth and third centuries 
was taken from several wells in which it was associated with objects such as lamps 


Fic. 6.—Earty Artic B. F. DetNos witH THE SCENE OF THE CALYDONIAN 
Boar-Hunt 
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and coins by which approximate dates may be determined. A typical specimen of 
the ware is illustrated in Fig. 5B. Although the decorative designs are carelessly 
drawn the vase produces a striking effect because of the contrast between the chalky 
white elements of the pattern and the glossy black ground. Many vases of the Ro- 
man era, characteristic Byzantine pieces, and saucers and bowls of the early Turkish 
period conclude a series of ceramic types which is extraordinary for its variety, its 
excellence and its continuity. 


TERRACOTTAS 


The abundance of terracotta fig- 
urines testifies to the interest of the 
Athenians in this branch of the 
minor arts, and the presence of 
many moulds in which the objects 
were made is sure evidence of their 
local manufacture. An important 
deposit of terracottas was un- 
covered in the southern sector of 
the excavations, where the objects 
were associated with late Geometric 
pottery by which they may be 
dated at the end of the eighth 
century B.c. Primitive figures of 
horses, of four-horse teams, of their 
riders and drivers were common in 
this deposit, but it also contained 
one object of unusual interest. 
This is a terracotta plaque with a 
representation of a snake goddess, 
Fig. 7. A woman is shown stand- 
ing erect between two snakes with 
both arms raised and with palms 
open and fingers extended. This 
may be interpreted as an attitude 
of adoration or it may have the 
opposite signification. The head 
and neck of the figure are moulded 
in relief while the body is painted on 
the surface of the plaque. The hair, which is red, is arranged in long curls hanging 
down on each side of the head to the shoulder. The eyes are blue set in red orbits. 
The heavy cloak is parti-colored with a mass of deep red giving the predominant 
color effect of both the upper and the lower parts. One snake is painted red with a 
border of blue dots and the other is blue with red dots. The site of the discovery 
of the plaque is on the northern slope of the Areopagus and is not far distant from 
the shrine of the Eumenides which is located in a cleft of the rock on the northeastern 


Fic. 7.—Terracotta PLAQUE WITH A SNAKE GODDESS 
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side of the hill. This clue to the identification of the figure as one of the Eumenides 
is supported by its rather terrifying appearance, by the presence of the snakes and by 
the color of the garment, since Aeschylus refers to the Eumenides as wanderers in robes 
of crimson dye. The plaque was probably dedicated in the neighboring sanctuary. 

As the large amount of material available in the discoveries of this group forces 
a drastic eclecticism only two more works will be illustrated here, but both are master- 


pieces of the fifth cen- 
tury. A statuette of a 
woman seated on a stool 
is clothed in chiton and 
himation, Fig. 8. The 
pose of the figure and 
the arrangement of the 
folds of the himation 
across the knees are rem- 
iniscent of the figures 
of Demeter and Perse- 
phone from the east pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon. 
The handling of the 
chiton which is fastened 
by a belt or cord passing 
beneath the breasts is 
similar to that on a statu- 
ette found at Eleusis 
which has been identified 
by Professor Carpenter 
as a copy of a statue 
formerly in the west 
pediment of the Par- 
thenon. The Pheidian 
character of the terra- 
cotta is apparent. The 
goddess is holding on her 
lap a round object with Mh ee 
a sunken rim, of which Fic. 8.—Trrracotra STaTUETTE OF A SEATED GODDESS 
various interpretations 
have been offered. The most reasonable suggestion is that it is a musical instru- 
ment, a tympanon or kymbalon. The statuette was found near the hypothetical 
site of the Metroon, for which the cult-statue was made by Pheidias or his pupil 
Agorakritos. The figure is described as seated, with a kymbalon in the hand and 
with lions under the chair. Although the part of the terracotta beneath the stool 
is missing its style, pose and attribute are sufficient to warrant its provisional in- 
terpretation as a copy of the statue in the Metroon. 
The sculptures of the Parthenon were also the artistic inspiration for a group of 
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figures represented in low relief on a terracotta plaque, Fig. 9. A youth with a 
shield on his left arm and with a sword suspended from a baldric has seized an 
unarmed foeman by the hair and is seeking to drag him from his horse. The pose 
of the group is admirably balanced, the modelling of the nude bodies is skillfully 
executed, and the rising ground up which the dismounted youth strides accounts 
rationalistically for his size in proportion to the horse. This terracotta is a trial 
‘ast made from a mould and is a unit in itself. Finger prints are visible on the back 


Fic. 9.—A Terracotta PLAQUE wiITH CoMBAT SCENE 


where the soft clay was pressed into the mould, which was thus tested before the 
final cast was made in bronze or silver. 

The series of figurines extends in date to the fourth century A.p. so that the dis- 
coveries in this field permit a study of the coroplastic art from its primitive stage in 
the eighth century B.c. through the period of artistic bloom in the fifth and fourth 
centuries to its decline and fall in the late Roman era. 


INSCRIPTIONS, LAMPS, COINS 


Stelae with copies of laws, of treaties and of official decrees of the state were erected 
in large numbers in the Agora. Some of those which have been found furnish im- 
portant historical and chronological information. Several stelae which had been 
placed above the great water-channel are inscribed with ephebic decrees of the 
first half of the second century B.c. in which are included some names and dates of 
archons not previously known. As was true with other groups of discoveries, the 
chronological range of epigraphical material is great with one terminus in the sixth 
century B.c. and the other in Roman and Byzantine times. With the steady pro- 
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gress of the excavations it is inevitable that many more important public documents 
will be brought to light. 

The collection of Greek and Roman lamps from the area has already become so 
large that it is possible to illustrate the development of this industry from the 
earliest to the latest times. The most ancient specimens, which were found in asso- 
ciation with Corinthian pottery and are probably to be dated in the seventh century 
B.C., have the shape of an open saucer with a spout. From this beginning modifica- 
tions of shape can be systematically traced throughout the Greek era. The early 
Roman period is represented by fine specimens which have their discs adorned with 
artistic scenes in relief, while many examples of simple type and of crude workman- 
ship are characteristic products of the latter part of that epoch. 


Fic. 10A.—OsTRAKON OF H1IPPARCHOS Fic. 10B.—OstTRAKON OF ARISTEIDES 


Greek and Roman coins have been continually found in large numbers in every 
part of the area with the result that the yield of the two campaigns is now in excess 
of 9000 pieces. Most of these are bronze coins which come out of the ground in a 
badly corroded state which requires long and careful cleaning. But silver pieces are 
also occasionally secured, some of which are in brilliant condition. If the numis- 
matic harvest is as abundant in the future as the early results would seem to presage 
important material should be available for a new study of the troublesome problems 
connected with Athenian coinage. 

Only passing mention can be made of the almost countless quantity of objects of 
relatively minor importance, such as the collection of loom weights, the large number 
of stamped amphora-handles, and the bronze arrowheads, pins, rings and small 
bronzes. Of rather special interest, however, is a series of official weights, because 
of the research that has been devoted to the calculation of the units in use in Athen- 
ian trade. This group, consisting of seven lead pieces and four of marble, does not 
conform exactly to any hypothetical unit, but one piece weighs 440 grammes and 
the other weights are approximate multiples and fractions of the Solonian mina 
estimated at 400 to 440 grammes. 
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OSTRAKA 


Important relics of Athenian legal procedure include several dikasts’ tickets and 
ballots and a group of twelve ostraka, all but one of which were found in a rec- 
tangular rock-cut shaft. The shaft was cleared under the supervision of Messrs. 
Thompson and Vanderpool who have supplied the information about the discovery. 
The list begins with one ostrakon of Hipparchos, Fig. 10A, the first Peisistratid 
against whom the law was invoked, who was ostracized in January 487 B.c. There 
are three votes against Megakles cast in January, 486. The Peisistratid who was 
banished in 485 is not named by Aristotle, but he may be the Hippokrates of whom 
two votes were found. The name of Xanthippos, ostracized in 484, is not included 
in the new series but there are four ostraka of Aristeides, banished in the following 
year, one of which is shown in Fig. 10B, and two of Themistokles. These discoveries 
prove that this area, where Athenian leaders planned and wrought events which have 
moulded history, will continually yield relics associated with those men and their 
deeds. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN ATHENS 


Tue National Museum at Athens has recently added to its collection two very fine 
acquisitions which we are able to reproduce for readers of the Journal through the 
courtesy of Dr. Oikonomos, director of the Museum. One of these is an almost 
life-size statue of Dionysos. The god is represented seated on a folding stool over 
which a panther skin has been placed. (Plate D.) The statue is of marble and 
was found on the road leading to the Peiraeus. It is by far the oldest representa- 
tion of Dionysos in the round which we possess and dates about 530 B.c. Red 
color is preserved on the border of the garment and between the legs of the folding 
stool. Also the head and tail of the panther skin may be seen between the stool 
legs with outline drawing and inner details well preserved in black. (Kyparissis, 
Deltion, 1930-31, 119 ff.; Karo, Arch. Anz., 1931, 308.) 

The relief of Dionysos from Kephissia is the second discovery of importance 
(Plate E). The god is clad in Ionic chiton and himation and his long hair is bound 
with a fillet. He carries his kantharos and thyrsos. The relief is a good example 
of the work of the Neo-Attic school. It has been published in the Deltion by 


Kyparissis. 
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PLATE D. SEATED DIONYSOS, 530 B. C. 


Athens National Museum 
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PLATE E. RELIEF FROM KEPHISSIA. DIONYSOS 


Athens National Museum 
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SOME GREEK INSCRIPTIONS OF ROMAN DATE 
FROM ATTICA 
Puate XIII 


I. (Puate XIII A.) ‘H Bovdy ’Apeiov mayou BovdAj 
trav é€axociwy Kal 6 dfjuos’ 
[MapxeAXov Mapxov vidv 
cgiav Kadoveciov LaBeivov 
Ovyarépa KXavéiov MapxédXou yuvatka 


owhpoobyns evexa 


Height of letters ca. 0.02 m. 


The inscription is cut on a base of black Eleusinian stone, built into the wall of the 
Acropolis directly north of the Agrippa monument. The inscribed face of the block, 
which is now upside down, measures 0.76 m. by 0.23 m. The left side has ana- 
thyrosis, but the right side is smooth. The top and the bottom, as well as the back, 
cannot be examined without removing the base from the wall. It was first published 
by Pittakis,2 who commented on the fact that the end of the second line and the 
beginning of the third are blank. He did not notice, however, that the blank space 
was caused by an erasure. Furthermore, he omitted entirely the fifth line, which, 
as we shall see, is the most important for an understanding of the contents. Pit- 
takis’ incomplete text was copied by Dittenberger * who, on account of the spelling, 
was inclined to date the inscription in the post-Augustan period. 

Calvisia Flaccilla, who was honored in the inscription, is otherwise unknown, 
but the name of her father, Calvisius Sabinus, is known from other sources. Un- 
fortunately his praenomen is not given in the inscription, and since several Cal- 
visii Sabini‘ are known, it must remain a matter of conjecture how the father of 
Flaccilla was related to the known members of the family. 

The name of Flaccilla’s husband, which occurs in the fifth line, makes it possible 
to fix the date of the inscription within narrow limits, and to determine the reason 
for the erasure. But before dealing with the historical problems involved, it will be 
necessary to discuss the matter of spelling and the forms of the letters. 

Although the surface of the stone is badly weathered, the letters were so deeply 
cut as to appear quite clearly. The most characteristic letters are A, A, E, K, A, 
M,and >. The bars of A, A, and A extend slightly above the apex so as to form a 
cross; > the horizontal strokes of E and = are longer than the height of the letters; 
the slanting strokes of K are short and the angle between them small; and the M is 
very spreading. It is difficult to find any one inscription in which all these features 

1 For the Greek usage of writing double Latin consonants with a single consonant, cf. Dittenberger, 
Hermes, VI, 1872, pp. 153 ff. 2 Arch. Eph. 1856, p. 1882, No. 2768. 

3 7.G. III,1 868. Cf. Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, p. 73. 

7.G., loc. cit., and Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Encyclopddie, II, 1411 ff. 

’ This does not show in all cases on the photograph, which was made from a squeeze on which the 
letters had been blackened by charcoal. 
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appear, but an examination of a large number of dedicatory inscriptions from the 
Roman period will show beyond a doubt that our base belongs to the first century 
B.c. One of the best parallels for the forms of the letters is furnished by an inscrip- 
tion to Ariobarzanes III of Cappadocia,' who ruled between the years 52 and 42 
B.c.; and an inscription from the Odeum of Pericles, in honor of Ariobarzanes II 
(63—52),* has very similar, although much larger letters. One ephebic decree? 
from the year 38/7 B.c. has a heading in large letters of approximately the same 
forms as those in our inscription. Numerous other parallels from the first century 
B.c. could be cited, but enough have been given to show the approximate period in 
which the inscription to Flaccilla belongs. But one other inscription on a statue 
base from the Acropolis deserves notice in this connection, Pl. XITI B, both because 
the letters closely resemble those on the base under discussion, and also because the 
person honored can, as I believe, be identified and a more definite date be assigned 
to the inscription than has hitherto been suggested. The base is lying to the north 
of the Beulé gate, directly in front of the guard’s house. The material is black 
Eleusinian stone. The front, the right side, and the back, are finished smoothly, 
and on the left side is an anathyrosis. In the top are cuttings for the feet of the 
statue. The inscription was first published by Lolling in 1889,‘ but since then it has 
to all appearance been ignored or forgotten, until recent years.’ It records the 
dedication to a Roman proconsul, whose name ends in -xw»ws. The praenomen 
and the father’s name were both Gaius. Lolling restored the name to Paconius 
and suggested that he was the father or brother of M. Paconius from the time of 
Tiberius.’ Since the first letters of the name are missing it is, of course, possible to 
restore some other name ending in the same way. The possibilities are not many: 
Asconius, Orconius, Holconius, and Paconius constitute, I believe, the complete list. 
In a proxeny decree cut on the Monument of Aemilius Paulus at Delphi a man is 
honored who, without much doubt, is the same as the proconsul whose statue base 
is preserved in Athens. The names in the two inscriptions, so far as they are pre- 
served, are identical. Pomtow,’ who first published the inscription from Delphi, 
read Taiov ‘Opxivov Taltov viéy and dated the decree from the name of the archon 
in the year 86 B.c. In the final publication of the inscriptions from Delphi, M. Colin 
verified Pomtow’s reading of the name but changed the dating from 86 to 66 B.c.° 

The reason which Dittenberger gave for preferring to date the Flaccilla inscrip- 
tion as late as the first century after Christ is the use of « for long:. Although it is 
true that this kind of spelling was not universally adopted before imperial times, it 


17.G, 543. 2 II, 541 Judeich, Topographie von Athen *, pp. 97, 314. 

37.G., Ed. Min. Ill, 1043. 4 Arch. Delt., 1889, p. 183, No. 18. 

§ Annuario IV—V, 1921-1922, p. 56, No. 10; Graindor, op. cit., p. 70. The name of the man honored 
by the statue is not included in Dessau’s Prosopographia imperii romani, or in any of the handbooks 
which I have consulted. 6 Tacitus, Ann. III, 67; Suetonius, Tiberius, 61. 

7 Klio, XVII, 1921, p. 175, No. 158. 

8 Fouilles de Delphes, III, 4, p. 70, No. 46. Pomtow in his list of Delphic archons (Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, op. cit., IV, p. 2651) listed another Habromachos as the archon of 77/6, but in his publication of 
the Orconius inscription he denies the existence of an archon of this name in the year 77/6. Cf. Colin, 
B.C.H. XXII, 1898, p. 37. The identification of the proconsul whose name is inscribed on the base in 
Athens with the man honored in Delphi would justify a change in Colin’s restoration of the first line. 
Instead of ‘Pwyato; we should probably read avébraros. Cf. Colin, op. cit., p. 71, No. 47, |. 6. 
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was sufficiently common in the first century B.c. to allow us to date the inscription 
any time after 100.' 

The erasure in the second and third lines indicates that originally two persons 
were honored in the inscription; and, since the remaining name is that of a married 
woman, it seems highly probable that the erased name was that of her husband, 
which occurs again in the fifth line. Moreover, the K of the first name was not 
erased, and faint traces of other letters are visible. The A is well preserved, and a 
vertical stroke at the end of the line must belong to the N. There is an apparent 
difficulty, for the spacing of the letters is wider than in the first part of the same line. 
But the letters are very unevenly spaced throughout, and the wide space before the 
last K in line 2 seems to show that the spacing was different toward the end of the 
line. There is no other indication that the words were separated by a wide space, 
and in line 4 the letters are more widely spaced in the middle of the line than at 
the ends. The restoration of the erased line which has been given above is, there- 
fore, reasonably certain. 

Claudius Marcellus is one of the commonest names in Roman history,” and there 
are no less than twelve known persons with this name whose activities fall wholly or 
partly within the first century B.c. The omission of the praenomen is, therefore, as 
unfortunate as it is unusual in inscriptions of this kind.’ In order to determine the 
identity of the man honored it will be necessary to inquire into the reason for the 
erasure of his name. Assuming that we are dealing with one of the Claudii Mar- 
celli whose activities as Roman officials are known to us, we must approach the 
problem from the historical point of view. There are two men, probably brothers, 
Marcus and Gaius Marcellus,‘ who fit the case so much better than the others that 
all the rest may be left out of consideration, and it remains to determine which of 
the two brothers was honored in our inscription. Both held the consulship, Marcus 
in 51 and Gaius in 49 B.c.; both were opponents of Caesar and took active part 
with Pompey in the Civil War; both spent some time in Greece; one certainly, 
and probably the other, died there. 

Gaius Marcellus, so far as we know, visited Greece only as an officer in the re- 
publican army, and there is no record to show that he ever was in Athens. In 
January of 49, the year of his consulship, at the advance of Caesar from the north 
both he and his colleague Lentulus, together with the greater part of the senate, 
left Rome for southern Italy, where a month later the two consuls, at the behest of 
Pompey, collected the republican forces. In March they crossed over with part 
of the army from Brundisium to Epirus, where Pompey and the rest of the forces 


1 The following examples from Athens will suffice to prove the point: 7.G. Ed. Min. II-III, 1043, date 
38/7, has, 1. 108, 1. 114, Il. 111, 113, Tbid., 1049, date 40/39, 
has, |. 3, Necavopa; 1042, date 41/0, has, 1. 3, ¢iAorciuws, and 1050, date ca. middle of first century 
B.c., 1. 8, requdvres, and, 1. 17, requdoa; III, 567, has Knowpetvov for Censorinus, consul in 39 B.c. 
Cf. Graindor, op. cit., p. 73. 

2 For the family tree see Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., III, 2731. 

But cf. ITI, 594, which reads ‘H Bova! Aifwv. Graindor, op. cit., pp. 76 ff., has adduced 
evidence to show that this is probably the historian Titus Livius. Cf. also 7.G. III, 574, and Graindor, 
op. cit., p. 76. 

4 For an account of their lives see Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., III, pp. 2736 (217) and 2760 (229). 
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soon joined them. Later Marcellus was in command of a Rhodian squadron,' 
but he probably died before the war was over, for he is not mentioned in connection 
with later events. His activities before he became consul are unknown, but among 
the recorded events of his life there is nothing to warrant the assumption that he 
was publicly honored by the Athenians. 

Marcus Claudius Marcellus is the better known of the two, both because of the 
prominent part he took in the opposition against Caesar and because of his relations 
with Cicero. During his consulship he introduced several anti-Caesarian measures, 
but when matters came to a head in 49 he withdrew from the scene of action. At 
Mytilene, where he lived as a fugitive, he spent his time with rhetoric and philo- 
sophy and for a long time refused to accept mercy at the hands of his victorious 
opponent. Finally, yielding to the entreaties of Cicero and other friends, he left 
for Rome, but was murdered by one of his followers at Peiraeus, May 23, 45 B.c. 
The proconsul of Achaea, Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, who was passing through Peiraeus 
at the time, related the details of Marcellus’ death in a letter to Cicero. The body 
was cremated and buried near the Academy, and a marble monument was to be 
erected on the spot by the Athenians. Was this decision changed to the extent 
that the monument was erected on the Acropolis instead, or was another monument 
set up to Marcellus and his wife in addition to the one in the Academy? 

Nothing is known about the wife of Marcellus, but if he was married she probably 
accompanied him to Mytilene and on his return journey, otherwise Cicero could 
hardly have omitted to mention her among those who looked out for Marcellus’ 
property and interests at Rome.?. It may seem strange that Cicero never refers to 
her in his letters to Marcellus, but his cryptic remarks about some of the relatives 
of Marcellus seem to be an indication that they belonged to the opposite faction. 
See p. 397, note 3. 

In the struggle between Caesar and Pompey the Athenians took sides with the 
latter. They were pardoned by Caesar after the battle of Pharsalus and set up 
statues in his honor, but when the news of his murder reached Athens they greeted 
the assassins with joy and voted to erect bronze statues of Brutus and Cassius 
close to the famous Tyrannicides.‘ If this decision was actually carried out, the 
statues must have been destroyed not long after, and with them other indications 
of republican sympathies were probably obliterated. In 42 B.c. Mark Antony 
spent the winter in Athens, and the citizens did all in their power to show him their 
change of front.’ In view of the treatment which the slayers of Caesar and their 
sympathizers received * at the hands of the triumvirs, it would be no wonder if the 
name of Marcellus was erased before Antony entered the city. 

The question will naturally arise why the name of Flaccilla was not erased with 
that of her husband. The answer is doubtless to be sought in the relations of her 
family with the partisans of Caesar. Three Calvisii Sabini, all with the praenomen 

1 Caesar, Bellum Civile, ITI, v, 3. 2 Cicero, Ad fam. IV, vii, viii; Pro Marcello, 11. 

3 Cass. Dio, xlii, 14. 4 Tbid., xlvii, 20. 

5 See Judeich, Topographie von Athen *, p. 98. 

6 In the later struggle between Augustus and Antony one of the assassins of Caesar, Cassius Parmen- 


sis, who had taken refuge in Athens, was put to death by Q. Varius at the command of Augustus (Grain- 
dor, Athénes sous Auguste, pp. 13, 58). 
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Gaius, are known to have held the consulship, in the years 39 B.c., 4 B.c., and 26 
A.D. respectively. But if our dating of the inscription is correct it is hardly possible 
that any of these was the father of Flaccilla. It is, however, highly probable that 
she belonged to the same family, in which case the first of the three Sabini was 
probably her brother. His career began during the stormy years of the Civil War, 
throughout which he remained a staunch supporter of Caesar. On the Ides of 
March Calvisius and his later colleague in the consulship, L. Marcius Censorinus,! 
alone remained with the body of Caesar when.his other friends fled from the city or 
kept themselves hidden in their houses.2 If Marcellus’ name was erased between 
the years 45 and 42, and if we are right in supposing that Flaccilla was the sister of 
Calvisius or at least belonged to the same family, one can easily see the reason why 
her name was allowed to remain on the inscription.* 

Since the base is built into the wall it is impossible to examine the top, and it must 
remain uncertain what kind of a monument it supported. The base is too small 
for two statues, but there probably was another block on the left side which has the 
anathyrosis. Since the whole inscription is on the block that is preserved, it is not 
unlikely that the other block extended toward the front so as to form an L.+ 
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Fic. 1. Inscr1pTION ON ARCHITRAVE Buiock, TEMPLE OF NEMEsIS, RHAMNOUS 


‘O djuos 
AeeBia(t). Lrparnyodvros 
éxijrovs érde[i]ras rod Kal iepéws Oeds 
LeBac[r]od Kaicapos [Anuloorparov 
tod Avovulciov Taddnvéws 
AiXiwvos]rod Pdvélws N]ewrépov 


Height of letters: 0.05-0.055m 


1 Censorinus, too, was honored with a statue on the Athenian Acropolis, 7.G. III, 567. 

2 Nicol. Dam. Vita Caes. 26. 

3 There are some indications in Cicero’s letters to Marcellus that some members of Marcellus’ family 
in Rome did not share the orator’s sympathies, A tuis reliquis non adhibemur; ad omnia parati sumus 
(Ad fam. IV, vii, 6) and Redeo ergo ad unum iliud, me tuum esse; fore cum tuis, si modo erunt tui (ibid. 
viii, 2). Perhaps this is a reference to Flaccilla’s blood relatives who naturally would shun Cicero’s 
presence at this time. 

4 This is the shape of the base on which the statue of Ariobarzanes III stood (J.G. III, 543), but in 
this case the base consisted of a single block. 


DOD AHMO> 
QEAIABBIN 
OF OE AS 
CATIAAAHNEQ? AE 
ROYANTTATPOY T EPOY 
: 
II. 
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This inscription is cut on an architrave block from the Temple of Nemesis at 
Rhamnous. It was first discovered by A. C. Orlandos, who published a drawing of 
two fragments of the architrave and part of the inscription together with other 
architectural details of the temple.!' He also mentioned that some letters could be 
distinguished on the other half of the block, the surface of which was so weathered 
as to render the inscription illegible. Since he did not read the name of Livia, which 
gives the date of the inscription, he suggested that - - - orparov in the third line 
might be part of the name Ywerparos, which occurs as the name of the dedicator on 
the two thrones from the pronaos of the small Temple at Rhamnous. 

Because of the fact that the block has been lying for a long time with the inscribed 
face up,? the weathering of the marble and the growth of lichen have all but obliter- 
ated the inscription. During two visits to the sanctuary I have collected all the 
inscribed pieces which I could find, and have succeeded in reading all the letters on 
the preserved fragments. But a considerable portion of the block is lost and with it 
the name of the archon during whose term of office the inscription was cut. It is 
not impossible, however, that some more fragments could be found if a new investi- 
gation were made of the whole precinct. One important fragment which I dis- 
covered is a small chip which, however, preserves parts of several letters. 

The architrave block on which the inscription is cut belongs to the pronaos,’ as is 
shown by the weathering on the under surface. The concealed surface, resting on 
the abacus of the column, is only 0.325 m. wide. This must be approximately half 
the width of the abacus of the columns in antis, whereas the abacus of the peristyle 
measures 0.755 m., or ca. 0.10 m. more than the width indicated by the weathering 


on the inscribed block. It follows that the inscription was cut on the architrave 
which spanned the two columns in antis. ; 

The inscription is carelessly cut. In some words the letters are crowded more 
than in others, the lower lines do not run in perfectly horizontal rows, the first short 
line does not come directly under the regula, as would be expected, and two omis- 


sions occur. 

L. 2. The last tota of Aefiac was never cut although sufficient space was left 
on the stone. 

L. 3. This line extended equally far at the beginning and at the end beyond the 
second line, and the same symmetrical arrangement was probably followed in the 
lower lines, although the inscription as a whole is too far to the left on the block. 

L. 4 and 5. The name of the strategos, who also held the office of priest of Roma 
and Augustus, was given at the end of the line, but only the ending -éarparos is preserved. 
The uneven spacing of the letters makes it impossible to determine exactly how 
many letters are lost, but they cannot be more than five nor less than three. 
The father’s name, of which only the ending  IOY remains, must have 
contained approximately eight letters in addition to the article if the symmetrical 

1 B.C.H. XLVIII, 1924, p. 318, fig. 10. I am indebted to Dr. Orlandos for kindly granting me 
permission to republish the inscription, and to Dr. Homer Thompson for valuable help in deciphering 


and restoring it. 
2 In order to preserve the inscription from further damage, the long block has been turned so that 
the inscription is now on the side, and the smaller pieces have been collected and placed face down close 


to the east front of the Temple. 3 Orlandos, op. cit., p. 319. 
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arrangement was observed throughout. The name Demostratos, son of Dionysios 
has been restored from a recently published inscription found at Eleusis, in which 
a certain Dionysios, son of Demostratos of Pellene, is mentioned as the keryzx of 
the goddesses and one Demostratos, son of Dionysios, also of Pellene, is listed 
among the hymnagogot.! One of the two must have been the father, probably 
the keryx Dionysios, the other, the son. The inscription is tentatively dated 
in the year 20/19 B.c. If that date is correct, it is probable that the strategos 
in our inscription was the grandson of the Demostratos mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion from Eleusis. 

L. 6. The archon’s name is completely lost, but the name of the father and the 
deme’s name are preserved (see below). The omission of the letters T| in ’Avrirarpov 
is probably due to a mistake of the stonecutter. There is no sign of abbreviation 
and all the other words are written out in full. 

This inscription to deified Livia on the famous Temple of Nemesis would seem 
to indicate that Livia somehow shared the cult of the goddess. The deified em- 
perors and their wives were often worshiped under the names and attributes of 
abstract deities,'* but in this case no such name is added, and it is not very clear 
exactly what is implied by the inscription. The best parallel is furnished by the 
famous inscription to Nero on the east front of the Parthenon,? which is hardly more 
than an honorary decree. The formula is much the same as that used on statue 
bases. 

The deification of Livia was proclaimed during the reign of Claudius in the year 
42, thirteen years after her death. If there were no other indications for the date of 
the inscription one would naturally suppose that it was cut at this time. But the 
archon’s father, Antipatros, is known to have been archon in the year 44/5 or 45/6 
A.D. For the date of his archonship we are wholly dependent on the authority of 
Phlegon of Tralles,s but three extant ephebic inscriptions are dated in the same 
year.’ Aiolion, a son of Antipatros, was ephebos toward the end of Claudius’ 
reign,’ and the same Aiolion seems to have been strategos seven times.’ He is 
known to have held the archonship about 70-80 a.p.,* but the exact year is unknown. 
Since no other son of Antipatros is known, it is reasonable to assume that Aiolion 
was the archon in our inscription. But whether he or another son of Antipatros 
was the archon the date can hardly be earlier than the reign of Nero, though it may 
be later. It is difficult to understand why a decree in honor of Livia should be 
passed so many years after her deification. Nero was the last emperor of the 
Julian-Claudian family, into which Livia was adopted, but it is not very likely that 
the decree was passed during his reign. His successor, Galba, was a favorite of 


1I. Ch. Threpsiades, Eleusiniaka, A, pp. 225, 228, 230. 

18 Tn Athens the cults of Livia and Julia seem to have been connected with that of Hestia (J.G. ITI, 
316; cf. Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, p. 153) and Julia was worshiped under the name Ipévoa 
(1.G. I, 461). 2 Andrews, J.H.S. XVI, 1896, p. 339; Class. Rev. X, 1896, p. 222. 

’ Graindor, Archontes Athéniennes sous l’ Empire, p. 79, No. 49. 

4 Fragm. Hist. Gr. III, 618, frgm. 35. 

5 I.G. Ed. Min. IL 2, 1969, 1970, 1945; cf. Merriam, Am. Jour. Phil. VI, 1885, pp. 1 ff. 

6 Ed. Min. If 2, 1978. 7 TH, 653. 

8 7.G. IL 2, 1998; cf. Graindor, op. cit., p. 105, No. 70. 
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Livia and is said to have owed his first consulship to her influence.!' According to 
Suetonius she left him a legacy of fifty million sesterces, but this sum was greatly 
reduced by Tiberius. Unless the archonship of Antipatros the Younger is grossly 
misdated—and there seems to be no reason for rejecting the authority of Phlegon— 
it is difficult to suggest any time when the decree might have been passed except 
during the short reign of Galba. Such a decree was probably intended to please 
someone in authority at the time, and there seems to be much less reason either 
shortly before or shortly after the reign of Galba for honoring a member of the 
family of Augustus. 

Oscar BRONEER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 


1 Suetonius, Galba, v, 2; Plutarch, Galba, iii, 2. Galba was consul for the first time in 33, four years 
after Livia’s death, so that if Plutarch’s statement is to be trusted, she must have exacted the promise 
from the emperor to place Galba in the consulship several years before the appointment was made. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF AESCHYLUS’ CHOEPHOROI AND OF A 
SATYR-PLAY ON HYDRIAS BY THE NIOBID PAINTER 


Puates XIV-XVII 


THERE have recently come into my collection of vases two important hydrias by 
the Niobid Painter. One is a red-figured kalpis of exceptionally beautiful style 
acquired in Western Europe.' It has been broken in several pieces, but has been 
carefully repaired and mended with little repainting (Plate XIV). There is no dec- 
oration on the rear except beneath the vertical handle, where a band of thick black 
vertical lines separated by thin black lines and bounded above and below by a single 
black horizontal line occurs. The same pattern is used around the two ends of the 
horizontal handles. All around the lip is a conventionalized egg-and-dot pattern, 
the same pattern which occurs beneath the main scene. Above the scene on the 
front there is a series of eight palmettes, ending below in spirals, with convention- 
alized lotus plants between them. 

A funeral scene on such an early hydria is a unique representation, but the principal 
interest of the vase lies in the picture, which represents the beginning of Aeschylus’ 
Choephorot (Plate XV). In the centre stands Electra bearing a tray or basket of 
libation vases, such as her sister, Chrysothemis, or an attendant holds near Aga- 
memnon’s tomb on a Lucanian amphora in Naples.?. On a lekythos in the British 
Museum (P 33),* Electra is seated on the upper step of a stele tomb in a manner 
recalling the terracotta relief from Melos in the Louvre,‘ and an attendant stands . 
at the right carrying a basket on her right arm. If it is more appropriate for an 
attendant than for Electra herself to carry a box of offerings, the figure at the right 
tearing her hair in grief might be Electra. But it seems natural to consider the 
principal figure who is in the centre, Electra, and to believe that she carries her own 
basket of vases with which to make libations at the tomb. In literature and art 
generally, as Miss Goldman! says: “Electra is distinguished from her attendants, 
either by signs of mourning,—the short hair and the black robe,—or by the promi- 
nence of her position in the centre of the composition, or yet more subtly, by the 
indication of the ravages of grief and ill-treatment that make Orestes recognize her 
among the band of mourners.”’ It is possible that the hydria or kalpis in front of 


1 Height 0.395 m. (15.6 inches). Diameter of top 0.145 m.; inside mouth 0.076 m. Circumference 
below handles 0.961 m., of neck 0.259 m., of base 0.417 m. Width across handles 0.11 m. Height 
of border below scene 0.01 m. Height of main scene 0.189 m., of palmette border above scene 0.022 m. 
Restored: the lower part of the chiton of the figure at the left from the knees down to the feet and 
part of the palmette design on the shoulder. 

2 No. 1755, published in Overbeck, Gallerie heroischer Bildwerke, p. 688, No. 15, pl. 28, 5; Baumeister, 
Denkméiler des klassischen Altertums, III, fig. 1939; Reinach-Millingen, Peintures de vases antiques, pl. 
14; Huddilston, Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings, p. 45, fig. 1. For the scene of Electra 
holding a basket of offerings for the tomb, we have a krater in Syracuse and a skyphos in Copenhagen 
illustrated in Jacobsthal, Die Melischen Reliefs. figs. 16 and 51. 

3 Pictured by Miss Goldman in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXI, 1910, p. 125, pl. I. 

‘Cf. Mon. dell Inst. VI, pl. 57, 1; Roscher, Lexikon, I, p. 1238; Jacobsthal, op. cit., pp. 11-12, pl. 1. 

5 Op. cit., p. 120. 
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Electra is the tomb itself, as we have found a beautiful red-figured hydria in the 
Riverside Cemetery at Olynthos,' which was full of burnt bones and used as a tomb, 
and there are other examples.?. But generally on vases Agamemnon’s tomb is a 
stele. 

The kalpis, if not a short-hand symbol for the tomb, represents the funeral 
vase on the tomb of Agamemnon and is an offering such as is seen resting on the step 
of Agamemnon’s tomb on a Lucanian hydria or kalpis in Munich,’ on a Lucanian 
amphora (Louvre 544) pictured by Miss Goldman, op. cit., pl. II, and on a Lucanian 
amphora by the same artist pictured by Huddilston, op. cit., p. 54, fig. 4.4 Ona vase 
formerly in the Hamilton Collection,’ Electra, her hair cut short as on our vase, 
is actually carrying on her left arm a large hydria* ornamented with a taenia and 
branches. The size of the hydria is inconsistent with the libations that Electra 
actually performs at the grave, since in Choephorot, 96 ff., she evidently pours a 
libation from a small vessel which she can throw away. It is very doubtful whether 
the hydria on the Melian relief in Berlin’ is one out of which Electra had poured 
libations, as Jacobsthal believes. It is simply an offering at the grave. On a 
Lucanian krater in Naples* Electra holds a hydria in her lap. The hydria here 
may be conceived as holding the ashes of Orestes. In any case the hydria might 
itself be an offering at the tomb, if not the tomb itself, and not a vase from which to 
pour libations. 

Electra on our vase stands facing right, clad in an Ionic sleeved chiton and hima- 
tion. Her hair is short and has a fringe of short straight bangs. Her nose is long 
and pointed, forming a slightly concave line with her forehead. Her face has a 
serious expression. With her two outstretched hands she holds a long basket 
decorated with three bands of zigzags separated by two series of two parallel 
lines. Projecting above the basket are the tops of eight lekythoi of various heights. 
Above these are visible five leafy branches. From the basket hang streamers. 
The first at the right originally red, is knotted and has a long fringe. It falls 
over the basket with the two ends reaching to the top of the kalpis on the ground. 
A similar streamer hangs over the basket'’ from the center. 

On either side of Electra are two members of the chorus of slave-women or poss ‘bly 
Electra’s sister, Chrysothemis, and an attendant. The one at the left behind Electra 

: A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, p. 125, pl. V, 1. 

2 Cf. Paus. IV, 33, 5; IX, 30, 7; Anth. Pal. XII, 74; I.G. XII, 1, 140 (kalpis); Schol. Soph. El. 54 
(ashes of Orestes in a hydria); and other references in Fiélzer, Die Hydria, p. 16. 

3 Jahn, Cat., No. 814; Huddilston, op. cit., p. 52, fig. 3. 

* Millingen, Vases Coghill, pl. 45; Inghirami, Vasi Fittili, II, pl. 153; Overbeck, op. cit., p. 690, No. 16; 
Séchan, Etudes sur la tragédie grecque, p. 90, Fig. 29. 5 Tischbein, Hamilton Collection, I, Pl. 15. 

6On a Campanian amphora in Boston (Museum of Fine Arts Report, 1899, p. 84, No. 99, 540; 
Jacobsthal, op. cit., fig. 50) Electra, her hair cut short, also has a hydria in her left hand. 

7 Jacobsthal, op. cit., No. 104, pl. 61. 

8 No. 1761 in Heydemann’s Catalogue. Cf. Inghirami, op. cit., II, pl. 139; Millin-Millingen PI. 
16, text p. 100 (Reinach’s Edition, 1891). 

Arch. Anz: X, 1895, p. 133, No. 67; Reinach, Rép. de la statuaire, V, 376, 8. 

10 Cf. the attendant with a basket of taeniae on a Lucanian skyphos where Electra, veiled, is tying 
a taenia about the stele. Inghirami, Vasi Fittili, I, pl. 140; Overbeck, Her. Bilder, p. 687, No. 14. 
On the fifth century lekythos in Inghirami, op. cit., I, pl. 157, a servant also stands at the left of the 
stele with a basket of wreaths and taeniae. 
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stands facing forward with her head turned toward Electra. She is clad in an Ionic 
chiton with straight fluting-like folds which do not reveal the form beneath the 
drapery. Over the chiton she wears a small outer garment or himation, decorated 
with two black dots and with zigzag edge. The pupil of the eye is asolid black dot, 
but there are two lines for the upper eyelid as well as a third line for the eyebrow. 
Her closed right hand is raised in the attitude of one tearing her hair in grief, while 
her open left hand is held against her left breast, perhaps in a gesture of beating the 
breast. The figure at the right likewise has the body in front view, though the 
head is in profile to the left. She is clad in an Ionic chiton, but here the lines of the 
folds are not all vertical from the neck to the feet. Many of them turn inwards 
to form triangles, and two horizontal cross lines divide the garment into three 
divisions. The himation is brought over both shoulders and falls down the front with 
straight vertical lines but with zigzag outeredges. Her left arm is bent at the elbow and 
her closed left hand clutches her hair. Her right hand is open and held high in a 
gesture of grief. The three faces are similar, but this is a convention of the period and 
does not necessarily mean that the three persons are sisters or that they are related. 

This vase is important because the scene probably represents the beginning of the 
Choephorot and there are almost no Attic vases extant from the middle of the fifth 
century which show the influence of the Choephoroi. But fifteen vases or so from 
South Italy of the early fourth century (mostly Lucanian and from one factory) 
attest the enormous popularity of Aeschylus’ Choephoroi in Southern Italy and 
impress us with the fact that Euripides and Sophocles did not oust Aeschylus from 
the stage. They present situations suggested by the Choephoroi of Aeschylus! and 
they portray the meeting of Orestes and Electra at Agamemnon’s grave or the mur- 
der of Aegisthus or Clytemnestra.?. Huddilston (op. cit., p. 44) says, “Nor is it: 
possible to discover any influence of the Agamemnon or Choephoroi upon artistic 
productions in the last half of the fifth century.” But our vase surely dates about 
the same time as the Melian reliefs to which we have referred (455-440 B.c.). The 
Melian reliefs also show the influence of the drama as well as of Attic vase-painting. 

The Oresteia of Aeschylus was performed in 458 B.c., just four years before the 
Delian treasury was transferred to Athens. Our vase would probably date between 
458 and 454 B.c., and the painter would undoubtedly have seen the trilogy and been 
influenced by the opening lines, 22 ff., of the first chorus in the Choephorot and by 
Electra’s words in lines 84 ff. 


ladros dduwv 
xoas mporoumds oby 


“Sent forth from the palace I am come 
to convey libations to the accompaniment of 
blows dealt swift and sharp by my hands” (Smyth). 


1 Robert, Bild und Lied, would trace all such monuments back to the Oresteia of Stesichorus, but it 
is now fairly certain that Aeschylus is the literary source. 

2 Cf. Huddilston, op. cit., pp. 43-55; Miss Goldman, “‘The Oresteia of Aeschylus as illustrated by 
Greek vase-painting,”” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXI, 1910, pp. 118-139. A list of vases, 
pp. 156-157 (Nos. IX and X, white Attic lekythoi of the last quarter of the fifth century). Cf. also, 
Séchan, op. cit., pp. 86-101. A recent article in Rém. Mitth. XLVII (1932), pp. 121-51, denies the 
influence of the stage, except the Satyr-drama, on Attic vases of the fifth century. 
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Cf. also, |. 89, riuBw xéovea racde xnéciovs xods, where Electra herself also pours 
libations in the presence of her attendants. 

This is the first vase to give any hint of the gestures that accompanied this parodos 
of the chorus of women in wild lamentation, but mourning such as is represented 
here occurs on a sepulchral statue! which shows a woman tearing her hair with her 
right hand and beating her left breast with her left hand. The gestures of the two 
hands of the statue and of the left figure on our vase are so similar that it is probable 
that both go back to the same source. The mourning figures on white Athenian 
lekythoi also come to mind,? where sometimes, as on our vase, the figure at the left 
tears the hair with the right hand (Fairbanks, op. cit., p. 259, No. 3), and the mourner 
at the right approaches the tomb tearing the hair with the left hand and extending, 
as on our vase, the right hand, palm up, toward the tomb (op. cit., p. 252, No. 83; p. 273, 
No. 17). Art at this time was restrained and could not or would not depict the grief 
of the chorus in as violent and varied a form as Aeschylus does with tearing of 
cheeks and rending of garments. But the vase-painter surely knew the story of 
the Oresteia and was thinking of it. It is necessary to modify the statement of 
Walters * that “‘the influence of tragedy on vase-paintings is an indirect one, and 
entirely confined to the vases of Southern Italy on the one hand, and to the plays 
of Euripides on the other.” 

One is also reminded of the Melian relief in Berlin,‘ where Electra, her hair cut 
short, stands at the right of the grave, stretching out her right arm to Orestes and 
placing her left hand with mournful gesture on her head. Her attitude, her ex- 
pression, and dress resemble the figure at the right on our vase and there is also a 
hydria on the ground near Electra. The scene is much superior to that of Orestes 
and Electra on the archaic black-figured lekythos shown in J.H.S., XTX, 1899, p. 
228, fig. 9, but the artistic tradition is the same. This relief, as well as those 
with representations of Orestes and Electra in the Louvre, in Syracuse and 
Wiirzburg,® date within a few years after 454 B.c., surely not later than 440 B.c., 
and are only a little later than our vase, showing the same artistic motives and the 
influence of Aeschylus, perhaps all influenced as much by the drama and by Attic 
vases as by some Polygnotan painting of the Oresteia, such as that of the murder of 
Aegisthus by Orestes and Pylades in the Pinakotheke of the Athenian Propylaea. 
As Jacobsthal * (p. 10) says: “‘Das tragische Grundgefiihl ist uns nirgends stiirker 
und anschaulicher gegeben als auf der Berliner Orestie. In diesem Sinne ist sie 

' Mon. dell. Inst. I, pl. 44. This statue does not represent Gaia as is said in Annali, IV, 1832, pp. 
60-68. It might represent Electra or Clytemnestra (cf. Choephoroi, 889 ff.). The same position of 
the hands occurs in a Pompeian painting supposed to portray Phaedra, but it might equally well be 
Clytemnestra, as Robert says, A.Z. XLI, 1883, p. 259, pl. TX, 1. 

2 Cf. references in Fairbanks, Athenian Lekythoi with Outline Drawing in Glaze Varnish on a White 
Ground, 1907, p. 352; Riezler, Weissgrundige Attische Lekythen, pl. 63; and the prothesis plaques, 
Ant. Denk. II, pls. 9, 11; Ath. Mitt. LITT, 1928, pp. 39, 40, Nos. 27, 37. 

’ History of Ancient Pottery, Il, p. 162. Even the name of Aeschylus’ son, Euaion, occurs as a kalos 
name on vases (460-440 B.c.), cf. Beazley, A.J.A. XX XIII, 1929, pp. 364-366. 

4 Well pictured by Jacobsthal, “Melische Reliefs,” in Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, LVI, 1921, pp. 
95-104, Abb. 1, and in his new book, Die Melischen Reliefs, No. 104, pl. 61. 

5 Jacobsthal, Die Melischen Reliefs, Nos. 1, 2, 94; pls. 1, 2, 53, 62. 

6 Zeit. f. bild. Kunst, LVI, 1921, p. 104. Cf. also Die Melischen Reliefs, p. 170: “Die dramatische 
Konzentration und die Ethopoiia des Reliefs sind nicht ohne die Tragédie denkbar.”’ 
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unendlich viel mehr als eine Illustration der Aischyleischen Choephoren. Wenn 
Kunst Seelenkiindung ist, dann ist der Schritt von jenen archaisch-epischen Bildern 
zur Ethographie Polygnots eine der ganz grossen geistesgeschichtlichen Taten, gleich- 
wertig der Schépfung der Tragidie. . . . Uns sind sie das letzte und hichste Zeugnis 
fiir die Niihe des Kunstgewerbes zur grossen Kunst im Zeitalter der Tragédie.” 

The Baltimore kalpis belongs to a painter whom Beazley has identified as the 
“‘Niobid Painter” from the beautiful kalyx krater in the Louvre showing the slaying 
of the Niobids. He is identical with Hauser’s Frau Meisterin and one of the most 
showy artists of the early Free Style, dating from 460 to 445 B.c.!. The type of 
chiton, the use of two or three scattered dots on the garments, the static cold 
handling of the subject, the facial types, the eye drawn as a small black dot, the 
three lines above the eye, the hair, nose, chin, and hands, the patterns, the shape of 
the hydria, all remind one of the “Niobid Painter.” Moreover, he seems to have 
been fond of the drama and this is not the only “theatre vase” from his brush. 
The British Museum krater ? with the story of Pandora and dancing women with 
Pan and silens and maenads has theatrical scenes and it is probable that even his 
masterpiece, of his third period, the Louvre krater,* with its Niobids, shows scenes 
from the drama. 

The “‘Niobid Painter” did not paint all his vases in the same manner, but evi- 
dently changed his style. Our vase would belong to the period before this change, to 
the years 458-454 B.c. before the transfer of the Delian treasury to Athens brought 
about a greater expansion and prosperity. Then came less restraint and more in- 
terest in Athens in zé6os than in 760s and the Athenian artists began to paint 
more lively scenes and to put more expression into the faces. Our hydria, then, be- 
longs to the early pure style of the Niobid Painter before he was influenced by fresco ' 
painting as in his Orvieto krater in the Louvre, before he became stagey and cere- 
monious. His is the style of unédév &yav and of cwypocivn. After him, vase-paint- 
ing became more and more luxurious and finally ran riot in the Meidias Painter. 
Only a few painters such as the Achilles Painter and the vase-painter Polygnotus 
held out against the incoming elaborate style. 

Our vase, then, belongs to an early period in the career of the Niobid Painter, 
when he was inspired mainly by the drama. Since he was the contemporary of 
Aeschylus, Chionides, Sophocles, Krates, Kratinos, and Euripides, this is not a 
matter for surprise. In this early period the Niobid Painter was little influenced by 
fresco painting or sculpture. The hydria with the representations from‘ the 
Choephoroi thus assumes much importance in this day when there has been so much 
zeal among archaeologists to reconstitute lost frescoes from vase-paintings that they 
have forgotten the influence of the Attic drama on vase-paintings. 

To this dramatic influence on the Niobid Painter we owe the Pandora krater in the 
British Museum, ? the British Museum pelike (E 381) with a king and a woman at an 


1 Cf. Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, I, pp. 132-135; Hauser, ibid., II, pp. 308 ff.; 
Beazley, Attic Red-figured Vases in American Museums, pp. 145-150; Hoppin, Handbook of Attic Red- 
figured Vases, II, pp. 236-246; Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, pp. 336-342, 477. 

2E 461. Cf. J.H.S. XI, 1890, pls. 11-12; Bieber, Denkmdler zum Theaterwesen im Altertum, pl. 51; 
Cook, Zeus, I, pl. XX XVIII. 3 Cf. Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Gr. Vas., pls. 108, 165. 
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altar, the Leningrad hydria with the departure of Amphiaraos,' the Boston hydria 
with the death of Orpheus.? Also in the works of the Niobid Painter’s assistants, 
such as the Syracuse krater with scenes from a Satyr-play* and the Palermo krater 
with an anticipation of Aristophanes’ Herakleioxanthias‘ in the Frogs, we see the 
influence of the drama. 

Even in his second or middle period, when he was coming under the influence of 
the Polygnotan frescoes and representing some figures on different levels, the Niobid 
Painter retained his interest in subjects from the drama. To this middle period 
belongs a second large hydria in my collection, which is said to come from the same 
cemetery *® (Plate XVI). The vase has been broken and repaired, but there are 
only a few restorations indicated by the lighter patches (Plate XVII). It is of an 
unusual type, having figures painted between the handles and at the back as well as 
on the front of the vase. The only other known hydria by the Niobid Painter with 
this mode of decoration is in Boston* and shows, like this, a Dionysiac subject. 
For this reason this hydria seems to date later than the preceding, which has no 
decoration on the rear. It is of about the same shape and size. Around the two 
ends of the two horizontal handles is the same band of vertical block lines and all 
around the lip the same egg and dot pattern as on the hydria with the scene from the 
Choephoroi. Below the scene, however, is a pattern consisting of three meanders 
alternating with an X square. Above the scene is a slanting double palmette pattern 
instead of the upright palmettes on the hydria with scenes from the Choephorot. 

The scene represented is the preparation for a Satyr-play. The eight figures 
appear on different levels, as in paintings of Polygnotus and on the later Niobid 
krater in the Louvre. On the left sits a woman tightly clad in chiton and himation 
which is drawn up over her head. She has a thyrsos at her left side and is looking 
at a Maenad who stands, as is often the case on vases of the Niobid Painter, with 
body in front view, though her left foot is turned to the right and her head to the left. 
Over her chiton she wears a dotted nebris and on her head a wreath of ivy. In her 
right hand she holds an oinochoe and in her left a kantharos. Before her is a fawn 
moving to right but looking back to the left. In the centre is a seated bald-headed 
satyr facing right. He is wreathed and is testing his double pipes.’ A line on his 
right cheek would seem to indicate that his snub nose was artificially attached, 
just as on the Pandora krater the satyrs wear snub-nose masks. Behind him is a 
thyrsos which originally disappeared behind a rock indicated by a white line at the 
seated satyr’s back. Similar white lines indicating rocks, have disappeared beneath 
the veiled woman and beneath this seated satyr. Perhaps to give the actual original 
effect such lines should have been added in the drawings on Plate XVII. 

1 Monumenti, III, pl. 54. * Jb. Arch. I., XXX, 1914, p. 27. 

3 Beazley, Att. Vasenmaler, p. 343, 1. 4 Ibid., p. 343, 3. 

5 Height 0.407 m. (16 inches). Diameter of top 0.15 m.; inside mouth 0.11 m. Circumference 
below handles 0.985 m.; of neck 0.34 m.; of base 0.42 m. Width across handles 0.11 m. Height of 
border below scene 0.02 m. Height of main scene 0.12 m., including shoulder 0.185 m.; of palmette 
border 0.03 m. 

* Beazley, Att. Vasenmaler, p. 340, No. 42; Jb. Arch. I., X XTX, 1914, p. 27. 

7 A flute-player also occurs on the Pandora krater dating from the early period of the Niobid Painter 
(before 454). Pratinas of Phlius (cf. Suidas s.v. Mpariva;) in a lyrical fragment quoted by Athenaeus 
617 B-F derides the introduction of the flute into the rites of Dionysos. 
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In front of the seated satyr is a standing woman with her body in front view, but 
with her head turned to the left. She holds a torch in either hand and is clad in a 
girded Doric peplos with overfold. Over her forearms falls a scarf. At the right 
between the handles is another wreathed woman, clad in chiton and himation, 
holding a drinking horn in her right hand and facing to the right. On the back of 
the vase a wreathed bald-headed satyr with right hand outstretched approaches a 
woman who is clad in a Doric chiton. She holds a thyrsos in her left hand and with 
her right makes a gesture of refusal.’ 

This hydria, as was said above, falls in the middle period of the activity of the 
Niobid Painter when he had adopted different levels, and would probably date after 
454. It seems that the Niobid Painter’s interest in subjects from the drama lasted 
even into a third period when he adopted more various levels and an elaboration 
of perspective and frequent three-quarters faces. To this late period (c. 445 B.c.) 
belong the Louvre krater and the New York krater ? which show not only the in- 
fluence of the drama but of fresco painting and even of sculpture. The New York 
krater proves that the Niobid Painter came strongly under the influence of the art 
of the Master of Olympia and actually copied figures from the west pediment of the 
Zeus temple (erected about 465 B.c.). Even in the second period perhaps this in- 
fluence of sculpture had started, as the woman with the two torches on our hydria 
is somewhat reminiscent of the Sterope and Hippodameia of the east pediment at 
Olympia. The Niobid Painter’s work, then, can be divided into three periods, all 
represented in America. He is more developed and later than Makron and the 
Yale Painter, but precedes the Achilles Painter, the Penthesilea Painter, the Painter 
of the Naples Hephaistos krater (c. 430 B.c.) who painted my Bouzyges krater* and 
the vase-painter Polygnotus. The two hydrias by the Niobid Painter here pub-’ 
lished, the Bouzyges krater, the loutrophoros of Polygnotus in Toronto,‘-an un- 
published hydria by Polygnotus in my collection, a loutrophoros in Philadelphia 
by the Achilles Painter, a loutrophoros in Copenhagen by Makron, a lebes 
gamikos in Copenhagen, a lebes gamikos belonging to the Polygnotan group, a 
hydria with herons by the Yale Painter, a very fine white lekythos by the 
Achilles Painter in private possession, a pyxis by the Penthesilea Painter at 
Mount Holyoke College and several others, are all said to come from the same 
cemetery and so confirm the chronological sequence of these painters. All these 
vases would date within a period of 25 or 30 years (460-430 B.c.). 


Davin M. RosiNson 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 A somewhat similar gesture occurs on other vases by the Niobid Painter, Beazley, Attic R. F. Vases 
in Amer. Mus., p. 146, fig. 88, and Monumenti, pl. LIV. 

2 Furtwingler-Reichhold, Gr. Vas., pls. 116, 117. 3 A.J.A., XXV, 1931, pp. 152-160. 

* Robinson-Harcum-lliffe, Cat. of Gr. Vases at Toronto, No. 635, pl. IV. 


THE PALACE OF VOUNI IN CYPRUS 


With a promptness that deserves the gratitude of all archaeologists Mr. Gjerstad 
has published his important findings at Vouni in Cyprus. Archaeological reports 
mention his discoveries at length giving the ground plan of the building and adding 
valuable remarks. Indeed, a palace exceeding in size and wealth all Greek houses 
of the fifth century B.c., to which it belongs, and one occurring at a place where 
Greek and Oriental culture met and fused is of such outstanding importance that 
it arouses the interest of all archaeologists. Although the final publication has not 
vet appeared, I hope that I am not trespassing on Mr. Gjerstad’s field when I 
attempt to give a detailed analysis of the site. (Fig. 1.) 


[HE PALACE Hatt 


VOUNI 


Fic. 1.—Vount. Grounp PLAN oF THE PALAce (J.H.S. 1929) 


There is an accord seldom found in archaeological discussions about the Cretan- 
Mycenaean character of the palace. Mr. Gjerstad himself calls it Mycenaean and 
points especially to the main room, which shows the characteristic features of the 
megaron, a long room having a porch and the entrance on the short side. So also 
does E. P. B. in the archaeological news of the A.J.A. Schaeffer recalls the Cretan 
staircases, corridors and courts. Noack believed the megaron to be Mycenaean 
and the staircase and the court with the magazines to be Cretan. Woodward 
thinks the whole structure shows Mycenaean influence, the megaron being closely 
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allied to the Mycenaean house-type, but adds that it is identical with the Greek tem- 
ple and thus belongs to a later time. Only Vallois separates the main room from 
the Mycenaean megaron because of the second room at the rear. He claims that 
there is a resemblance to the Greek temple a thalamos, specimens of which are found 
at Selinus (templesC and D) andat Thermos. He tries to prove that the grouping of 
the megaron with side-wings that extend it in breadth has analogies in Boghazkeui 
and Egypt, a feature pointing not to Greece but to the Orient.' 

The likeness of the main room at Vouni to the Greek megaron is unmistakable, 
but Vallois, too, is right in searching for Oriental parallels for other features of the 
palace, although I do not believe that those pointed out by him are convincing. 
The addition of wings is only a symptom of far greater differences between the 
Greek house-type and the palace at Vouni. The characteristic feature of the 
Mycenaean palace is the isolation of the megaron and the loose arrangement of 
the various parts of the building. Each of its features—the propylon, the colon- 
nades, the megaron, the other rooms—is an individual unit and keeps this in- 
dividuality by its shape which contrasts with that of the adjoining unit. A unifica- 
tion of the whole took place in later times, but as long as the special form of the 
megaron is preserved we see a loose composition of heterogeneous parts, as is 
proved by the type found at Priene, provided that the restoration of the megaron is 
right. Mr. Robinson’s most important excavations at Olynthos have uncovered 
another type of house, but here the megaron has vanished and has been succeeded 
by a type of room which shows sometimes a broad shape instead of the long, deep 
one characteristic for the megaron. The house at Olynthos is a forerunner of the 
Delos-type. Here, too, the megaron is never found, and the main room, mostly of a 
broad shape, is embedded in the structure, which is an indissoluble unity. The 
rooms are only subdivisions of a whole and not individual units. At Vouni the 
megaron has been preserved, but is incorporated in the comprising unity of the 
whole, following the same principle that rules at Olynthos and Delos. The palace 
at Vouni, therefore, seems to be an intermediate stage between the earlier and the 
later Greek type. Now the question arises whether the unification has been de- 
veloped by a native and internal tendency or under foreign influence. I believe that 
only foreign influence can explain the evolution because the innate tendency of the 
megaron—an undoubtedly original Greek type as shown by the temple—is isolation, 
i.e., the opposite of unification.2 The purest manifestation of the tendency toward 
unification is found in Mesopotamia, where all rooms are closely bound together into 
a solid block, no differentiation or domination of a main room being found (Fig. 2). 
This type was taken over by the Assyrians in a slightly modified form showing some 
dissolution and a more irregular outline with projections and recessions. The 
Assyrians brought it West into Asia Minor, where it is found at Boghazkeui further 
modified by native centrifugal tendencies. The Cretans, too, took it over and used 
it for their royal palaces, increasing the dissolution and complexity, whereas the 

1 Gjerstad, Syria, XII, 1931, 60; Schaeffer, op. cit., 63; B. in A.J.A. XXXIV, 1930, 101 ff.; Noack, 
Arch. Anz. 1929, 469; Woodward, J.H.S. XLIX, 1929, 236 ff.; Vallois, R.E.G. XLIV, 1931, 51. 

2 Kurt Miiller, Tiryns, III, 194 ff.; Pfuhl, Festgabe fiir H. Bliimner; Robinson, Excavations at 


Olynthus, I, 35 sqq.; Oelmann, Gnomon, III, 1927, 168 ff.; Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, 285 ff.; 
Delos, VIII. : 
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private houses preserved the native type of the block of rooms without a central 
court.'. A second advance in this eastern type took place in the first millennium. I 
see a first stage in the palace at Vouni. It is interesting to notice that the building 
has an irregular contour and is, therefore, related to the modified type of neighboring 
Asia Minor. The second stage is given by Olynthos. The site is older and farther 
away from the East than Priene, but I think that just for this reason this foreign 
origin of the type is proved. The preservation of the native Greek type shows that 
it has not been superseded without a struggle. If the tendency for unification had 


Obere Tempelstrasse 


Weg hinter dem Tempe! 


Fic. 2.—BaByton. Puan or Tempe or IsHTAR 


been native the isolated type would have wholly faded before the stage represented 
by Olynthos and would not have survived at Priene. A tendency not counteracted 


by another tendency develops in a straight evolution without retrogression. The 
broad room, too, which is originally Mesopotamian, came with the eastern unified 
type. It was not strong enough to gain a footing as the plan was, and it is not 
found in the first stage at Vouni, only sporadically in the second stage at Olynthos, 
and not fully developed before the third stage at Delos.?. Here again we see the 


1 Ath. Mitt. XLII, 1917, 120 ff., 160 f., and my forthcoming History of Egyptian and Mesopotam- 


ian Art. 
2 It is not clear whether Oelmann derives the broad room at Delos directly from the Orient or as- 
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principle stated in the development of sculpture, that the first stages of a borrowed 
type are modified more by native tendencies than the later ones which, therefore, 
are more similar to the original type." 

But the unification of the plan is not the only link which connects Vouni with the 
East. A striking feature in the arrangement is the strictly central position of the 
megaron at one side of the palace. Such symmetry is nowhere found in Greece 
either in the Priene or in the Olynthos-Delos type. Furthermore, the wide opening 
of the megaron-porch is flanked at either side by a door which is narrower, and was 
originally without doubt not of the same height, but lower, thus giving a big central 
motive dominating two smaller and identical ones at the sides. A similar arrange- 
ment in Greek art first occurs at the end of the fifth century in the eastern wall 
of the Erechtheum and the front wall of the Pinacotheca of the Propylaea, both 
buildings having the door in the centre flanked by two windows. The main wall 
of the Propylaea with its five openings, of which the central one is greater, follows 
the same principle. A difference consists in the fact that Vouni has three separated 
rooms, whereas at Athens the motive is used for the wall of a single room. Without 
regard to the later date of the Athenian buildings the motive at Vouni cannot be 
derived from Greece, because the windows at Athens themselves are borrowed from 
the East, as Herbig has pointed out.2. Furthermore, the symmetrical arrangement 
was known and used especially for doors in the Orient before the fifth century. 
Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad and the splendid throne-room in the castle of Nebu- 
chednezzar show the type of a big central portal flanked by two smaller ones. 
But in contrast to Vouni, they do not lead into three separated rooms. This 
arrangement, however, is found in two temples at Babylon dating in the eighth 
and seventh centuries, the temple of Ishtar of Agade (Fig. 2) and the temple of 
Marduk. Each has three parallel rooms, the central one being larger, and three 
doors in the same line giving access to them. The palace at Hatra affords still 
closer analogies because the rooms are of the long type instead of the Mesopotamian 
broad type. But this palace is much later than Vouni, belonging to the first century 
A.D. Oelmann, however, has shown that the type of three parallel rooms as it is used 
at Hatra is older, and can be found already in two buildings (I) at Sendshirli dating 
in the ninth century B.c. (Fig. 3). But here a variation has taken place so that the 
two flanking rooms are not open at the front side at least in one of the two houses, 
the other one being unclear because of later rebuilding.* I find the same principle, 


sumes a pre-Greek Mediterranean origin, but the Cretan type is not the broad room, but the'room en 
chicane (Charbonneaux, B.C.H. LIV, 1930, 356), which I should like to call the coiled type. 

1 Valentin Miiller, Friihe Plastik in Griechenland und Vorderasien, 175. 

2 Jb. Arch. I. XLIV, 1929, 224 ff., 246 f.; Paton, The Erechtheum, Pls. XIII, X VII; Bohn, Die Pro- 
pylaeen, Pls. II and IX; compare also the front wall of the Temple of Athena Nike. 

3 Perrot-Chipiez, Histoire de l’ Art, II, 426, Fig. 193, Pl. V; Koldewey, Die Kénigsburgen von Babylon, 
I, 82 ff., Fig. 4; Koldewey, The Excavations of Babylon, 184, Fig. 114. I am deeply indebted to Fr. 
Wetzel for a sketch of the still unpublished plan of the temple of Marduk. Reuther, Innenstadt v. 
Babylon, 123, Fig. 84; Oelmann, Bonn. Jahrbiicher, 127, 217 ff., and Jb. Arch. I. XXXVI, 1921, 
93 ff. A symmetrical arrangement is found also in Crete in the well-known type of shrines (Evans, 
Palace of Minos, I, 594 ff., 804 ff.; Karo, Die Schachtgraeber von Mykenai, Pl. XVIII, Nr. 242-244), 
but it is restricted to this type and never used for the palaces and houses themselves. I am inclined to 
assume foreign influence, because symmetry is uncommon in earlier Cretan art and came in later on 
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i.e. a tripartite motive consisting of two symmetrically arranged elements flanking 
a central one in the facade of the Hittite Hilani which has a vestibule between two 
towers, and in a type of the so-called antithetical group. I assume that the cradle 
of this principle was located in the Western countries of the Near East and that it 
spread to Mesopotamia and Greece supported by the racial stock of the Asianics.' 
The appearance of the motive in Greek architecture of the fifth century is either 
owed to an eastern influence coming probably via Ionia, like the borrowing of the 
antithetical group by the “‘Orientalizing”’ style, or it was due to the underlying racial 


Fic. 3.—SeENDsHIRLI. PLAN or Patace (Jb. Arch. IT., 1921) 


stock of immigrants from Asia Minor in pre-Greek times and came about when the 
evolution of style in Greek art gave an opportunity for using it. Later on it was 
very common and was much used for decorative facades, e.g. in triumphal arches and 
theatres. It is possible that it found its way back into the Orient, but if so it met 
there an ancient tradition.? 

The broad flight of steps before the wing of the megaron has been derived by 
Noack and Schaeffer from Cretan palaces. The analogy to Phaistos is striking, but 


together with the antithetical group borrowed from the East. Blinkenberg (Dansk. Vidensk. Selsk. 
Hist.-Filol. Meddelelser, 1X, Nr. 2) derives the type of the temple of Aphrodite at Paphos from Minoan 
shrines of such form, but the reverse may be true, the Cypriote example being the link between the 
Syrian “Kalybe”’ and the Aegean shrine. 

1 Curtius, Sitzungsb. bayer. Ak. 1912, Nr. 7, 67 ff. Cf. Weber, Altorientalische Siegelbilder, passim; 
my forthcoming book and Praehist. Zeit. XIX, 1928, 335; Wachtsmuth, Der Raum, 86 ff. 

2 Cf. Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, 156 Anm. 114, and Oelmann, Bonn. Jahrbiicher, 121, 151 ff. 
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there is another analogy in the East nearer in space and time. I refer to the steps 
before the vestibule of building K at Sendshirli which belongs to the second half of 
the eighth century (Fig. 3). I should therefore prefer to seek the derivation from 
the East. That the motive at Sendshirli has not been borrowed from Crete is 
proved by older specimens found in the East, e.g. the steps at the entrance of the 
temples of Ishtar at Assur, dating in the second half of the third millennium.' 

The flight of steps raises the main wing over the other ones and gives it a dominating 
appearance in the whole building. Such a domination is characteristic for the Greek 
megaron in older and later times, e.g. at Tiryns and at Priene, where the megaron 
surpasses the other rooms in size and in height. But the Orient, too, knows this 
motive as is shown by the throne-room of Nebuchednezzar already mentioned 
above.? It is therefore hard to decide in this case whether the connection at 
Vouni is with the East or the West. 

The derivation is clear once more in regard to the colonnade which surrounds the 
main court on all four sides. This feature is not an original Greek one, because the 
colonnades of the Cretan-Mycenaean palaces, as well as those at Priene, are not con- 
tinuous and are restricted to less than four sides. The earliest specimen of the true 
peristyle in Greece would be that in a banqueting-house at the Argive Heraeum, 
if the dating in the later sixth century were right. Surely the thesmophorion at 
Delos belongs to the beginning of the fifth century, but the instances are sporadic 
until Hellenistic times, although the houses at Olynthos have increased the number.’ 
A foreign influence seems to me most probable, supported by the same argu- 
ments as in the case of the principle of unification. However, I do not look to 
the Orient for this because the continuous colonnade is lacking there, but to 
Egypt, where it was used from the time of the Old Kingdom. An Egyptian in- 
fluence on Cypriote art during the sixth century is found also in the field of sculp- 
ture.*. In Egypt the peristyle is not necessarily connected with a ring of surround- 
ing rooms, but is an independent unit, having no rooms at all around it or having 
them on less than four sides. I assume, therefore, at Vouni a blending of the 
Egyptian peristyle with the Mesopotamian principle of the all-surrounding rings of 
rooms caused by the principle of unification. The Israelite king Omri built his 
palace at Samaria according to this Mesopotamian manner in the eighth century. 
We see once more that the eastern countries which are closer to Cyprus than Greece 
show the nearest parallels.® 

It is a common Oriental custom to shut out a view into the inner court with the 
aim of secluding the private life from the outer world as much as possible.6 The 
door is therefore arranged in such a way that one must cross a room and make at 
least one turn in order to get into the court. This feature is absent in Greece where 
you enter the court on a straight line from the street, as is shown by the houses at 

1 Jb. Arch. I. XXXVI, 1921, 91; Andrae, Die arch. Ischtartempel, 99. 

2 Delbrueck, Hellenist. Bauten in Latium, II, 126. 

?Oelmann, Bonn. Jahrb. 126, 133; Vallois, B.C.H. LIII, 1929, 250 ff.; Robinson, op. cit.; Wald- 
stein, The Argive Heraeum, I, 132 ff; Robinson, A.J.A., XXXVI (1932), pp. 119-20. 

* Ath. Mitt. XLII, 1917, 115; Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection, 132 ff.; V. Miiller, Friihe 


Plastik, 151 ff. 
5 Harvard Excavations at Samaria, Pl. V. 6 Ath. Mitt. XLII, 1917, 150 ff. 
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Olynthos and elsewhere. Some houses, it is true, have turns, but this is by no 
means obligatory and was not caused by the Oriental reason, but by the special 
location of the house. The Minoan entrances are winding, too, but they are nine 
hundred years older, so that the derivation of the Vouni-type from an Oriental 
source is more likely. 

A striking characteristic of the Cypriote palace is the long file of magazines, lining 
the second court. Every classical archaeologist is inclined to look first to Crete for 
these, but files of similar magazines occur in the Orient, too, at Boghazkeui and in 
Babylon of the sixth century.' Furthermore, they are lined on a second court 
in Mesopotamia as at Vouni, whereas in Crete they are incorporated in the single 
block of the whole structure. The principle of two courts of almost equal size is 
foreign to Greece. In the Minoan palace there is only one court in the proper sense, 
because the light wells are embodied in the ring of rooms and are too small and too 
irregularly placed to counterbalance the main court as is the case at Vouni. A 
single court suffices also for the Greek house. ‘Two courts found by exception at 
Tiryns and at Priene are owed not to an original arrangement but to a later special 
rearrangement. But the Mesopotamians used to add two or more courts to the 
first one if they needed more rooms than a single court could furnish. Good 
specimens are the palace at Khorsabad and the “Siidburg”’ at Babylon.? Analo- 
gies for the second story at Vouni are scanty, but scantier in Greece than in the 
East where they are attested by Herodotus for Babylon and where they occur on 
some monuments in countries in the neighborhood of Cyprus.’ 

To sum up: all elements of which the palace at Vouni consists are found in Greece 
and the Orient. Only one of them, the megaron, is peculiar to Greece and was not 
used in the East. Other elements occur here and.there, the principle of unification, 
the peristyle, the dominance of the main room, the second story, but it can be shown 
that the unification and the peristyle came from outside into Greece, so that it is 
probable that they came to Cyprus not from Greece but from their original source 
in the Orient or Egypt. Three other elements are found in both areas too, the flight 
of steps, the magazines, the winding entrance, but the specimens in the East are 
closer in space and time to Cyprus, so that a borrowing from the Orient is probable. 
The second story, too, is oftener found in the East. Further elements restricted to 
the Orient are: the symmetry and the addition of a second court. Therefore we 
have on the side of Greece only the megaron and perhaps its dominance, on the 
other side eight elements. I think the conclusion inevitable that the connection 
with the Orient is closer and that the influence came from that direction. The 
similarities in Greek houses are caused by the fact that they have undergone the 
same Eastern influence. Vouni is important in showing the first stage of the 
development. The conclusion is corroborated by the fact that many of the Eastern 

1 Ath. Mitt. XLII, 1917, 153. 

2 Ath. Mitt. XLII, 1917, 101 ff.; Koldewey, Kénigsburgen, Pl. I; K. Miiller, Tiryns, III, 167 ff.; 
Pfuhl, op. cit. 

3 Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl. VII, 2542; Rider, The Greek House, 234 ff.; Ur, but not certain, Antigq. 
Journ. VII, 1927, 393 ff.; Sendshirli: Jb. Arch. I. XXXVI, 1921, 95; Tell Thaanach: Arch. Anz. 
1907, 320 ff.; Armenia: Brit. Mus. Guide Bab. Antiq., Fig. 123. Others in a forthcoming dissertation 
by Arif Miifid. 
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elements are found in the neighborhood of Cyprus, especially the symmetry, the 
loose composition, the irregular outline. The borderlands of Cyprus were dotted 
with small kingdoms of potentates eager like the Persian satraps to have a magnifi- 
cent palace. It is therefore only natural to find parallels for a palace in the East 
and not in Greece, where the private houses were astonishingly poor. In regard to 
the megaron we must ask whether it is a Mycenaean survival brought into Cyprus 
by the Mycenaean colonists,' or whether it depends on the later Greek type. The 
room at the rear which Woodward and Vallois adduce as non-Mycenaean is not 
conclusive, because if it is not characteristic for the palaces at Tiryns and Mycenae 
it occurs, nevertheless, in Mycenaean Greece, e.g. at Korakou.? I am inclined to 
assume a Mycenaean origin because the Greek colonists were Mycenaeans. The 
history of colonization supports also the connection at least of the steps and perhaps 
also of the magazines with the East instead of Crete, because Cretan imports are 
almost absent in Cyprus in contrast to Mycenaean ones.’ And so we have a blend- 
ing of a few Greek elements with abundant Oriental ones, but the position of the 
Greek element is significant. It occupies the most important place in the whole 
structure, being the main room which dominates the palace. On entering the court 
one has the megaron straight ahead, whereas the throne-room at Babylon.is on the 
left side. The opposite view at Vouni is much more impressive. The Orient has 
embodied the intruder into its larger and more comprising unity, nevertheless it is 
dominated by the Greek element which preserves its predominance by occupying the 
central part and thus organizing the whole. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


Hermann Thiersch refers to the palace at Vouni in a very stimulating paper “Ein 
altmediterraner Tempeltyp” in Zeitschrift fiir altest. Wiss. N. F. Vol. 9, 1932, pp. 73 
ff., which reached me after my article had gone to print. He parallels the megaron 
flanked by other rooms at Vouni with a type found at Tell En-Nasbeh, Gerar, 
Sichem and elsewhere. These show an almost square room divided into three 
parallel aisles.‘ 

The tripartite scheme is effected by two rows of columns at Sichem and probably 
at Megiddo.® Concerning the structures at Tell En-Nasbeh and at Gerar, however, 
I am not so sure about the reconstruction as Thiersch is. The two preserved walls 
in the interior may have been the foundation walls of a colonnade, but it is also 
possible that they supported closed walls, so that the building consisted of three 
parallel separated rooms. In that case we would have two valuable early specimens 


1In assuming a Mycenaean colonization I disagree with Gjerstad (Stud. on Preh. Cyprus, 326) 
following others, cf. Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Altertums, 2. Ed., II, i, 552 ff. 

? Blegen, Korakou, 81, Fig. 112. Earlier specimens are found in Thessaly: Wace-Thompson, 
Prehistoric Thessaly, 65, 81; cf. Leroux, Les Origines de I’ édifice hypostyle, 34 ff. 

3 Gjerstad, op. cit., 308, 325 ff. 

* Badé, Excavations at Tell En-Nasbeh. Prelim. report, pp. 30 ff.; Sir Flinders Petrie, Gerar, Pl. TX, 
building ET-EY;; Sellin,; Zeitschr. Dtsch. Pal. Ver. 49, 1926, 309 ff.; Thiersch, loc. cit., Figs. 1-3. 

5 Thiersch, p. 79. 
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of the Liwan type (above, p. 411). I cannot follow Thiersch in fusing these two types, 
a building showing three parallel cellas and a room with two inner rows of columns, 
into one type. The ground plans are very similar, but the appearance of the 
actual structure for a visitor inside is absolutely different. Nor can I agree with him 
in deriving the colonnaded type from the West. He refers, as I did, to the temple at 
Paphos and to the well-known Minoan tripartite structure, but reverses the direc- 
tion of the influence. I maintain my assumption of an eastern influence because 
symmetrical arrangement is originally absent in Minoan architecture. Thiersch’s 
presumable model of the type, the hypostyle hall at Mallia,' is, I think, a proof of 
my theory. The entrance is not in the center between the two colonnades but in the 
corner and must be reached through an anteroom in such a way that one entering 
must turn twice before he reaches the middle of the room, whereas he enters in a 
direct line from the door in the Canaanite type. The type “en chicane” according 
to which the room at Mallia is built is absolutely different from the type having the 
straight axis and it is found everywhere in Minoan architecture as the leading prin- 
ciple, while the other type is absent before the LM period. The direction is, in my 
opinion, the decisive factor in the appearance of an architectural room because the 
way of entering determines the impression of the space upon the visitor. A room is 
a structure which surrounds a person and corresponds, therefore, to his customary 
manner of moving and behaving. He may like either an access straight ahead or a 
closed room with a hidden entrance. A change from one direction means a change 
in the manner of living of a people, and such a change points to an outside influence 
because of the strength of tradition in ancient times. 

Concerning the tripartite Etruscan temple I am not able to connect it, as Thiersch 
does, with the prehistoric buildings at Malta, because the apses are arranged in the 
form of a cross and have therefore a different direction from the parallel Etruscan 
cellas. I should like to assume that the tripartite model-building found at Lemnos,’ 
although it represents a fountain house and not a temple, is an intermediate link 
between the Etruscan temple and the Syrian “ Liwanhouse.” * It is very interesting 
to notice that the sanctuary which the merchants from Berytos erected to their 
native gods at Delos in the Hellenistic Age shows also three parallel cellas with a deep 
porch before them.‘ 

The square Gallic type, also adduced by Thiersch as related to the Etruscan, is 
correctly connected by Schuchhardt with the Slavic temple at Arkona which has 
four interior columns arranged in a rectangle. It is not tripartite, but an old 
“Aryan” square hypostyle hall which migrated also into the Orient where it was 
used as a fire temple by the Persians as Strzygowski has seen;* Oelmann’s opinion ° 
that the fire temple must be derived from a Syrian prototype is not correct. 

The “Liwan type” is a Syrian creation, as proved by Oelmann. But what about 
the colonnaded type if the derivation from the Aegean area is discarded? The two 
characteristic features, the entrance on the short side and the inner colonnade, are 
significant also for the Greek megaron so that the question arises whether there may 

| B.C.H. LIV, 1980, p. 356. 2 J.H.S. L, 1980, p. 245. 


3Oelmann, Bonn. Jahrb., vol. 126, 137. * Expl. Arch. de Délos V1, 14, Fig. 11, pp. 73 ff., Pl. IV. 
5 Alislavische Kunst, pp. 26 ff. 6 Arch. Anz. 1921, pp. 285 ff. 
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be a connection between the two. If my opinion about the main room in the build- 
ings at Boghazkeui stands,' the megaron is found halfway south to Canaan, al- 
though in a slightly modified and less elaborate form. Also the change of the 
Mesopotamian “broad” room into the Assyrian “‘long’’ room which has the same 
direction as the megaron cannot be explained except by the influence of peoples who 
used a room coming from the same prototype in Eastern Europe or adjoining parts , 
of Asia, from which also the Greeks derived their megaron.? Also the Syrian Hilani 
might have its origin in a fusion of two peoples, one bringing the broad, the other the 
long type, but Unger and Wachtsmuth ? are absolutely wrong in looking to Greece 
instead of assuming a common source.‘ But it seems to be safer to search for a 
connection for the Canaanite type in another direction. Halls with two rows of 
columns of varying number were common in Egyptian temples, tombs, and houses 
of all times from the Old Empire on. I quote only some examples: temple of 
Chephren, temple at Abu Simbel, Palace of Rameses III at Medinet Habu.* All 
these specimens, however, are not isolated rooms as are the Canaanite ones but are 
incorporated into a greater unit. Also the temple at El-Kab, quoted by Oelmann 
(following Lepsius) as isolated is, according to later research,’ a composite structure. 
If this difference must be regarded as too great an obstacle in deriving the temples 
in Canaan from Egypt, then the other hypothesis assuming a connection with the 
megaron is the only one left, because the indigenous type is the “broad” room. 


VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


1 Ath. Mitt. 42, 1917, pp. 140 ff. 

2 Andrae, Das Gotteshaus und die Urformen des Bauens in alten Orient, 18 ff. 

3 Jb. Arch. I. 46, 1981, p. 43. ; 

‘The cradle of the Megaron is still controversial. E.g. Behn in Ebert, Reallex. d. Vorgeschichte 
XIV, 216 ff.; Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery I, p. 15; Hall, The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze 
Age: Childe, The Aryans, p. 133. 

5M. Murray, Egyptian Temples, Pls. VI, LXII; Baedeker, Egypt, 1914, pp. 136, 405; Hoelscher and 
Nelson, Medinet Habu Studies, 1928-9, p. 3; Oelmann, Bonner Jahrbiicher 127, pp. 148 ff. 

J.E.A. VIII, 1922, p. 33. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE LUDOVISI GAUL 
Puate XVIII 


Tue Villa Ludovisi'! at Rome formerly housed the well-known marble group (PI. 
XVIII, a and b) consisting of the gigantic warrior who, in full stride and with back- 
turned head, stabs himself in the upper breast, while his left hand holds the arm of a 
sinking woman who has been fatally stricken beneath the left arm-pit. Later, the 
group was transferred to the Museo Boncompagni, and early in the present century, 
it found a permanent resting-place in the Museo delle Terme.2, The component fig- 
ures of the group bore at various times the following conjectural names: Pyramus 
and Thisbe; Paetus and Arria; Menophilus and Drypetina;? Macareus and Canace; 
and Canace and one of her father’s footmen. In 1877 they were identified as cop- 
ies ‘ of bronze originals that formed part of the great dedication of Attalus I of Per- 
gamum in the third quarter of the third century B.c. The marble from which the 
group is carved came from the coast of Asia Minor or from one of the adjacent 
islands.’ The presumption is, therefore, that the statue is a direct copy made from 
a Pergamene original—as in the case of the Capitoline Gaul—and executed in 
Greek rather than in Roman times.* Indeed, there is some reason to believe that 
it is a contemporary copy. 

In the course of the retreat from one of the battles in which, during the period 
241-228 s.c., Attalus severely chastised the Galatians, the youthful hero decides to 
seek death for his wife and himself rather than fall into the hands of the Pergamenes. 
He profits by a moment’s respite to stab his companion in the left side; and as she 
sinks in death, he drives the point of his short-sword deep into his own breast above 
the collar-bone. His head is turned back behind his right shoulder. Perhaps, as is 
ordinarily supposed, he is looking defiantly at the pursuing foe, or more specifically, 
glaring upward at a horseman who is almost upon him.’ But the more prosaic 
exigencies of the situation must not be lost sight of. The blade is coming extremely 

1See Th. Schreiber, Die antiken Bildwerke der Villa Ludovisi, 1880, No. 92, p. 112. 

2 No. 8608 (earlier, No. 43). Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, No. 422. This group, the exact 
provenance of which is unknown, is first mentioned in the Villa Ludovisi inventory for 1633. It was 
first published by Perrier, Segmenta Nobilium Signorum et Statuarum, Rome, 1638, pl. 32. The older 
literature dealing with the group is found in Schreiber, op. cit., pp. 114-15; the more recent, in Helbig- 
Amelung, Fiihrer durch die éffentl. Samml. klass.Altertiimer in Rom,* 1913, II, p. 98. The most scien- 
tific account is that of von Bienkowski, Die Darstellungen der Gallier, 1908, pp. 6-12, pl. I, figs. 6-11, 
155; the most recent, that of Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, 1928, pp. 293 ff. 

’ This amazing identification had its origin in a story recounted by Ammianus Marcellinus, 16, 7, 
9-10. Menofilus, a eunuch of Mithradates the Great, slew Drypetina, a daughter of the King, to 
prevent her falling into the hands of the Romans, and later committed suicide. 

‘By Thriimer, Die Siege der Pergamener, 1877, pp. 10 f. It had been suggested somewhat earlier 


that they represented barbarians. 
* Helbig-Amelung, op. cit., I, p. 498; II, p. 97. Kinkel, Mosaik zur Kunstgesch., p. 80, thinks it is 


Furni marble. 
*See Amelung, in Helbig-Amelung, II, No. 1302. Lippold, however, Kopien und Umbildungen, 


1923, pp. 23, 104, 111 ff., regards it as a copy of the second century A.D. 
7 Bienkowski (op. cit., p. 8) suggests, somewhat fancifully, that the knight may be none other than 


King Attalus himself. 
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near to the warrior’s face—so close in fact that it actually comes in contact with the 
wild tousled hair of the man, which Diodorus speaks of as being so shaggy and un- 
kempt in the case of the Gauls, and so greatly resembling a horse’s mane, that they 
bore a closer likeness to Pans and satyrs than to human beings!! He instinctively 
turns his head on one side. 

It is absurd to postulate, as some do,? that inasmuch as the sword thrust is being 
directed into the left breast, the objective is, therefore, the heart of the Gaul. Such 
a feat of arms would surely have been beyond the powers of the most valiant of 
champions. No doubt the artist was perfectly conversant with the fact that the 
left section of the collar-bone shields a number of large blood-vessels, notably the 
subclavian vein, with the left carotid artery and the aorta not far to the rear. A 
puncture inflicted in any one of these would produce almost immediate death from 
hemorrhage. The blood which streams on the breast of the Gaul may be conceived 
of as partly his own, partly his wife’s. The blade was dripping before it pierced the 
bosom of its owner. 

The restored parts of the group are (in addition to considerable portions of the 
base) as follows: 

On the woman: the nose; the left arm from the biceps muscle down; the lower part 
of the right forearm together with the hand; four of the toes of the right foot; small 
portions of the drapery. 

On the man: the upper half of the left side, and the lower part of the right side, of 
the nose; the left forearm down to the wrist; the first finger of the left hand; the 
floating part of the drapery and the strut that connects it with the back; almost the 
entire right arm and shoulder; the hilt of the sword and a section of the blade adja- 
cent to it; a few inches of the middle section of the blade. At least one of the struts ° 
that connect the bodies is modern, perhaps both.‘ But the required restoration is 
rendered certain from the cuttings in the marble. 

It cannot in all reason be expected that the correctness of any restoration of an 
ancient statue should lie but within reasonable limits. Here, however, the work 
of the restorer has been repeatedly challenged in two major points. The lesser of 
these may first be considered. 

In the words of Lawrence,* one of the most recent objectors, “‘the woman’s left 
arm should droop parallel to the drapery.”” Such acontention is, of course, based on 
the general assumption of the limpness of the body from which the life has either 
fled or else is rapidly departing. It is no doubt the intention of the artist to depict 
the woman as no longer capable of exerting muscular control or even movement. 
But the proper position of the forearm will be dictated by the ability of the upper- 
arm, under the circumstances, to rotate freely at the shoulder. If this upper-arm 
can turn so far to the front that the biceps muscle inclines in a downward direction, 
then the forearm is permitted, through physiological considerations, to follow suit 
and hang freely from the elbow. 


1 Diodorus, V, 28. 2 As Gardner, Greek Sculpture *, 1920, p. 494. 

* The details of these restorations I have gleaned partly from Helbig-Amelung, II, p. 97; partly from 
Bienkowski, pp. 7-8; partly from personal examination of the group. 

4 The doubt is expressed by Bienkowski, p. 8; I am unable to determine the truth of the matter from 
my own observations. 5 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 293. 
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The photographic pose in which the Gaul and his wife have been caught by the 
artist must have been preceded by action which may be hypothetically reconstructed 
in some such way as this: They have been fleeing side by side when the man, who 
realizes that escape is impossible, darts behind the woman from right to left, seizes 
her left arm below the shoulder with his left hand, raises it so as to expose a vital 
spot, and then stabs her between the ribs. A few tottering steps and she is on her 
knees. The whole proceeding occupies but a moment and the Gaul is still in full 
stride and still grasps his wife’s arm as he turns back his head and strikes the reeking 
sword into his own breast. 

The surviving stump of the woman’s left arm has been grasped in such a way that 
the finger-tips are on the inner side; the swell of the biceps muscle lies thus in a hori- 
zontal, not vertical, position. The elbow-joint must, therefore, be restored with the 
external condyle of the humerus upward, a position which would absolutely prevent 
the forearm from hanging limply downwards. The point in question may easily be 
demonstrated through the agency of living models. The inference is that the 
original restoration must be substantially correct, despite the fact that the arm’s 
attitude does break somewhat into the general pyramidal effect of the artistic com- 
position. Such an infringement of the older compositional laws would not have 
worried the virtuosi of the time. 

Inasmuch as this appears to be the only example in ancient art of a man stabbing 
himself in the neck,' the restoration of the right arm of the Gaul presents a problem 
of peculiar interest. And yet, superficially, the narrowness of the limits within 
which the restorer here exercises his craft would seem to call for but a modicum of 
judiciousness. The sword may be reconstructed with almost complete accuracy. 
The point is embedded in the chest to a depth of an inch or more, and the part 
nearest is preserved as high as the upper fold of the drapery. Ancient is also the 
portion that is commingled with the hair of the man. The intervening section ad- 
mits of a nicety of restoration that must lie within the limits of a millimeter or there- 
abouts. The length of the weapon the restorer has been able to estimate approxi- 
mately from a consideration of the natural position of the hand of him who wields it 
and more specifically from the sheath which is preserved in relief on the base of the 
monument (the part is ancient). The xiphos has been restored according to a com- 
mon Greek or Graeco-Gallic pattern, whose details show moderately-sized quillons, 
a ten-centimeter haft, and a round pommel with surmounting stud. The lines of 
breakage of the arm have followed an unusual direction (Fig. 1): two thirds of the 


1 There is perhaps a partial parallel in a scene that appears on a sarcophagus in the Museo Capitolino 
(I am indebted to Miss G. M. A. Richter for this reference). See Rodenwaldt, Die Kunst der Antike, 
1927, p. 612; Reinach, Rép. de reliefs, 1912, III, p. 205; central theme reproduced in Johnston, Private 
Life of the Romans *, 1932, p. 101, fig. 58. In the midst of a confused scene of conflict between Greeks 
and Gauls, a warrior of the latter people is seen reclining with his back propped against a dying horse. 
His right hand grasps the hilt of a short-sword or dagger that is embedded in his breast. It is ordinarily 
interpreted as a case of suicide; but the stabbing might have been done by anenemy. It is noteworthy 
that the hand of the fallen man holds the haft in the same way as the restored hand of the Ludovisi 
Gaul. 

The despairing Greek warrior, like the Hebrew, was wont to throw himself on his sword. Cf. the 
numerous representations, in Greek art, of the death of Ajax, and the accounts of the death of King 
Saul and his armor-bearer preserved in IJ Samuel, 31, 45 and I Chronicles, 10, 4-5. 
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surface of the deltoid muscle has been preserved, but the damage done extends so 
deeply that it includes part of the teres muscles to the rear of the armpit. The 
restoration has been made from three separate pieces of marble. 

The preserved part of the shoulder, small as it is, provides a pretty definite clue as 
to the original lie cf the upper arm. Seemingly, then, it ought to be a compara- 
tively simple matter to establish the true connection between hand and sword-hilt; 

but by virtue of the rotational property 
of the human elbow-joint, the arm is 
capable of holding a sword to the throat 
in either one of two attitudes; with the 
back of the hand, or the palm of the 
hand, respectively, towards the face; or, 
in other words, with the little finger up- 
wards or the thumb upwards. ‘The re- 
storer has chosen the first of these 
positions. 
Now, in a situation of this kind, where 
we seem to have no parallels in ancient 
Fic. 1.—Drawine or THE Ricut SHOULDER OF art to guide us, and what we may call the 


THE GAUL SHOWING THE THREE SECTIONS OF ‘ . Pie 
MARBLE UsED IN THE RESTORATION aNp tHe Stabbing and the thrusting position of the 


PRESERVED Part oF THE DELTow MUSCLE arm are both possible, we cannot say 
dogmatically what the original attitude 
of the arm may have been. But we are undoubtedly justified, from a legal point of 
view, in adopting the assumption that the sculptor of the group, a man of intelligence 
and enlightenment as he surely was, would have placed the arm of the stabber in the * 
position of the greatest efficiency physiologically speaking. That is, he would have 
represented the act of suicide as it would be executed by a man expert in the use of 
arms, with no fumbling or bungling such as attended, at a later date, the death of 
Nero. 
Th. Schreiber ! published the first scientific account of the statue, and it was he, 
I think, who was the first to find fault seriously with the existing restoration of the 
right arm of the Gaul. ‘Der Oberarm,” he writes, “‘war mehr nach aufwiirts und 
nach aussen gedreht, der Vorderarm demnach stirker erhoben, so dass die nieder- 
stossende Hand den Daumen nach oben kehren musste. Sie war also urspriinglich 
dem Gesicht etwas niiher und héher gehalten.”” This was written more than half a 
century ago. ‘Trendelenburg,? who a decade later contributed the article on Per- 
gamene sculpture to Baumeister’s Denkmdler, expresses the same view; this was 
shortly afterwards repeated, with amplification, by Helbig.* The great influence 
exerted by these weighty authorities seems to have swayed subsequent scholars to 
such an extent that I know of scarcely a handbook of Greek sculpture that dares 
to dissent from their findings. Even the free-lance Lawrence, the most recent 
writer in English on the subject, calls the present restoration of the arm simply 
“futile.” 4 


1 Schreiber, op. cit., pp. 112-15. ? Trendelenburg, in Baumeister’s Denkmdler, 1889, II, p. 1238. 
3 Helbig, Fiihrer ', 1891, No. 884. 4 Lawrence. l.c. 
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Amelung,' in his revision of Helbig’s Fiihrer, goes so far as to modify, in a note, 
the original contention to the extent of granting that the question ought to be 
settled by a practical demonstration with models. Friedrichs-Wolters * agree, de 
Coverleylike, that much is to be said on both sides of the question. Dickins * is of 
the same mind. 

No more than two eminent scholars have, so far as I am aware, revolted from the 
teachings of the Schreiber-Helbig school. These are Michaelis‘ and von Bien- 
kowski,' who believe that the main feature of the restoration is sound, though they 
concur with the earlier scholars in the view that some slight alteration should be made 
in the position of the right elbow so that the Gaul’s face may be brought into clearer 
light. Michaelis once published a reconstructed cast * wherein the right arm is 
held high, the forearm being indeed almost vertical, and the elbow held far back. 
This arrangement affords an uninterrupted view of the features from the front; but 
the objections to it on other grounds are so serious that the experimenter saw reason 
to abandon it in a later publication.’?. Bienkowski is for setting the statue on a low 
pedestal, and lowering the right arm of the Gaul as much as the exigencies of the 
original stump will permit. 

Most of the scholars who have busied themselves with a study of this group have 
fallen, I think, into a state of unnecessary worry over the question of the angle 
from which it was viewed or ought to be viewed. Naturally, the countenance is the 
chief point of interest, but the faces of the man and the woman look in nearly oppo- 
site directions, and this setting completely baffles the observer who attempts to 
regard them simultaneously. It is necessary, like Aeneas inspecting the works of 
art at Carthage and Cumae, singula lustrare and to inspect the group from many 
points. If there is anything in Helbig’s theory that the Gaul and his wife formed the 
centre of the complex of dedications of Attalus, ample scope would undoubtedly 
have been afforded for accomplishing this end. But Bienkowski is perhaps cor- 
rect in his belief that the right elbow should be about two centimeters lower than in 
the restoration. He has demonstrated that this is feasible by enlisting the aid of 
artists and models.* Physiologically speaking, the attitude would be an easier one, 
and there is thus a better view of the face as seen from the Gaul’s right. 

But the truly important question is concerned with the position of the right hand 
in relation to the haft of the sword. Which came next to the pommel, the thumb or 
the little finger? Since the great majority of scholars support the former view, it is 
necessary to enquire into the seeming grounds of their belief. They appear, without 
exception, to follow the line of the original contention of Helbig which was this:* 
‘on the one hand it is evident that the arm could thus (i.e., with the little finger 
downwards) deal a much more effective blow; while on the other the face would not 
be so much concealed, and the spectator could see its profile by standing opposite the 

1 Amelung, in Helbig-Amelung, II, p. 98; but ef. his Der moderne Cicerone, I, p. 444. 

? Friedrichs-Wolters, Die Gipsabgiisse antiker Bildwerke, 1885, No. 1413, pp. 525 f.; ef. Friedrichs, 
Bausteine, No. 580. 3 Dickins, Hellenistic Sculpture, 1920, p. 11. 

4 Michaelis, “Strassburger Antiken,” Festschrift zur Strassb. Philologenversammlungen, 1901, p. 38. 

5 Bienkowski, pp. 8-12. 6 Michaelis op. cit., fig. 45. 


7 In the later editions of the Springer-Michaelis Handbuch, as in ed. 9, p. 399, fig. 738. 
* Bienkowski, p. 12. ® Helbig, Fiihrer (the Muirhead translation), 1896, II, p. 118. 
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left leg.’’ This was amplified somewhat in the third edition of the Fiihrer, although 
meanwhile the situation had become distinctly altered through the lowering of the 
pedestal of the group to the extent of 0.70 m. Our first illustration (Pl. XVIII A, the 
frequently published Alinari photograph) shows, however, that the features of 
the Gaul are clearly visible, as it is, from the position suggested by Helbig. 

Let us deal, finally, with the “effectiveness of the blow” dealt by the arm when 
the back of the hand faces outward from the body and the thumb comes next to the 
pommel. It is perfectly clear, from the writings of those who put their faith in the 
doctrine of the superiority of the power granted by this position, that they have not 
themselves experimented with the requisite tools. The idea seems to be based ulti- 
mately on the traditional belief current among peaceful folk, who have had them- 
selves no experience of arms, as to how a stab is normally inflicted. The stage villain 
invariably dispatches his victim with a downward blow of the dagger. This may 
indeed be the usual pose of the assassin; but it is not the attitude of the fighting man. 
I imagine that some have supposed that the warrior, while in the act of killing his 
wife, would have held his weapon according to the dictates of modern tradition. 
Then, as the suicide follows hard upon the murder, there would be no time for him to 
alter his grip on the sword-hilt. However, there is no reason to believe that the 
first blow would have been delivered in any such fashion. The most famous stab- 
bing scenes in Greek vase-paintings reveal the killer in the act of striking his victim 
in a fashion which runs directly counter to modern accepted belief. Most notable 
among these is the Achilles, on the red-figure cylix in Munich,' thrusting his sword 
into the neck of Penthesilea. She is kneeling before him in an attitude in which the 
traditional “assassin-stab” would seem to be invited. 

All this has, of course, little to do with the question of how a man may stab him- ° 
self in the throat most effectively. The problem is to be solved only through ex- 
perimentation. After a somewhat extended examination of the situation, con- 
ducted with the aid of models, together with the advice of:a competent physiologist * 
and physicist, I have succeeded in establishing certain points. 

The Schreiber-Helbig position is indeed possible, but in the execution of his act 
the would-be suicide would be confronted with several difficulties. If the arm is 
held in a natural attitude, he must very considerably relax his hold on the hilt in 
order to make contact between sword-point and throat. This is illustrated in Fig. 
3, where a tendency is shown towards supination, a position of the wrist which (as is 
well known to golfers the world over) makes for extreme feebleness of stroke. , On 
the other hand, the models found that, when they gripped the haft firmly, they were 
unable to bring the sword-point into contact with the proper objective, that is to 
say, they could only strike the chest several inches below the required spot. A 
compromise is shown in Figs. 4 and 5. The models, a man of good and a man of 
slight muscular development, encountered the same difficulties. It will be seen in 

1See Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, 1923, III, fig. 501. For other well-known stabbing 
scenes in Attic red-figure art see ibid., figs. 357, 371, 478, 504, 508a. From an examination that I have 
recently made of a large number of vase-paintings—in the course of assembling material for a forth- 
coming volume, Greek Arms and Armor—I have had occasion to compute that the “stabbing position” 


is found, on an average, not more than once in five hundred scenes of fighting. 
? I am particularly indebted to my colleague, Dr. James E. Kindred. 
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Fic. 2.—TuHe APPROXIMATE POSITION OF THE Fic. 3.—Stassine Position or Arm SHOWING 
Ricut or THE Gaut as REsToRED * PartiaLLty Open Hanp AND Bent Wrist 


Fic. 4.—Stassine Position or ArM SHOWING 
Great Muscutar Strain ATTENDS Fic. 5.—ATTITUDE SIMILAR TO THAT OF Fic. 4. 
Errort To GrasP Sworp PosEep witH Mopet or LIGHTER PHysiQquE 


*In Figs. 2 to 5 the model in each case stands more erect than the original. The right arm thus 
presents a more upright position. 
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either case that the hand grasps more firmly than in Fig. 3, and the forearm is 
straight. But the blow is struck only by dint of lowering the right elbow to a posi- 
tion that would not well accord with the surviving stump of the Gallic arm. 

The strain attendant upon the attitude is well manifested in Figs. 3 and 4, par- 
ticularly 4, where the biceps and triceps are contracted to the utmost extent and the 
concomitant loss of effectiveness is very obvious. On the other hand, Fig. 2, where 
the Michaelis-Bienkowski position is employed, reveals an entirely different state of 
affairs. The muscles of the upper arm are uncontracted and thus are capable of 
powerful action in the final thrust; the point of the sword, even when the hilt is 
grasped as tightly as one desires, is readily brought against the throat; and the elbow 
is held relatively high without difficulty, as in the Ludovisi restoration. This posi- 
tion of the arm permits pronation of the wrist, an action that is decidedly more pow- 
erful in physiological result than is the process of supination, which is the only thing 
possible if the thumb is held upwards. 

Experiments conducted through the medium of a pressure-gauge placed above 
the collar-bone and compressed by a rod held first in the stabbing position, then in 
the thrusting, show that a more powerful pressure may be exerted when the little 
finger is upward—just how much more powerful I should hesitate to assert, as the 
ratio of difference seems to vary among individual experimenters. The evidence 
here is not, of course, conclusive, as the action involved is one of steady pressure 
rather than sudden thrust. But it all tends in the same direction. In the Schreiber- 
Helbig position, the forearm is cramped to such an extent that free muscular action 
is seriously inhibited. 

It is possible, I am informed, to express mathematically—in terms of the lever— 
the relative potencies of the two positions, the balance being decidedly in favor of- 
the position where the thumb is downward. 

Thus, the restorer of the statue seems to score on all counts. Both he and the 
Pergamene artist lived in ages! when sword and dagger play was infinitely better 
understood than it is by critics of the present day or of the nineteenth century. 
Our conclusion is that, inasmuch as the work of the restorer appears, on physiologi- 
cal, anatomical, and artistic grounds, to be essentially sound, there is every reason 
to believe that he has reproduced, with almost perfect accuracy, the lines of the 


original statue. 
A. D. FRASER 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


1 It must be confessed that the precise date at which the restorations of the group were made is un- 
certain. Meyer (quoted by Schreiber, op. cit., p. 113) thinks that they were executed at different 
periods, but his opinion is not shared, so far as I know, by any other authority who has actually ex- 
amined the work. In all probability, the repairs and restorations were made during the régime of 
Ludovico Ludovisi as Cardinal, 1621-1632. It is known that many works of the collection were 
restored during that period by the distinguished sculptor of Bologna, Alessandro Algardi. A magnifi- 
cent group such as that of the Gaul and his wife would surely have been among the earliest to claim 
his attention. 

It is interesting to note that a contemporary painting by Guido Reni (1575-1642), the Death of 
Lucretia, which hangs in the United States National Museum, shows the Roman lady in the act of 
holding the knife to her bosom in the same attitude as does the restored hand of the Gaul. 
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THE CRADLE OF HOMO SAPIENS 


THE area of the earth’s surface in which the direct ancestors of modern man 
developed has long engaged the attention of anthropologists. 

At the outset, it must be stated that even at this time it is by no means certain in 
which definite locality this great cultural advance took place. However, in view of 
the enormous wealth of scientific evidence obtained through various world-wide 
anthropological researches, I venture to suggest that southwestern Asia, including 
the adjoining African territory, may well have nurtured the development of Homo 
Sapiens. 

Let us state the case for and against each of the five continents as having been 
the cradle of mankind. Everyone will agree that all available evidence would mili- 
tate against either the American continent or Australia as having been the area 
where neoanthropic man developed. The simple dismissal of these two continents 
may suggest an easy solution, but this is far from being the case. 

With regard to Europe, there is abundant archaeological evidence that Man in- 
habited this continent from pre-Chellean times, but the general consensus of opinion 
is that western Europe was the region into which prehistoric man migrated from 
the east or south. 

In view of the sporadic distribution of Pre-Neanderthal man, including Sinan- 
thropus, Pithecanthropus, Soloensis, Eoanthropus, Heidelbergensis, and Oldoway, it 
is impossible to state with any degree of certainty the cradle of the human race, 
although Central Asia is the more probable location. 

We are thus inevitably faced with the evidence for Asia and Africa, and from the 
following statements it will be observed that the writer favors a mild compromise in 
this respect. 

The oldest human remains which have yet been found are from the most widely 
scattered regions of Europe, Africa and Asia. Dr. L. S. B. Leakey claims ' that 
Oldoway in Kenya Colony, British East Africa, marks the most ancient geological 
horizon containing human bones. This contention is disputed by Sir Arthur Keith? 
and other eminent anthropologists. 

Sinanthropus pekinensis, master of fire and maker of flint tools, lived in a cave at 
Chou Kou Tien near Peiping, at the suggested date of approximately one million 
years ago. 

On the island of Java lived the semi-erect creature known as Pithecanthropus 
erectus. ‘The approximate date during which this ape-Man wandered beside the 
banks of the Bengawan River is believed to be in the neighborhood of five thousand 
centuries before the Christian era. 

During September, 1931, three fragmentary skulls of Homo (Javanthropus) 
soloensis * were found in Pleistocene deposits in Java. The cephalic index of the 


1 Early in 1932. 2 New York Times, March 23, 1932, and August 2, 1932. 

3 Name given to Ngandong man by Sir Arthur Keith and described in the Illustrated London News, 
June 4, 1932. 
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first skull of this new species corresponds with that of the Neanderthal type, and Sir 
Arthur Keith suggests that “this ancient skull represents a stage in the evolution of 
man which corresponds to that reached by Neanderthal man in Europe.” 

From South Africa we have Homo rhodesiensis, which bears several primitive 
characters, but its antiquity still remains doubtful, so that it should be mentioned 
but not included in the final summary. 

The oldest European remains are Eoanthropus dawsoni from Piltdown in Sussex, 
and Homo heidelbergensis from the Mauer sandpit near Heidelberg. 


Fic. 1.—Map Snowine Hyporuericat CentrE OF DEVELOPMENT OF Homo Sapiens AND SITES OF 
Earuiest KNown Human Remarns: 1. Peiprine, 2. Kenya 3. Java, 4. HEIDELBERG, 5. 
DOWN, 6. RHODESIA 


The accompanying map (Fig. 1) shows the general location of these discoveries 
and the wide separation between Piltdown, Oldoway, Peiping and Java will be 
observed. 

It does not seem probable to me that any of these four localities could have been 
the original point from which the earliest men migrated. The distances combined 
with many geographical barriers would tend to make a theory of this nature unten- 
able. I suggest that an area more or less equidistant from the outer edges of 
Europe, Asia and Africa may indeed be the center in which development took place. 
It will therefore be necessary to examine the climatological and archaeological evi- 
dences for this chosen land. 

As regards the climate and habitability of southwestern Asia in ancient times, it 
is probable that the early glaciations extended only as far south as the northern 
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boundaries of southwestern Asia,’ and the former fertility of North Arabia has been 
proved by data recently obtained.’ 

Archaeological evidence shows that man in palaeolithic and neolithic phases of 
culture inhabited the North Arabian Desert.2 A typologically Chellean coup-de- 
poing was found by the writer at a total depth of eleven feet six inches in the gravels 
near Bayir Wells, which lie some forty-five miles east of Petra. Also, many thou- 
sands of flint implements were collected from surface sites in this region. 

The river gravels of Palestine have yielded Chellean and Acheulean implements, 
and near the Sea of Galilee a fragmentary Neanderthal skull was found.’ Since the 
spring of 1928 Miss Dorothy Garrod has found Neanderthal human remains and 
artifacts in the caves on the pleasant slopes of Mount Carmel. 

According to Dr. G. G. MacCurdy ‘* seven Neanderthal skeletons have been 
found® in the Cave of the Kids near Haifa. The detailed study of these fossil 
remains should throw a flood of light on the skeletal structure and anatomy of 
Neanderthal man. 

In Egypt nearly fifty years ago, Pitt-Rivers discovered palaeoliths in the lowest 
river terrace west of Luxor. Pére Bovier-Lapierre has collected palaeolithic and 
neolithic implements near Cairo, and his collection at the Collége de la Sainte 
Famille, Cairo, which I have been privileged to examine, contains a wealth of 
valuable material. 

Vignard discovered a peculiar, microlithic industry * in the Kom Ombo plain. 
These implements can be dated stratigraphically. Sandford and Arkell’ found in 
the river terraces of the Nile implements resembling those collected from the ter- 
races of the rivers Thames and Somme in northern Europe. 

The area under discussion, namely southwestern Asia, is now occupied by mem- 
bers of the Mediterranean Race, which includes the various Semitic and Proto- 
Semitic * groups. Sergi introduced the term “Mediterranean” about the beginning 
of this century to include the original population, who dwelt beside the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Furthermore, he claimed that at one time this race also’ occupied 
Western Europe, North Africa and its eastern boundaries as far south as the equator. 
Sergi also suggested that East Africa might have been the home of the Mediterranean 
Race. 

Elliot Smith ° classifies the members of this race as follows: wavy brown or black 
hair; skin color, olive brown; eyes, dark with black irises; stature, average (males 
5 ft. 5 in., females 5 ft.); the head is long and narrow (dolicocephalic) with a 
cephalic index of between 70 and 75. 


1A detailed geological and climatological study of the Near East would be a most valuable contri- 
bution. ? Field Museum North Arabian Desert Expeditions, 1927-28. 

* By F. Turville-Petre in June, 1925. See Researches in Prehistoric Galilee, London, 1927 (British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem). 4 Science News Letter, June 18, 1932. 

5 By the Joint Expedition of the American School of Prehistoric Research and the British School 
of Archaeology, Dr. Theodore D. McCown, Leader. ® Called the Sebilian. 

7K. S. Sandford, and W. J. Arkell, Palaeolithic Man in the Nile-Faiyum Divide. Chicago, 1929. 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago Expeditions. 

8 Since these are linguistic terms connoting a definite culture, I suggest the term Proto-Mediterran- 
ean. * Human History, New York, 1929, pp. 139-148. 
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Living members of this race are to be found beside the shores of the Mediterranean 
and, according to Elliot Smith (p. 140), “the peoples of Arabia and many of the 
inhabitants of Palestine and Syria conform in all essential respects to the Mediter- 
ranean type. The earliest inhabitants of Mesopotamia, the Sumerians, were mem- 
bers of the Mediterranean Race.” 

This last sentence is of particular interest, since the statement that the early 
basic population of the “Fertile Crescent” was dolicocephalic has been proved by 
the skeletal material excavated! at Kish? and Jemdet Nasr* where the trenches 
extended down to virgin soil. The general theory, however, is that the Sumerians 
were brachycephalic, although at the present moment final and conclusive evi- 
dence is still absent. The majority of Sumerian statues and statuettes by con- 
temporary artists are round-headed, which lends some measure of support to this 
theory. Furthermore, in the post-neolithic phase at Kish brachycephalic skulls 
have been found suggesting thereby that part of the population, probably the ruling 
families, were non-Mediterranean in type. As a final note let me add that among 
the four hundred modern Arabs of the Kish area measured anthropometrically in 
1927-28,‘ there is a small but definite brachycephalic strain in the population. 

At the present time it is impossible to say if the Sumerians were brachycephalic or 
dolicocephalic, but the evidence available suggests that the first-comers into the 
watered lands of Mesopotamia were long-headed (the Proto-Mediterraneans) and 
that they were “smitten with weapons” by the round-headed Sumerians, who 
swept down upon them from the east or south at an early date. 

Speiser ° gives an interesting interpretation of the important discoveries at Tell 
Billa and Tepe Gawra, writing (p. 32) as follows: “‘It still commends itself, there- 
fore, as the most probable solution that the non-Sumerian and non-Semitic moun- 
taineers were the first to settle in Mesopotamia, following the course of the Two 
Rivers that were building up the fertile valley. The Semites reached the country 
from the south, and probably also from the west, while the Sumerians arrived at the 
head of the Persian Gulf some time later, to form the third ethnic stratum of the 
country. Whether they had come by land or by sea, whether in a single wave or in 
several successive invasions, no one can say as yet... ” 

This theory adds a third ethnic group to the already complicated “‘Garden of 
Eden” district, and Speiser adds (p. 35) that “‘as far as our present indications go, 
we have to look towards the Caucasus for the home of the original settlers of Meso- 
potamia.” 

Keith * (p. 387) writes as follows: “‘ Where were the ancestors of the Cro-magnon 
and Predmost people in Mousterian times? Europe was then inhabited by men of 


1 By The Field Museum-—Oxford University Joint Expedition. 

2 See appendix by L. H. Dudley Buxton in S. Langdon’s Excavations at Kish, Vol. I, pp. 115-25. 

3 The only complete skull contemporaneous with painted pottery (Geometric II of Susa) was hyper- 
dolicocephalic. See J.R.A.S. 1932, pp. 967-970. 

‘In my forthcoming memoir on the physical characters of 666 Arabs of Central Mesopotamia, the 
statistics are recorded in full. This publication is now in Field Museum press. 

5 E. A. Speiser, ‘‘The Bearing of the Excavations at Tell Billa and at Tepe Gawra upon the Ethnic 
Problems of Ancient Mesopotamia.” A.J.A., Vol. XXXVI (1932), pp. 29-35. 

6 Sir Arthur Keith, New Discoveries Relating to the Antiquity of Man, London, 1931. 
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the Neanderthal stock. The evidence, such as it now stands, leads us to regard the 
southwestern region of Asia as the cradle of evolution of the white man, and that in 
the Cro-magnons and Predmostians we have the European pioneers of this stock. 
The modern Arab is probably a direct descendant of the stock which, in pleistocene 
times, gave Europe its first neanthropic invaders. Such a theory serves better than 
any other to explain the regional distribution of the great living stocks of mankind. 
There is, on the other hand, a strong school which regards Africa as the most likely 
homeland of the Caucasian stock—both ancient and modern.” 

In the introduction to my report on the physical characteristics of the Arabs of 
Central Mesopotamia, where Sir Arthur Keith has so masterfully interpreted the 
meaning of the anthropometric statistics collected (see note 1, p. 7), he concludes 
that the racial affinities are with Africa rather than with Asia, which thereby sug- 
gests an early link through a common ancestral group. 

It must also be noted that the shaded area on the map (Fig. 1) lay to the south of 
the great ice sheet and was, therefore, habitable from a climatological point of view. 
Furthermore, man in various palaeolithic cultural phases left his stone weapons and 
tools to bear witness to his existence in this region. The bones of Neanderthal man 
have been preserved in the caves of Palestine, and the associated flint implements 
and fauna suggest an intimate relationship with the contemporary inhabitants of 
the North Arabian and Syrian Deserts. 

On the surface of the sands of the great Rub’al Khali, to the south, Philby ' found 
flint implements of neolithic and bronze age types, and Bertram Thomas ? brought 
back a perfect flint arrowhead from the sands of Sanam. These discoveries imply 
that central and south Arabia were also inhabited prior to historic times. 

In conclusion the area suggested by the writer as the probable homeland of neo- 
anthropic man has yielded archaeological evidence of its continuous inhabitation 
from early palaeolithic down to contemporary times, and its geographical location 
occupies a central position between Africa, Europe and Asia. 

With the cordial codperation of the various governments throughout the world, 
combined with scientific exploration both by the spade of the archaeologist and the 
callipers of the physical anthropologist, as well as research work by trained students 
in other branches of anthropology, the fascinating problem of the cradle of the human 
race may be solved to the general satisfaction of those interested in the question. 
I am, however, afraid that this Utopian state cannot be reached for at least several 
generations to come. 

Henry 


Fretp Museum or Natura History 
Chicago, Illinois 


1In a personal communication to the author dated June 2, 1932. 
2 Arabia Felix, New York, 1932, p. 207. 
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THE new excavations in the Troad, begun in 1932 by the University of Cincinnati, 
were made possible through the initiative of Professor W. T. Semple, head of the 
Classical Department of the University, and Mrs. Semple. As a result of a visit 
to Ankara in the autumn of 1931 after several months of study and planning, they 
secured a concession from the Turkish Government for the resumption of excava- 
tion at Troy itself (Hissarlik) and for further exploration in the Troad. They also 
provided the necessary financial support for the undertaking, beginning with the 
erection at the site of a substantial and comfortable house for the staff of the expedi- 
tion and of a building with suitable workrooms and storerooms. 

On their way to Turkey Dr. and Mrs. Semple spent some time in Berlin discuss- 
ing the project with Professors Rodenwaldt and Dérpfeld. The Expedition is 
under the greatest obligation to the generosity of the German Archaeological 
Institute and its President, Professor G. Rodenwaldt, who graciously transferred 
to the University of Cincinnati their prior claims to the site, and who through Pro- 
fessors Karo and Schede, the Directors of the branch Institutes in Athens and 
Istanbul, rendered invaluable assistance in many other ways. 

Professor Dérpfeld collaborated whole-heartedly with the Expedition, spending 
four weeks with us at Troy and placing at our disposal without reserve all his knowl- 
edge of the site and its problems and all his experience in excavating. The advan- 
tage of having with us an expert familiar with almost every stone in the ruins, 
who made the admirable plan of the labyrinthine complex of walls of many periods, 
and who provided a direct link with Schliemann and his pioneer excavations can 
only be inadequately acknowledged. It was in 1882 that Dr. Dérpfeld first came 
to Troy as the young assistant of Schliemann, who had already then been working 
intermittently for a dozen years in his ambitious task of clearing the site. Since 
that time Dr. Dérpfeld has maintained a constant interest in Troy. His excava- 
tions, beginning with the later campaigns of Schliemann, culminated, after the 
latter’s death in 1890, in the two seasons of 1893 and 1894, when, with funds sup- 
plied by Mme. Schliemann and by the German Emperor, he laid bare the massive 
walls of the Sixth City and found convincing evidence to show that the Sixth City 
was Homer’s Troy. In the ensuing years he revisited the site repeatedly and eluci- 
dated the remains to hundreds of scholars and students; and he has continued to 
study its manifold unsettled problems, with special reference recently to the Homeric 
episodes and the camping place of the Greeks. In 1924 he was able to conduct a 
small exploration at Besika Tepe and in the neighborhood, and he had long hoped 
to be permitted to do some supplementary digging at Troy itself. His hope of 
doing so in person had finally been abandoned, and it was with the most cordial 
generosity and good will that he welcomed the University of Cincinnati’s project 
and offered his assistance. It seemed peculiarly fitting that he was thus enabled 
to celebrate at Troy in 1932 the fifty-year jubilee of his active connection with the 
site; and the members of the Expedition will long cherish in memory the pleasure 


and the privilege of being present on that occasion. 
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In addition to Professor and Mrs. Semple and Professor Dérpfeld the staff of the 
Expedition comprised the following: C. W. Blegen, Field Director; W. A. Heurtley, 
Assistant Director of the British School at Athens; Dr. F. W. Goethert, Fellow on 
stipend from the German Archaeological Institute; Dorothy H. Cox, Architect; 
John L. Caskey, Mrs. R. K. Hack, Dorothy Rawson and Marion Rawson. Mrs. 
C. W. Blegen and Mrs. B. H. Hill assisted during a part of May and June. To all 
of these the cordial thanks of the Expedition are due for their generous and com- 
petent help. We are also deeply grateful to the British School of Archaeology at 
Athens for granting Mr. Heurtley leave to join our staff; and to the German Archae- 
ological Institute for lending us the services of Dr. Goethert. 

The new excavations at Troy were undertaken with two definite objects in view. 
In the first place it seemed both desirable and timely to make a fresh and thorough 
test of the stratification of the site. During the past generation a vast body of new 
knowledge has come to light bearing on the prehistoric cultures of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. The epoch-making discoveries of Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos 
and of the British, Italian, American, French and Greek excavators elsewhere in 
Crete, the supplementary researches of the German Archaeological Institute under 
Professors Karo and Miiller at Tiryns, and of the British School under Dr. Wace 
at Mycenae, the intensified explorations in Central and Northern Greece, and Mr. 
Heurtley’s systematic investigations in Macedonia, to mention only a few, have 
yielded an immense amount of new material from which it is possible to rebuild as a 
substantial and relatively orderly edifice the main structure of prehistoric Aegean 
civilization. What relation does Troy bear to this structure and how do the suc- 
cessive “Cities” fit into the general scheme? That is a problem that has been much 
discussed in recent years, but which can only be definitely solved by a new and 
careful stratigraphic excavation. The evidence consists chiefly of the pottery and 
the other objects buried in the numerous layers of the accumulated deposit forming 
the mound at Hissarlik; and the definite determination from beginning to end of 
the Trojan ceramic sequence in much greater detail than hitherto possible from the 
earlier excavations has become a matter of paramount importance. A settlement 
of relatively great size and wealth, with a long history extending through the whole 
of the Bronze Age, and occupying a position almost unparalleled in its strategic as- 
pect with reference to the main trade routes of the ancient world must have been a 
centre of traffic, an emporium with a flourishing business in exports and imports. 
The discovery of a few recognizable imported objects in an undisturbed context 
with local products may be expected to yield invaluable chronological evidence for 
dating the prehistoric cities more accurately than was heretofore possible. A meticu- 
lous re-examination of the stratified layers was consequently the principal object 
of the new excavations. 

In the second place it seemed almost equally important to make an exhaustive 
search for the prehistoric tombs and cemeteries. No traces of such burials were 
brought to light in the previous excavations, although Schliemann in particular 
made repeated efforts to find them. It is possible that the early inhabitants of Troy 
had burial customs quite different from those practised in other contemporary 
centres of the Eastern Mediterranean. It may be, for example, that the dead were 
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cremated in funeral pyres of such a nature that only scanty traces could have 
survived. But even if the latter supposition were true, some remains should still 
be recognizable, provided the place of incineration could be discovered, and they 
might shed no little light on the various stages in the evolution of culture in the 
Troad. A wide exploration of the whole district about Troy in the hope of finding 
the prehistoric tombs was thus set as the second object of the Expedition. 

During our first campaign, which was brought to a conclusion July 1, 1932, 
definite progress was made toward both of these objectives. Work was initiated 
April 1, 1932, the whole of the first month being devoted to the erection of a dwelling 
house and workrooms and to the installation of the Expedition at the site. The 
houses were built on the level plateau to the east of the mound in fairly close proxim- 
ity to the principal area of operations, and the comfort and convenience of the 
“camp” greatly facilitated the work of the members of the staff. Actual digging in 
accordance with the programme that had been adopted was begun on May 1, and 
operations were vigorously pursued during the months of May and June, with an 
average force of approximately 100 laborers, recruited mainly from the neighbor- 
ing villages of Hissarlik, Ciblak, Halil Eli, and Kalifatli. None of them was 
experienced in archaeological digging, but their native intelligence and uniform 


Fic. 1.—E6 rrom THE SouTH 


good will made them quick to learn, and by the end of the season many had become 
well-trained workmen. The great majority of these men were employed in opening 
exploratory trenches outside the citadel and only a few were used for the careful 
stratigraphic digging within the acropolis. In the present preliminary report a 
brief account of what was accomplished in re-examining the stratification will first 
be given and then the search for tombs will be described. 

Among the many areas left undug by Schliemann and Dérpfeld within the walls 
of the citadel, two were chosen for excavation because they seemed to offer the great- 
est likelihood of giving, when taken together, the complete sequence of strata that 
make up the mound. One of these was a tall pinnacle-like mass of earth (Fig. 1), 
left standing some 8 m. high inside the walls of the Second City almost directly 
before the Megaron, in the square designated E6 on Dérpfeld’s plan. Here it 
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seemed certain that we could count on finding undisturbed layers of the First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Cities, according to Schliemann’s and Dérpfeld’s 
enumeration, while the remains of the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth had apparently 
been removed to make way for a building of the Ninth, or Roman City. The 
second area lay farther to the south, inside and over the wall of the Sixth City, 
where we judged we could almost certainly find intact layers belonging to the Ninth, 
‘ighth, Seventh and Sixth Cities and perhaps also the Fifth, Fourth and Third. A 
broad cutting was consequently begun in this section, corresponding to the western 
half of the squares marked F8 and F9 on Dérpfeld’s plan. In both these areas 
excavation was conducted with the most conscientious and meticulous care. 

Mr. Heurtley, who was in charge of the work in E6, reports as follows: 

**E6 is an ‘island’ left by the former excavators, lying ca. 20 m. south of the 
southwestern anta of the Megaron of the Second City. The area at the summit 
when excavation began was ca. 8 m. by 4 m. with a narrow neck in the middle about 1 
m. wide. As excavation proceeded the area became larger and at a depth of 2.75 m. 
(the lowest level reached), measured ca. 12 m. in length by 11 m. at the widest point. 

“Three main occupation levels were found: (1) the Roman level (Ninth City); 
(2) a level at ca. 1.70 m.; (3) a level at 2.75 m. 


Fic. 2.—Watts or A Hovuse at 1.70 M. E6 


““(1) The Roman level was determined by two parallel walls, running almost 
north and south, forming part of the west side of the large stoa believed by Dérp- 
feld to have surrounded the Temple of Athena. The portion preserved was evi- 
dently part of a room, presumably one in a series of such chambers, behind the 
colonnade. The room was entered from the east through a doorway which had a 
fine marble threshold block supporting on either side a marble base for the jamb. 
The doorway had at a late period been closed by a roughly built wall. The walls 
of the room were built of stones laid without mortar in an inferior style, and at least 
two periods of construction were represented. Within the walls, the Roman occu- 
pation level lay at about 0.65 m.; to the east of them, i.e. under the colonnade, at 
ca. 1 m.'; to the west there were no traces of it. Roman pottery and tiles were found 


1 The depth in each instance is measured from the surface at which our digging began. 
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in profusion both within and to the east of the walls, as well as numerous pieces of 
plaster, plain and painted, and fragments of marble pilasters. 

“*(2) The occupation level at 1.70 m. was associated with a complex of stone 
walls, which may be regarded as part of a single house (Fig. 2) with at least four 
rooms. ‘The floor levels in the various rooms were not uniform, and the foundation 
courses of the walls themselves varied in depth. These walls were usually of four 
or five courses, the top course being carefully prepared to support upper courses 
of mud brick; but some walls may have been entirely of stone. The average width 
of the walls was 0.35 m.—0.40 m. 

“The house seems to have been oriented east and west, and it was entered from 
the east end, where there was a cobbled pavement outside the entrance. The east 
room (dimensions ca. 3.50 m. by 3 m.) contained in the southwest corner a domed oven 
(Fig. 3) built of mud brick and lined with plaster, very similar to what the peasants 


Fic. 3.—Rematns oF DomEep OvEN 1n East Room or House at 
1.70 M. 1n E6 


in the neighboring village of Hissarlik use today. East of the oven the floor was 
marked by patches of gray ash, no doubt raked out from the oven, with two broken 
pots lying among them. In the oven, the floor of which was raised a little above that 
of the room, were a broken pot and a perforated clay disc. Near them lay two 
broken querns and two grinders, all of stone. 

“Tn the central room (dimensions ca. 3.80 m. by 3.50 m.), against the south wall, 
was a large store jar (broken) with a wide mouth and crescent-shaped lugs. It 
was flanked by stones and crude bricks; two small vases lay on the floor, a broken 
quern and a spindle-whorl. 

“The south room was entered from the central room by a doorway 0.70 m. wide; 
on the west side of the doorway a flat slab probably supported a wooden beam, and 
immediately to the south of it was a round pivot-stone. The threshold was formed 
by a single slab with small flat stones laid upon it. The south room was narrow 
and the whole of its east end was occupied by a domed oven containing two cham- 
bers, one above the other. The lower chamber was divided into two compartments 
by upright bricks, on which rested flat horizontal bricks, forming the floor of the 
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upper chamber. All the bricks were baked red by the action of the fires lighted 
in the oven. 

“Of the west room only three walls were preserved. This, too, was a small narrow 
room, and it was occupied entirely by a series of three ovens at different levels, a 
new oven being built as the floor level rose automatically with the accumulation 
of ashes, débris, etc. The ovens were all built on the same principle, 7.e. a long 
narrow trough lined with narrow bricks and divided down the middle by similar 
bricks set on end (Fig. 4). In the case of the upper oven, the bricks had been partly 
replaced by stone slabs. In the lowest of the ovens were part of a cooking pot and 


a grinder. 


Fig. 4.—TRovuGH-LIKE Oven West Room or at 1.70 M. 
In E6 


**(3) With the occupation level at 2.75 m. are associated three roughly parallel 
brick walls, the stone foundations of which lie a metre or more lower, and have not 
yet been reached. It is clear that the level in question is a re-occupation level, the 
earlier floor lying near the stone foundations. These walls are oriented differently 
from those of the house at 1.70 m., the direction being roughly from northeast to 
southwest; they are plastered with white clay, which was also used as mortar be- 
tween the bricks. It is not clear whether the rooms belong to one house, since no 
communication between them was observable. In the eastern room were found a 
cooking pot and a quern, in the central room a round hearth of baked clay, raised 
ca. 3 cm. above the floor, and immediately north of it a hearth with a floor of pebbles 
and potsherds. The oven and the hearth have not yet been completely cleared. 
Farther north were a large jar in situ containing grain, a broken cooking pot and 
two small jugs, lying among ashes. 

“In the western room was a similar plaster hearth, with five small vases lying 
scattered near it; immediately south of it was a pit for refuse, and two broken pots 
lay still farther south. The floors of all the rooms were thickly strewn with ashes. 

“In addition to the principal levels mentioned above, secondary intermediate 
levels were observable between (2) and (3), indicated by reconstruction of walls 
or addition of new ones, new hearths, etc., the original house-plan being, however, 
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preserved in its main outlines. There were also reconstructions of certain walls of 
the house at 1.70 m. 

“The pottery falls naturally into two classes, the Roman (very few Greek sherds 
were found), and the prehistoric. The Roman was found above 0.65 m. within the 
walls; above 1 m. east of the walls; west of the walls there was practically none. 

“‘Below these levels the pottery is all prehistoric, except for a few Roman sherds 
which have fallen through from above. 

“Apart from the coarse domestic ware, only two classes are at all common: 
Gray Minyan and Red-wash ware. The former is found principally west of the 
Roman walls, from the surface to a level of about 1.50 m.—apparently an undis- 
turbed stratum. Within the walls there is a fair quantity, as low as 1 m.; east of the 
walls, which is much disturbed, hardly any. The forms and fabric are those familiar 
elsewhere, the principal forms being ring-stemmed goblets and high-handled cups. 
There is very little red or yellow ware. 

“The Red-wash ware is common at all levels. It is a fine ware; the most common 
shape is a bowl or basin with a loop handle set on or close below the rim. The 
wash is lustrous and varies a good deal in thickness, and in color from bright to 
dark red, often with a purplish tone. It may cover the whole vase inside and out- 
side; or only the outside may be coated, the inside being left plain, except for a band 
along the rim; in a third class the inside is decorated with two broad bands that 
cross in the centre. The latter, however, does not occur below the level of 2 m. 

*“* Another shape in the Red-wash ware, though much less common, is the jug with 
trefoil lip. These are completely coated on the outside with the wash, which is 
usually carried over the rim on the inside. 

“The Gray Minyan and the Red-wash ware are both wheel made. Finally 
there is a hand made ware, rather thick, with a gray or black surface, very highly 
polished. This ware appears first at about 1.85 m. and thereafter becomes in- 
creasingly common. The only shape recognizable was a jug with trefoil lip. 

“Other finds include: of stone, a figurine, and numerous objects of domestic 
use, rubbers, grinders, querns, etc.; of bone, a figurine decorated with stamped 
circles, and a curious object which is perhaps the haft of a knife, similarly decorated; 
of clay, a large number of whorls or buttons, many of which have incised decoration. 

“It is perhaps premature to label the prehistoric levels, but it looks as if the 
Gray Minyan belonged to the Sixth City, the level of which must lie between 1 m. 
and 1.50 m., and with which a wall, crossed diagonally by the western Roman, wall, 
should be associated, all other fixed remains of the period having been destroyed or 
used in the construction of the Roman building. The house at 1.70 m. must then 
be assigned to the Fifth City. Whether the level of the Fourth City has been 
reached, it is not yet possible to say.” 


In the second area of stratigraphic excavation the determination of the successive 
layers offered some complex and puzzling problems, but the keen and careful 
observations of Dorothy H. Cox, who was in charge of work in this section, clearly 
established the sequence of the deposits. The following summary is made from 
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The cut through the western half of F8 and F9 (Fig. 5) had a superficial width 
of 10 m. and a length of 30 m., but the length increased and the width decreased as 
we descended. The surface of the ground in this region was covered by a dump of 
earth, presumably from Schliemann’s excavations in the central part of the citadel, 
which ranged in depth from 0.50 m. at the north end of the cut to 4.60 m. at the 
south end. Beneath this dump, four levels of occupation were recognized: 

(1) The uppermost layer clearly belongs to the Roman period. In the northern 
part of the trench two massive foundation walls appeared, each built of large squared 


Fic. 5.—Tue Cutting THrouGH THE WeEsTERN Hatr or F8-F9 as 
SEEN FROM THE NorTH ‘ 


blocks of soft poros, resting merely on a bed of earth. The northern wall, which is 
a continuation of the south side of the building marked IX B on Déorpfeld’s plan, 
still stands to a height of two to four courses. The second wall called “A” on our 
plan, parallel to the first at a distance of ca. 5 m. to the south, is also a continuation 
of a wall indicated on Dérpfeld’s plan. It stands to a height of two to four courses, 
with a thickness of ca. 1.25 m., and adjoining it on the south is a rubble substructure 
apparently for a step (Fig. 6). This wide foundation thus appears to have sup- 
ported the stylobate of a colonnade belonging to building IX B. The eastern ends 
of walls A and IX B had been demolished apparently in Byzantine times, when a 
deep trench seems to have been dug through the deposit from north to south. In 
the earth filling this trench were recovered Hellenistic coins and sherds, many ar- 
chitectural fragments of marble of the Doric and Ionic orders (perhaps from the 
colonnade) of late Roman style, Roman pottery and coins, sherds of yellow glazed 
Byzantine ware and Byzantine coins, the latest assignable to the eleventh century. 
The purpose of the trench, which extended beyond the eastern edge of our cut, could 
not be determined. 

(2) The next layer of habitation, occupying a terrace at 1.25 m., below our bench 
mark, in the western part of the cutting, and the ground below it at 1.75 m. on the 
eastern side, may be assigned to the late prehistoric age. The terrace wall itself 
seems to be a survival from an earlier period, and no definite house walls could be 
recognized; but three hearths were found, and there was also a large pit, or bothros, 
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in part enclosed within a curving wall of stones. The bothros contained a great 
many large stones and numerous potsherds, as well as one complete vase. The 
pottery from this layer was almost all a good gray ware with polished surface, 
yellow and red wares being represented only scantily in coarse fabrics. 

(3) Next in order came what seemed to be a deep complicated layer in which 
three successive stages could be recognized. To the uppermost one of these 
belongs the retaining wall that has already been mentioned, supporting a terrace 
filled and levelled over the débris of the two antecedent stages. ‘Two rooms could 
be distinguished on this terrace, although the walls were not all identified, and a 
well-marked floor appeared at ca. 2m. The pottery found here included yellow 
polished, gray polished and coarse burnished ware, and there were a few fragments 
of rippled ware of a Macedonian type. 


Fig. 6.—Roman Watt “A” F8-F9 


Other floors came to light at 2.30 m. and 2.35 m., for the most part without 
recognizable walls; but one wall belonging to this stage was characterized by the 
use of orthostates—flat irregular stones set on edge. Two slightly overlapping 
circular hearths testify to a fairly long period of habitation. Near the hearths were 
found three pots, all of good yellow polished ware; there were numerous fragments 
of the same type and it may be taken as the characteristic ware of this stage. It is 
similar to Yellow Minyan, but frequently it has a good polish on one face only. 
Among the shapes represented are two-handled jugs, bowls with straight apd in- 
curving rims, and long-stemmed cylixes in gray and black as well as in yellow. 

Yet other floors were encountered at 2.50 m. and 2.60 m. together with a hearth in 
each instance; and some associated walls could also be identified as belonging to 
the earliest stage in this layer. A bothros had been cut through the floor found at 
2.50 m., and in it was discovered burnt débris presumably from the earlier floor, 
including two complete vases and some potsherds. The latter comprised a fair 
number of Gray Minyan, some Mycenaean (Late Helladic III) and coarse ware. 
Farther to the north and east another floor was discovered at the same level, but 
no walls belonging to it could be identified. Two large vessels, a curious pithos 
and a water jar, had been set, and firmly supported with stones wedged about them, 
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into deep pits cut through the floor, so that the orifice of the vase in each instance 
came approximately at the floor-level (Fig. 7). Both pots were covered by sub- 
stantial lids, one being a disc of stone. 

(4) The deepest level of occupation found in this campaign lies some 3 m. below 
our bench mark. Up to the present time it is represented only by walls, as the 
floors have not yet been reached. The layer comprises a thick deposit of fallen 
stones on which lie the remains of crude brick, and there are abundant traces of 
fire. The building from which this débris comes thus appears to have been destroyed 
in a conflagration. One of the walls, marked “K” on our plan, is particularly 
massive: built mainly of large flat slabs, it is ca. 1.75 m. thick and still stands to a 


Fic. 7.—Two Larce VessEts Set BENEATH A FLOoorR IN AREA 
Fs-F9 


height of more than 1.50 m. Until the floors are cleared one cannot be certain, but 
the characteristic pottery of this layer seems to be mainly Gray and Yellow Minyan 
ware in almost equal proportions. 

The uppermost of these four occupation levels may obviously be assigned to Troy 
TX. Exactly how the other three should be labelled in the terms of Schliemann’s 
and Dérpfeld’s system is somewhat more problematical, but it looks as if they must 
correspond to Troy VIII, VII and VI. If this be correct, the Eighth City can- 
not be later than the early Iron Age, as the pottery is mainly of a type called 
proto-Geometric. The Seventh City would then appear to have had a fairly 
long history, with three successive phases, VII B being identified according to 
Dérpfeld’s criterion by the employment of rough orthostates in the building 
of walls. 

Our examination of the stratification in E6 and in the western half of F8 and F9 
will be resumed in the spring of 1933; and the abundance of pottery coming to light 
in both regions promises to give us exactly what we hoped to find, namely the com- 


plete Trojan ceramic sequence. 
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Our search for tombs was conducted chiefly by means of long narrow exploratory 
trenches laid out following the contour lines on the slopes and in the lower ground in 
all directions about the citadel. Altogether some eighty such trenches were opened, 
with a total length of approximately 4000 m., nearly all of them revealing ancient 
remains of one kind or another. Save in a few instances, where unforeseen obstacles 
hindered, these cuttings were carried down to native rock; this necessitated very 
deep digging in some places, where the narrowness of the trenches proved to be a 
rather serious handicap, but our workmen became extraordinarily skillful in this 
kind of excavation. Our trials in the plain below the northern foot of the acropolis 
failed to reach hardpan, for water appeared in all trenches at an average depth of 
1.40 m. and digging had to be discontinued. But a layer of firm clay was every- 
where encountered just below the surface soil, and, as it presented no evidence of 
ever having been disturbed, we concluded that no graves were to be found in this 
quarter. 

The northwestern and western slope of the acropolis and the flat ground below 
it were more fruitful; ten trial trenches were dug in this region under the direction 
of Marion Rawson and some interesting, if puzzling, remains came to light. In 
several places toward the bottom of the slope very early deposits were revealed, 
containing quantities of potsherds of rather coarse black, brown, and reddish 
polished ware, apparently of sub-neolithic types, together with numerous bones, 
some showing clear traces of burning, and much charred matter. The deposits 
looked rather like the accumulated débris from early habitations, but some of the 
bones, which were for the most part in a very fragmentary state, appeared to be 
human, and it may be that we are dealing with traces of incineration burials. At 
one point the underlying ledge of hardpan falls away abruptly to a depth of some 
3 m., and its western face is deeply undercut, so that a sort of cave or rock-shelter 
is formed beneath an overhanging shelf of rock. The entire space within the cave 
was filled with successive layers of fallen hardpan and of blackened débris contain- 
ing masses of potsherds, of the same early polished category, and some bones. 
Only a small part of the cave was investigated in 1932, and it is hoped that the com- 
plete excavation of the whole area next season will throw more light on its sig- 
nificance. 

A short distance still lower down the slope, just above the plain, a large deposit 
of considerably later date came to light. The upper metre and a half of earth here 
had been disturbed in Roman times, and at a depth of ca. 1.50 m. we came upon 
four Roman graves, covered by fragments of tiles or by small heaps of stones. 
The skeletons, which were in a very bad state of preservation, showed that the 
dead had been laid out flat on their backs. The only objects recovered in these 
graves were two strigils of iron and part of a small pot. Beneath the Roman burials 
the prehistoric deposit appeared to be undisturbed; it contained a vast quantity of 
potsherds, chiefly Minyan ware in various shades of gray, but also some yellow, and 
a good many fragments of imported vases, for the most part Mycenaean (Late 
Helladic III) and a few Cypriote. Of even greater interest was a substantially 
constructed wall, forming a large apse (Fig. 8) one end of which was continued in a 
straight line toward the southwest. No remains of a similar wall on the other 
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(northerly) side were found, but some traces of decomposed crude brick in this 
region suggested the possibility that the structure had been prolonged in this direc- 
tion also, in more perishable materials. The apsidal plan might seem to imply 
that the remains are those of a house; but no recognizable floor came to light. The 
wall was built mainly of flat pieces of unworked stone, laid so that the outer face of 
the apse was rather sharply battered (Fig. 9), and at its highest point it was pre- 
served to a height of 1 m. The narrowness of the wall at the top (only 0.38 m.), 
its battered exterior, and the lack of a proper floor within suggested that the struc- 
ture had never been a roofed building, but merely an open enclosure; and we were 


Fig. 8.—ApstipaL Watt on WESTERN SLOPE Fic. 9.—SuHarpry Batrerine Face or APSIDAL 
Betow CriTaDEL WALL On WESTERN SLOPE 


led by the character of the deposit inside to conclude that it was in fact a walled 
precinct in some way connected with the burial of the dead. Apart from the 
pottery which has already been mentioned, this fill, continuing apparently without 
much change to hardpan ' some 2 m. below the bottom of the wall, yielded great 


1 Hardpan was reached only along the extreme eastern side of our cutting. Toward the west the 
deposit still continued, but water seeped into our pit so abundantly that further digging became 


impossible. 
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numbers of bones, many belonging clearly to animals, but some unquestionably 
human. The former, though invariably broken or cut, were sometimes in fairly 
large pieces, while the latter were usually in small fragments or chips. A substan- 
tial part of one human skull was found, and although there was no sign of orderly 
interment, the bones being scattered about in confusion everywhere, these remains 
must be taken as constituting the first prehistoric burial yet found at Troy. A 


Fig. 10.—Grarco-RomAan GRAVE CoNTAINING Fig. 12.—Larce Pitxos SToneE Lip 
Srx SKELETONS 


great many had a curious reddish yellow color, almost as if varnished. Sonfe were 
blackened or partly burned by fire, and the deposit contained quantities of carbon- 
ized matter and numerous small pieces of charred wood. All this evidence sug- 
gested that the enclosure was a place for the incineration of the dead; but pending 
the completion of our explorations in the neighborhood it seems premature to ex- 
press any definite conclusions regarding the burial customs of the Trojans in the 
Bronze Age. 

Scattered about this whole region, especially in the southern part of it and in the 
plain itself, were not a few graves of Graeco-Roman times. Some were simple 
pits in earth or hardpan, covered by a heap of small stones or by fairly large slabs 
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or by tiles. One of the latter type, of late Hellenistic date, contained a badly 
preserved skeleton, a marble dish and pestle, nine tear jugs, one amphora, two 
cups, a bone disc, and two glass beads. Another grave built of well-fitted dressed 
blocks, plastered inside, with a floor of square tiles, and covered by four flat slabs 
of stone, held six adult skeletons (Fig. 10): the lowest was disturbed and displaced; 
the other five had been carefully packed one above another, each lying flat on its 
back with the head toward the southwest. The only other objects in the grave 
were an agate bead, some fragments of glass, part of a bone pin, and a piece of bronze. 
One of the principal roads leading out of Ilion must have come down from the acrop- 
olis and entered the plain just to the south of this cemetery. 

Three groups of trenches numbering 29 altogether were dug under the supervision 
of Dorothy Rawson on the southwestern slope of the acropolis and on and below the 


Fig. 11.—Triat Trencues ALonG EpGE or SOUTHERN 
PLATEAU 


plateau extending southward from the site (Fig. 11). On the southwestern slope, 
descending gradually toward the plain, house walls appeared almost everywhere, 
and there can be no doubt that this was a rather thickly occupied residential quar- 
ter of Graeco-Roman Ilion. Most of the buildings were evidently small, but one 
massive, well-constructed wall may belong to a precinct of some importance. Late 
Hellenistic and Roman pottery was brought to light in embarrassing quantities 
throughout this section, and there were also some terracotta figurines and masks and 
numerous coins of the same period. Many of the houses were provided with 
capacious storage pits, or bothroi, deeply and regularly cut in hardpan beneath the 
floors; sometimes gigantic pithoi apparently served the same purpose. A circular 
well shaft, cut in soft rock, was excavated to a depth of 6.30m. Prehistoric remains 
were very scanty: some pottery was found scattered about here and there, but 
there was only a single undisturbed deposit, which contained a good many sherds 
of early polished ware. 

The western part of the southern plateau yielded similar evidence of intensive 
occupation in Hellenistic and Roman times. In this direction there was evidently 
an extensive residential district in which the houses seemed to grow progressively 
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poorer as the distance from the acropolis increased. They were, however, of the 
same type as those already mentioned, and numerous subterranean bothroi were 
found. One unusually fine pithos of huge dimensions was recovered, cracked but 
complete, with its heavy stone lid still in place (Fig. 12). Late Hellenistic and 
Roman pottery abounded everywhere, for the most part in a badly shattered state; 
terracottas were not so common, but there were a good many bronze coins. Two 
wells were excavated, one to a depth of 11.95 m., the other to its bottom at 15.20 
m.; each produced a great heap of broken water jars, or amphoras of undecorated, 
but excellent fabric, some of the handles bearing impressed makers’ stamps. Several 
graves were also uncovered in this region, which seems to have served as a cemetery 
in a relatively late period. They were simple shafts or pits in the earth, sometimes 
surrounded by a rough wall of stones, and apart from crumbling bones they yielded 
nothing of interest. Prehistoric potsherds were noted in small numbers, but with 


Fic. 13.—Cotumn Base anD Marsie or BasiILica-LikE 
oF Roman Date 


a fairly wide distribution, including a few fragments of Mycenaean and Cypriote 
wares; and one undisturbed deposit was encountered, characterized as very early 
by its crude, polished ware. No trace of prehistoric burial was found anywhere. 
Trenching on the top of the plateau, just across the road to the southward of the 
citadel, revealed the ruins of a large public building of late Roman times. A spa- 
cious hall, some 21 m. long from east to west and 15.75 m. wide, with a paved floor 
of marble slabs, was divided into three aisles by two rows of four columns each, in 
the manner of a basilica. The northern half of the hall was almost completely 
demolished, and on this side only one anta-base remained in situ. In the southern 
row one anta-base and one column-base still stood in place and the stylobate blocks 
for the other columns were likewise preserved. The column bases are of a Roman 
form known elsewhere, showing a trochilus between two tori the lower of which 
rests on an octagonal plinth (Fig. 13). The capitals were probably of the Corinth- 
ian order. A large apse projects from the south side of the hall, and on the east 
is a broad area once paved with slabs of marble. The complete extent of the build- 
ing has not yet been ascertained, but it is clear that at least two periods of construc- 
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tion are represented, the later of which probably falls in the second half of the third 
century A.D. In the débris filling the hall was found a fragmentary Greek inscrip- 
tion, apparently part of a proxeny decree. From a recess in a wall beyond the 
eastern court was recovered a small pot containing a hoard of 224 bronze coins 
most of which were struck by the Emperor Aurelian. When the search for prehis- 
toric tombs is resumed next season, it is planned to examine the deeper layers be- 
neath the Roman floors wherever possible. 

The whole of the plateau extending several hundred metres southward from the 
acropolis was apparently included within the walls of the Graeco-Roman city of Ilion, 
and most of this area was doubtless occupied by houses. A trial trench opened 
in the southern part of this quarter along the western edge of a “bay,” through 
which an ancient road must have ascended to the plateau, revealed numerous 
foundation walls of houses, a water channel built of stones, and some terracotta 
drain pipes; furthermore, it produced a fragment of a sculptured relief in marble, 
and a great deal of Hellenistic and Roman household pottery together with some of 
finer quality. A few prehistoric sherds also came to light, but there was no trace 
of an undisturbed deposit or of prehistoric tombs. This region, however, merits 
further investigation. 

A slight elevation known as Kuletap Tepe, some 250 m. toward the east of the 
acropolis, was explored by means of five trenches dug under the supervision of Mrs. 
Hack, who ascertained that the mound was formed chiefly of the débris from a very 
large Roman building which had stood on massive foundations. The presence of a 
deep well, of large water channels and drains, together with the remains apparently 
of a hypocaust, suggested that the structure was a Roman bath. Some floors were 
plastered, others paved with marble, and one room was provided with a marble 
bench. The bath has not been cleared and its plan is, therefore, not yet known. 
Among the objects discovered in the trenches may be mentioned a fragment of sculp- 
ture in marble (the lower part of a face of approximately life size), two fragmentary 
inscriptions, and some architectural pieces of marble. No prehistoric remains came 
to light in this tepe. 

Five exploratory trenches were also opened in the fields far to the northeastward 
in the direction of the village of Hissarlik, partly inside and partly outside the pre- 
sumable course of the Roman city wall. Some poor foundation walls indicated 
that houses had been built in this quarter, too, but it was not a wealthy part of the 
city. In the ground apparently lying outside the circuit wall were several graves, 
usually covered by tiles, which contained no objects of consequence. 

Beyond the eastern side of the ancient theatre the Hissarlik ridge juts out north- 
ward in a promontory overlooking the valley of the Simoeis. The northern face of 
this projection, descending steeply toward the plain and partly overgrown with 
thickets of brush and brambles, seemed to offer a likely place for an early cemetery. 
The whole declivity was consequently tested from the low ground beside the spring 
marked on Dérpfeld’s plan to the crest of the plateau, a series of seventeen trenches 
being laid out under the supervision of J. L. Caskey. No tombs of any period were 
discovered, but the trenches produced antiquities of various kinds, and one topo- 
graphical fact of some importance came to light. This latter concerned the course 
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of the city wall of the later Ilion: a considerable section of the wall was uncovered 
well down on the steep slope, and its line shows that the wall did not follow the crest 
of the ridge toward the citadel but, descended toward the plain, presumably in 
order that the theatre might be included within the circuit. The further course 
of the wall, however, has not yet been established. A shrine, or a sanctuary of 
some kind must have stood at the summit of the promontory inside the fortifica- 
tion, for this region yielded an abundance of terracotta figurines, and many were 
scattered down the hillside toward the valley. They seem to be mainly of Hel- 
lenistic date, and there was also a quantity of Hellenistic and Roman pottery. 
Prehistoric potsherds also came to light, though not in great profusion, especially 
toward the top of the slope; they comprised chiefly Minyan ware of various kinds, 
and a few fragments of Mycenaean. In a pit just below the crest an undisturbed 
prehistoric deposit was found containing sherds of thick coarse fabric with polished 


Fic. 14.—Eastern Hatr or Scene Bui.pinc or THEATRE 


dark gray, brown and red surface, evidently of very early date. By far the earliest 
object noted in this whole region, however, is a petrified vertebra of large size, 
belonging to some animal of the fossil age. 

The theatre of Ilion lay a short distance to the eastward of the citadel, the cavea 
occupying a large hollow, which was no doubt in part artificially fashioned, in the 
steep northern face of the plateau, the orchestra and scene buildings laid out on a 
level terrace just above the plain. The site was identified long ago and some explor- 
atory trenches were dug in Schliemann’s time, a brief account of which was pub- 
lished. At the suggestion of Professor Dérpfeld we undertook to reopen the earlier 
trenches, which had become filled with débris, and to do some supplementary work 
in the region of the stage and the orchestra. Mrs. Hack took charge of these 
operations in which she had Dr. Dérpfeld’s assistance and advice. A broad cut- 
ting was made through the orchestra, following its main axis, and the eastern half 
of the scene building was almost completely uncovered (Fig. 14). The results 
obtained convinced us that it would be profitable to lay bare the whole lower part 


1 Schliemann, Troja, 210 ff. 
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of the theatre next year. An account of the remains must naturally be deferred 
until these excavations have been completed, but it may be said now that at least 
two periods are represented, the first going back to early Imperial times, if not in- 
deed to late Hellenistic. The orchestra was bordered by a well-built drain, with 
sides constructed in corbelled style, and the narrow opening at the top was covered 
by large flat slabs (Fig. 15). The ends of the drain at either side of the orchestra 
were prolonged northward beneath the skene. The rear wall of the latter rested on 
unusually broad and massive foundations. The front of the skene, probably 
belonging to a period of reconstruction, shows a series of bays framed by projecting 
walls; the structure was divided into rooms by several cross walls, and apparently 
there was a paraskenion at either end. Some 7 m. south of the skene, and not quite 
parallel with it, is a late water-channel or drain, built of stones taken from the 


Fig. 15.—Dratn Running NorTHWARD FROM ORCHESTRA BENEATH 
Skene 


theatre. Just beyond it is a row of blocks set some 2 m. apart, each with a broad 
deep hole cut in its top; perhaps they were post-holes for the support of some kind of 
a proskenion, or the front of the Roman stage. 

In clearing the eastern part of the skene we found numerous architectural pieces of 
marble, including some large cornice-blocks from the facade, an epistyle, a Corin- 
thian capital, parts of fluted columns and many other fragments. There were also 
many broken pieces of sculpture, some in the round, but the great majority in relief; 
like the architectural fragments they seem to belong in style to the third century 
A.D. A small portion of an inscription in large well-cut Greek letters may likewise 
be mentioned. 

A long trench dug through the low ground immediately to the west of the stage- 
terrace of the theatre revealed four graves belonging to a Roman cemetery. All 
were built of roughly dressed blocks or flat stones set on edge, with a cover of simi- 
lar slabs. These tombs lay in a deep layer of sand beneath the top soil, and in 
consequence the skeleton was in each instance remarkably well preserved (Fig. 16). 
Two graves contained no accompanying objects; one produced a single earring of 
gold with a bronze loop; and one yielded an unusual collection of 413 pieces of 
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Fic. 16.—Roman GRAVE IN CEMETERY WEST Fic. 17.—WaALLs or SEconp City 
oF THEATRE 


Fic. 18.—Ramp Leapinc To Main Gateway Fic. 20.—StopInc WaLL AND PROJECTING 
oF Seconp City Tower or Srxtu City 
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flint, 21 nails of iron, 2 bronze buttons and 2 fragments, and 2 broken pieces of 
bronze. 

Before we conclude this report some idea should be given of the number and the 
variety of the objects brought to light in the course of our first campaign. The 
numerous marble architectural pieces of Roman times and the remains of sculpture 
in the round and in relief have already been mentioned. Seven inscriptions, un- 
fortunately all in fragmentary state, were recorded. There were also many stone 
implements of one kind or another belonging to the prehistoric layers. Miscel- 
laneous objects of gold, silver, bronze, lead, stone, ivory, bone, glass and terracotta 
to the number of 490 were entered and described in our inventory, the work of 
cataloguing being done by Mrs. Blegen, Mrs. Hill, and Dorothy Rawson. Among 
these the terracottas were the most numerous, including many figurines of Hellen- 


Fic. 19.—Wa ts or Srxtu City CLEARED OF VEGETATION 


istic and Roman date, and quantities of prehistoric whorls or buttons, the latter 
frequently bearing stamped or incised decoration. A primitive idol of bone and 
two others of stone, similar to specimens unearthed by Schliemann, a gold bead, 
a terracotta seal, and a decorated bone handle of a knife, all from the preclassical 
layers, deserve special mention. Ninety-eight vases more or less nearly complete 
were entered in the inventory of pottery, and there were literally tons of potsherds. 
The coins totalled 512, one being of silver, the rest of bronze, ranging in date from 
Hellenistic to Byzantine times. 

A good deal of labor was devoted to the task of clearing again the remains 
brought to light in the excavations of Schliemann and Dérpfeld. During the past 
generation the whole site has been overgrown with weeds, nettles, briars, brush and 
wild figs, and at the beginning of our campaign many of the most impressive walls 
were almost entirely hidden from sight. When we left on the first of July the ruins 
of Troy had-once more been restored to view. The walls (Fig. 17) of the Second 
City with the great ramp (Fig. 18) had been almost completely cleaned of all de- 
structive vegetation, and the wall and towers of the Sixth City had again been made 
visible as they were after Dérpfeld’s excavations of 1894 (Figs. 19,20). Within the 
citadel, too, the principal buildings had been for the most part relieved of the débris 
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and growth which had accumulated over them. Some work of repair and conserva- 
tion was also begun in a few places where the walls are threatening to collapse. 

The Expedition was peculiarly fortunate in its numerous friends who gave in- 
valuable assistance of many kinds at various stages in the campaign. We are 
particularly indebted for their courtesy and kindness to the American Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Joseph Grew and to Mr. G. Howland Shaw, who as Counsellor and 
as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim at the American Embassy at Ankara was an un- 
failing help in time of need. It is a pleasure also to acknowledge our special obli- 
gation to Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Bacon of Canak Kale, who did all in their power to 
aid and counsel us, and who responded to every request (and there were many) 
with generous good will. We are likewise grateful to other friends in Canak Kale, 
Mr. G. Whittall, Major Lee, Captain and Mrs. J. W. R. Jones, for much help and 
good advice. Among our other benefactors we take great pleasure in thanking 
Dr. Lee Foshay of Cincinnati, who contributed his services in inoculating many 
members of the staff against typhoid and dysentery; and Dorothy and Marion 
Rawson, who presented a complete equipment of medical supplies. 

The work of the Expedition was greatly facilitated through the help and col- 
laboration afforded by the Oriental Institute of Chicago and its Field Director in 
Anatolia, Dr. H. H. von der Osten. Dr. von der Osten generously lent us the 
services of his competent, experienced foreman, J. Scharer, who had spent four 
seasons at Alishar, and who proved himself indispensable to us at Troy. 

From beginning to end the Expedition enjoyed the full codperation of the Turkish 
authorities, who with unstinted friendliness and cordiality gave all facilities pos- 
sible. Very special thanks are due His Excellency Essat Bey, Minister of Edu- 
cation; to Dr. Hamit Zubeyr Bey, Director of Museums and of the Archaeological” 
Service in the Ministry at Ankara; to Aziz Bey, Director of the Museum in Istanbul; 
and to Selahattin Kandemir Bey, the Government’s Commissioner at the excava- 


tions, who spent the season with us at Troy. 
Cari W. BLEGEN 


UNIversitTy oF CINCINNATI 


INSCRIPTIONS OF SOUTHERN GALATIA 


IN THE spring of 1932 I was commissioned by the American Society for Archaeo- 
logical Research in Asia Minor to conduct an expedition on the plateau of Anatolia 
in continuation of the Society’s Survey of the ancient monuments of the country. 
The area selected, and approved by the Turkish Government, was the region lying 
west and north of Iconium, between the ancient cities of Philomelium, Kinna and 
Savatra. I had already been over the greater part of this ground, partly in company 
with Ramsay, mostly alone. The object of this year’s journey was to secure fac- 
simile records of all the important known monuments, to discover new monuments, 
and to search for answers to various questions, historical and topographical; the 
detailed itinerary was to be determined by information acquired as we went along. 
I was accompanied by Mr. Keith Guthrie of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and by Sulei- 
man Hilmi Bey, director of the Depot of Antiquities at Afyon Kara Hissar, repre- 
senting the Turkish Ministry of Education. Hilmi Bey gave the expedition valu- 
able assistance in the collection of information about modern communications, 
which, as I shall show by a striking example, have a vital bearing on the ancient 
road system. 

The epigraphical and topographical results of this journey will be set forth at 
length in Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua. In this preliminary report to the 
American society, which, by the courtesy of the editor, I am privileged to publish in 
an American journal, I will briefly describe the course of the journey, and will quote 
in minuscule some of the more noteworthy inscriptions we recorded. 


I. Icontum To PHItLoMELIUM 


Our main object here was to explore the plain of Karaghach (Anaboura-Neapolis) 
more thoroughly than has yet been done. At Orkenez, before leaving the territory 
of Antioch for that of Philomelium, we recorded our 99th monument, a well-executed 
marble Silenus dug up in a field near the village; this we purchased from its finder, 
and deposited in the depot at Afyon Kara Hissar. 

Between Konia and Kireli Kasaba we made records of all the more important 
monuments already seen by Sterrett, Ramsay, Cronin, Anderson and Jiithner, and 
found a few new stones of minor interest. We photographed and measured the 
Elflatun Pinar monument, and were shown a holy place which probably stood in 
close relation to it. This consists of a double throne cut in the rock on the summit 
of the hill, called Findos, a kilometer southwest of the village of Selki. 

At Kiak Dede we found a gravestone (a Phrygian doorstone) inscribed with an 
epitaph which contains a name of new type, probably Pisidian: 


1. Moxarop: Tatov Tai{o}s 


We take the first name to be the dative of Moxarwp. Sundwall (Einheim. 
Namen der Lykier, p. 300), quotes Moxedrns, Moxoddys and Moxwras, analyzing the 
first as *muwa+kalti and referring the second and third to a stem *muka, which 
appears also in Muxadn and Moywda. 
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Two further new names are contained in this inscription from Karaghach: 


Aopfw6ns DKapews 
Lxapw 


Tov éavTod TaTépa 


Dorzinthes is Pisidian in type: cf. Dyrzela-Zorzila, B.S.A. IX, p. 260. The 
first element is paralleled in Dormagles, Dormapeas (M.A.M.A. I, No. 210) and 
possibly in Dormene (No. 14 below). The freedom in the use of Greek inflexions 
(Zkapews and LYxapidos) is characteristic of Pisidia, and is here taken advantage of to 
distinguish between the father and grandfather of the dedicator. 

Karaghach yielded two monuments which carry our knowledge of the ancient 
topography of the Phrygo-Pisidian borderland a step further. 

The first had already been partially copied by Ramsay, Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, 
p. 75 and by Sterrett, E.J. No. 185. The complete text runs as follows: 


S. TO Hpwecov Avp. Tihs yuvaikds av- 

MeveoOéws Meveda- TOU KaTeckevacay 

ov tov Aovkiov ’AXrade- TE TO éavro[?]s 

ws BovXevrod rhs Terparo- Kal tots éav- 

[\e]ws kai Abpn. BaBeos avE- 

Aimaxouv Eaddorpiwrov Av- 

[vfs ths Meveobeds 

15  Mevedaov rod Aovk- 
[iov] éwéypaya rH xerpi Kal 
TO 
We conclude from nomenclature and lettering that this inscription belongs to the 

early part of the third century a.p. At that period there were four townships in the 
plain of Karaghach, united in a tetrapolis. One member of this tetrapolis was Altada, 
mentioned only here. Two others were Anaboura (to be distinguished from the 
otherwise unknown Anaboura of Pamphylia referred to in this inscription) dis- 
covered by Sterrett (W.E., p. 203) at Enevre, and Neapolis, correctly placed by 
Ramsay (H.G.A.M., p. 396) at Karaghach, on the Seleucid and Roman road from 
Antioch to Iconium. The fourth is mentioned in the following inscription, copied 
by us at Karaghach: 


4. G. Iuliun Ve- 
run Maximun 
Caesara Au- 
g. p. f. Ciutas 
Cillanensium 


The spelling of this inscription, which is reproduced here without correction, 
shows how exotic a plant Latin was in the Greek-speaking Anatolia of the third 
century. The Emperor honored is Maximinus I, a.p. 235-238. 

We have no hesitation in identifying the Civ(7)tas Cillanenstum which this dedica- 
tion locates in the plain of Karaghach as the chief place on the tractus Cillanicus of 
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Pliny and the Kadarwyr (zediov) of Strabo (see Ramsay C.B., p. 278). The name 
occurs on dedications at the Hieron of Mén Askaenos near Antioch, and on an in- 
scription of Charik Serai, near Karaghach (Sterrett E.J., No. 176, Ramsay B.S.A. 
XVIII, p. 77, recorded also by us in 1932). The administrative center of this 
Imperial estate, as of many others, had been raised since Pliny wrote, to city rank. 
We may conjecturally place the Civitas Cillanensium at Charik Serai. 

Neapolis, which lay on the main road, was an earlier foundation. That it dated 
from the Seleucid rule is shown by the following inscription, copied at Karaghach: 


5. Bovdy Kai 6 Avxiwy O]paxav Kohwvav rov vadv. 


Strabo speaks of the Killanian and Tabene plains as éxovra roXixvas prtodpvyious 
éxovoas te kal Iliodudv. Sterrett, travelling northwestwards from Isauria and 
Pisidia, found in this district “the first Phrygian doors seen on this journey, thus 
marking the southern limit of Phrygian civilization.” (W.E., No. 347); we made 
the same observation at Kiak Dede (above, No. 1), and the linguistic records of the 
Killanian plain show that Phrygian was spoken here till at least the later third 
century A.D. (see J.H.S. XLVI, 1926, p. 22). To the two neo-Phrygian texts copied 
by Sterrett in the plain of Karaghach (E.J., Nos. 175, 186), we added a third, copied 


at Karaghach. 


6. [vos cla Kakouv adaker 


ATTL €TLTETLKMEVOS ELTOU 


The form paxxa for yavxa is isolated and is probably an engraver’s error. 

At Anaboura we found two further blocks belonging to the exedra on which 
Sterrett’s astragalomantic text was carved (W.E., Nos. 339-42): On these blocks 
the dedications, which show that the exedra was a family monument, are intact, 
but of the fortune-telling hexameters little is preserved. On the side of the moun- 
tain about 2000 feet above Anaboura, Mr. Guthrie discovered a shapeless ruin, 
doubtless that of a temple, near which is a small stone theatre. The parallelism 
with the Hieron of Mén Askaenos above Antioch, with its theatre, is striking, and 
it is likely that this too was a precinct of Mén Askaenos, one of whose priests is com- 
memorated on a handsome monument of Anaboura, now at Karaghach, bearing 


the following inscription: 


Jov iepéa iepewy Mnvos ’Ackanvod tov éalu]rav pw k[riorny . 


In association with Mén we expect to find the Anatolian goddess, and her worship 
at Anaboura is attested by a fragmentary inscription (No. 8) at Oren Kéi dedicated 
by a [iepeis?] in honor of his son, a 

This is a suitable context in which to complete a text copied by the late Professor 
Sterrett, whose Epigraphical Journey and Wolfe Expedition are the indispensable 


guides and good friends of all archaeological travellers in this region. His No. 334 


in W.E. should be restored as follows: 


9. ‘Epyoyerns TnX\euaxou 
fav xai ‘Epyoyérn te- 
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Over. evexev 
Tacw Huvoi- 
os Tod xwp[qoalyros els wav 


76 


The other half of the cost was borne by Eidomeneus, whose mutilated epitaph 
occupies the right-hand panel on the block. 

Finally, I would suggest that the fragment restored in J.H.S. XXII, 1902, 
p. 108 and quoted in B.S.A. IX, p. 251, as an inscription containing the name 
of Neapolis should no longer be treated as such. 

We did not see this fragment in 1932, and the only available record, a hand-copy 
set up in type, affords an uncertain basis for restoration. If the copy is exact, the 
first line should be restored as vey or vex, certainly not as Ne{a]. This is in all 
likelihood an inscription of Anaboura, similar to several we copied in 1932 (and 
to Sterrett W.E., No. 317, carried to Felle) and should be restored: 

[’AvaBoupé|wv 6 Me]|vex[parny]| | Tov [éavrady]]| owrt|fpal, or such like. 
’Alvér[kAnrov]| Tyd[euaxou] fits the traces equally well, but is less characteristic of the 
nomenclature of Anaboura. 


II. To TyRAION 


Here we followed the route along the spurs of Sultan Dagh, already explored by 
Sterrett’s companion Haynes (E.J., Nos. 155 to 174) and by Anderson (J.H.S. 
XVIII, 1898, pp. 111-128). Mr. Guthrie and I went by different ways as far as 


Kotshash, and then travelled in company to Ilgin by way of Arkit Han and Chaushji 
Koi. We left Ilgin after recording our 167th monument, and having rediscovered 
and photographed most of the more noteworthy inscriptions already copied in this 
area. A regrettable exception was the tombstone of Matrona, the bishop’s daugh- 
ter, copied by Anderson at Chaushji K@i (J.H.S., l.c., No. 88), which appears to 
have perished in the reconstruction which followed the earthquake of last year. 
The metrical epitaph of Philomelium (Akshehir) copied by Hamilton (C.I.G., 
3982 = Kaibel Ep. Gr. 248) and revised by Anderson (J.H.S., l.c., No. 52) runs 


as folicws: 


10. Ai@ados "EXarne rie 
éavTod yuvaiki didoo- 
Topyias Kal uynuns 
aiwviov xapu. 
yivar, yevenv, dvoua, xPdva, tas 5€ Gavoica 
Sectaia Svovapos eis ’Aidav, 
of TapayorTes avayvawow ddetrar 
THY anv oikrpotatny HALKinv. 
eiui [Avdadv], yeven 5€ Ovarerpa. 
obvo[ua por 5° "Eda]rn< hiro. Tpodies. 
dé é&)n[olev éuds moots 6 piv 
huetepns Avoas Gupara rapbevins. 
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roxerds we AvYpds, Motpac por 
eis vocov eis révOn< Kal popov 

Kai Gras; ob, Eetve’ ap év 
Tpicoovs apriyevets TWatdas év dpdavine. 

elev év ddBiorn (leaf) cai odv, d5e7ra, 
eOivor. TavTa Biorov 


20 o'ros Tay potpav éuol Naxérw <u>. 


In |. 9 our impression suggests é&, not é; here we look for the x@av of |. 5, and 
restore & [Avidv] rather than é& ['Agins]. In |. 11, the impression supports éncev 
against the éxwoev of Anth. Pal. VII, 164, on which this epitaph is modelled; see 
Kaibel, /.c. 

At Akshehir we also found a small rude limestone stele bearing the following 
inscription: 


Tis av 
Opkioe: 
vat 
Aws xar[a- 


pn. 


This quaint appeal to religion against magic was probably, like the following 
devotio, designed for the protection of a tomb. 


At Ilgin we found two new inscriptions of some interest, a neo-Phrygian curse- 
formula and an instructive dedication to the Marnp ‘Avéepnvy, whose bounty we 
enjoyed once more before the end of our journey (see on No. 20 below). 


12. [clos ve Kvoupave 
[ka]xov adaxer awe ate(a)p- 


[a Ar]re ercrerixuevos ect[ov] 


In 1. 2 the last letter but one is A. Comparing M@.A.M.A.I, Nos. 391 (adareauas) 
and 406 (riauas) we venture to read are(a)ula] here: the term denotes some part 
of the sepulchral structure. This is the second neo-Phrygian text recorded at 
Ilgin (cf. J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, p. 121, No. 67, and XXXI, 1911, p. 214), which we 
agree with Ramsay (C.R. XLVI, 1932, p. 154) in marking as the site of a village in 
the Imperial period; its monuments show no trace of municipal organization. 
The place of Tyraion (on the form of the name see C.R., loc. cit.) described by 
Xenophon (Anab. I, 2. 14) as a dds oixovyévn, was usurped in the Imperial 
period by Hadrianopolis, which was located by the American Society’s Expedition 
of 1928 at Adaras, a desolate site near Balki, where the shorter road from Philo- 
melium to Iconium crossed the road from Ancyra to Antioch, the chief place in 
Southern Galatia; this location accords well with the conditions of administration 
and communication in Southern Galatia in the second century, and underlines the 
importance of the direct road joining Philomelium and Iconium. The inscriptions 
of Adaras (which retains the name of Hadrianopolis in Anatolian pronunciation as 
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Edirne does in Byzantine-Thracian) have been carried to the neighboring villages; 
one of them is a gravestone with a fine-formula of the common municipal type, 
prescribing a fine to be paid to the demos. 

The name of the ancient village at Ilgin is preserved in the following inscription, 
copied at the village of Aghalar: 


13. Mayas Meveddou oixoivros év 
Mnyrpi kara Kédevow 


The site of Kindyria is unknown, but this dedication shows that the ancient name 
of Ilgin was Lageina. The family belonged to Kindyria, but was resident (domiciled?) 
in Lageina—on the formula oixév & see Ramsay, Stud.E.R.P., pp. 356 ff. Now 
ILGIN is simply LAGEINA in Anatolian peasant pronunciation, which prefixes 
a prothetic vowel to initial L (cf. Iladik, peasant pronunciation of Ladik, the 
educated Turk’s name for Laodicea: the same characteristic appeared in antiquity, 
in the pairs Lystra-Ilistra, Loulon-Halala etc.). In C.R. XLVI, 1932, p. 154, 
Ramsay renders the village name AATOYNIA in the Tekmoreian Lists, which he 
formerly transliterated ’AdXyoura, into Aayouxa, to correspond with Aayewa, and 
he reminds one of the Aayewarns of J.H.S. XIX, 1899, p. 129, No. 148, who was 
probably a native of Lageina-Ilgin. To the Marnp ’Avéepnvq we shall return below. 


Ill. Lacetna-VETIssos 


A Turk of Ilgin showed us a (very accurate) copy of an inscription which, not for 
the last time in this journey, led us to modify our itinerary. We had intended to 
travel from Ilgin to Koli Kisa (where I had business) by way of Koili Tolu, in order, , 
if possible, to secure a better photograph of the Hittite throne than the one I had 
taken in a bad light in 1925; and northeastwards of Koili Tolu we had hoped to 
visit some new mohajir villages which have been planted along the Anatolian 
Railway. The inscription, which we duly found at Cherkes Atlandi, a Circassian 
village three and one half miles southwest of Atlandi, runs as follows: 


14. detva] 
av-| 
éornoev [idiw] 
avipi orndnv 
vyeviw vid Aoppe- 
vn xw(piov) Téaupav- 
as uynuns evexev 


The stone is broken at the top; the restoration assumes a patronymic in I. 1, but 
the inscription may have begun with the name ’Adg¢fa[vipia. In |. 4 Aopyevn 
looks at first sight like a broken down form of Aopuyévns; but the indeclinable 
termination and the analogy of the names quoted under No. 2 above suggest that 
this is a native name, probably Pisidian. 

This inscription is carved on a small stele of the pock-marked conglomerate 
familiar to all epigraphists who have visited Cheshmeli Zebir (M.A.M.A. I, Nos. 
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339-371), and in style and lettering it resembles inscriptions at Zebir. I feel no 
doubt that it has been carried thence along the Via Salaria which led and leads 
from Lake Tatta to Paroreios. It was reported on good authority to have been 
dug up recently in a deserted Turkish village site near Cherkes Atlandi, which 
means that if it came from Zebir, it came long ago. The salt road has been in use 
throughout the centuries. 

I will discuss the topographical bearing of this inscription below, in dealing with 
Vetissos. 

At Koli Kisa (Kissia, see M.A.M.A. I, No. 302), Mr. Guthrie and I revised the 
text of the important Christian epitaph published by Ramsay, from a hurried 
hand-copy, in Asianic Elements in Greek Civilisation, p. 99. The monument is 
broken into two parts, and in M@.A.M.A.I, p. XXVI, I was able, with the help of an 
impression, to supply the correct text of the smaller right-hand portion of the 
inscription. In 1928, travelling with Messrs. Sinker and Maclehose, I photographed 
and squeezed the whole monument; in 1932, Mr. Guthrie and I agreed on the 
following text. 


15. ayabis pitns Epvos 
Mévavipos ravapiotos, otvo(ua) éoxe, 
tpeoB(brepos) mavuTépratos dikavos, 
ob 5) NiWava Kite xOdva 

5 S’abroio tv’ aBavaros [O]eds Eorw 
"ABpapiows avarrave[r]e @s pakapwv Tis 


5’ &doxos TEP * 


pobvny umes [ 
10 ripwHei[s 5° aliriy arapiBer’ roars 
wor, Gdoxe, Saxpve, |ulnd’ dpddvve 
Yuxds we Kai adbroi, 


15 pooer’ & Kai por K[addv] obvoua 


By way of comment on this inscription, I find nothing to alter in the notes 
printed in M.A.M.A.I, l.c. The following additions are required. 

L. 1. In épvos PN are in ligature, the oblique bar of N taking off below the loop 
of P. 

L. 8. I have tested both &coica and xdéovea on the impression, and think the 
latter distinctly more probable. As a participle, neither accords well with pvpoyévy 
wep, and Ramsay is probably right in taking Kiéovea as the name of the wife, un- 
exampled and odd as the name is. The alternative is to read [’E]Acoica (’EXaoieca) ; 
names of towns were not unfashionable as personal names at this period. 

L. 10. The first six letters TTIPWOE are clear and certain. After E comes an 
upright bar, to which, on the impression, are attached the cross-bars both of H 
and of N.' One of these is accidental, and both may be. After this, there is a 


1 Beside the stone, Mr. Guthrie and I thought N the probable reading. 
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break in the stone. If the seventh letter was H or N, there is room between it and 
the Y of [alirjv for two letters; if it was I, there is room for three letters. 

Ramsay prints mipwels airy without brackets. Had this copy been made 
with his usual care, and carefully transcribed, his high authority would be decisive 
for this reading; but he himself implies that the copy was a hasty one, and in the 
remaining fourteen lines of his text fifteen corrections are necessary. 

I venture to restore mipw6ei[s 5’ aliriv, which exactly fits the space, and to explain 
the first word as 1(v)pw6eis, “tested in the fire,” “approved.” But it is just possible 
that the transcription should be aliriy . . . 

Alongside of this inscription I place, out of their order, some kindred inscriptions 
copied by us on the way from Vetissos to Pegella. 

And first, the companion text from Kuyulu Zebir, published in J.H.S. XTX, 
1899, p. 287. 


16. [ + ayabis pilogns épvios 

[voua] éoxev. yéyovas 
[ros] 95€ dixeos piogns 
Kal apxed0ev mpoimnpxis ovdév 
xaprofdpevor apxedbev Kabei- 
mpéoBers Ovyarnp 
Ppdvrwvos TH 
yAvkuvrarw pou avdpi Iara 

10 rpe(cBurép)w avéornoa xapw + 


In |. 1, N of épvos is preserved up to where the oblique bar takes off from the’ 
left upright bar. It takes off considerably lower than elsewhere in the inscription, 
and in view of No. 15, by the same poetaster and the same engraver, ligature of P 
and N may be assumed here. In 1. 7 AovAca, not Aovdca, is certain; cf. the follow- 
ing inscription, |. 11, and M.A.M.A., No. 177 and p. XXV, note 1. 

Next comes the inscription published in Ramsay’s Asitanic Elements, p. 102, 
also from Kuyulu Zebir. 


17. + <s> borarins 10} apicrov untpds 
abrix’ &yipev ods moos, o- draxdvw éxovoa 
év oé TiThw E- Kaciyvnrov tov 
veypawaro ods TavapioTrov, nvopén KadXioTH 
Gperas TE Epya cao- ké HAuKinv Epativyn. Noe Ke Ev 
dpoobyny Tre peyiorny mevyapus Aime réxvus évOo[s] 
"Epircavds ce a&mavotov Biov éxredécac(a) 
uns xapiv éteréhecev. Mixxn kai] ravxv caddpwv 
env Mnrpofiou loa te 


In |. 1, I make amends for the monstrum (e)icrarins, coined by me and issued 
(without the brackets) by Ramsay. The sixth letter, both in my copy of 1908 
(see Ramsay, loc. cit.), and on the impression made in 1932, is =. L. 16, the last 
letter is H. L. 18, possibly ai[rév], rérdnra being from The lower 
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edge is damaged and it is uncertain, (a) whether anything was carved before cai; 


(b) whether or not a few letters were carved below re Gedv. 
And finally I will transcribe two new Christian epitaphs of the fifth or sixth 


century, which we recorded at Kuyulu Zebir. 


18. ojua 705’ tiva Tiv- 
Bos épix. Pwrivov réKxos éo- 10 
apiognrov Aroundny 
és axaxnoe Oavav 
Abbaxpuv, Eri word Pidraros 
hev ayvds amipoyapuos Xpic- 15 
ToD didos dv Oeds 


oe mpiv Kakin KOopou dpévas 
warnoe Ono. abavaroyv Kal aynpa- 
ov év Ilapadioow. onua of 
6° érevée peyada oreva- 
Kedvn TiThw obvoy’ 
ke. TO yap yépas 


Tov yap yévos Kal 


In 1. 5, the first letter may be a mistake for 6, but is certainly the rounded A 
familiar in Byzantine inscriptions. Confusion of A and T occurs here and there in 
Anatolian inscriptions, e.g. 4s av 5€ air xa[xdv] rds 7d[v] Oed[v] in an 
inscription of Synnada (M.A.M.A. IV, No. 91). 

In |. 10 640(e)w springs from an interesting confusion between @cwv (purpose) 
In |. 11, the spelling of Tapaéeoos is colored by the old- 


and (epexegetic). 
In Il. 13-14, the sense of 


Anatolian termination seen in Petinessos, Vetissos, etc. 
course is ¢iAp kedvq GdOxw, NOt Pidns Kedvijs Tr’ addxov0. 
The first line of this inscription gives the formula on which J.H.S. XTX, 1899, 


p. 287, No. 185, |. 1, where the engraver has gone badly astray, was modelled. 


19. marpi ’AvevkAnrw At- Oddv év 5- 


oundns ayXads macev €x 
vids elepel s Xpeora b>. 
redtev mepixaddéa Ti[v-| wp. éwy Gel 
5 Bov kai Oeds yépas éo- 10 Broreboas 


In Il. 7-8, the author has blundered on a good Homeric form in trying to write 
éxAnoins, the usual local poetical spelling of éxAnoias. The group Bacinad may be 
merely a less happy blunder, or it may be a reminiscence of the Phrygian construc- 
tion rexixuevos ATTIAAEITOT, where AA may be a postpositive to ATTI rather than 
be compounded with EITOT (Arraéd erov rather than Arr aderov). The reading is 
certain. 

IV. Vertissos To PEGELLA 

At Sari Kaya we made a discovery of capital importance for the ancient topog- 
raphy of Lycaonia. 

In M.A.M.A. I, pp. XVI ff., I discussed the course of the road shown on the 
Peutinger Table leading from Dorylaeum to Perta and Archelais. Before the dis- 
covery that Perta lay at Gimir on the northeastern slope of the Boz Dagh, the 
course of this road had been drawn much too far to the north; the location of Perta 
fixed the general direction of the road, and indicated the line on which the stations 
Congusso(s), Pegella, Gdanmaa, Vetisso(s) and the rest were likely to be found. 
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The inscription of Cheshmeli Zebir (1/.A.M.A. I, No. 339) dedicated by Aip. 
EicéSis xwpiov Téavuaas xw(pio)y Kpurévov gave the ancient name of Zebir 
as Kristenos, but while it supplied the correct form of the “Egdaua” of the 
Peutinger Table, it left the actual situation of Gdanmaa doubtful. Assuming, 
however, that “Congusso”’ lay on a branch road, and that Ramsay had correctly 
placed Pegella at Zivarik, it seemed probable that Gdanmaa was the site at Azak; 
and No. 14 above, which almost certainly belongs to Zebir, strengthens our suspicion 
that Gdanmaa or Gdammaua (No. 14 above) was in this neighborhood. This 
suspicion will be raised to certainty if we can show that Vetissos lay further along 
the road which leads from Perta through Azak towards Pessinus. 
At Sari Kaya we found a dedication complete except for two letters at the end of 

1.1. We restore it with confidence as follows: 
20. [Ov-] 

Mnrpi 6e- 


Gv ebxnv 


The ancient name of Sari Kaya was Kaun ’A(v)depnryn, as appears from an 
unpublished inscription copied at Sari Kaya in 1912 (in 1932 it had disappeared). 
This means that it was a village on land belonging to the Mjrnp bedv (’Avéepnry) 
of our new inscription. We have already (No. 13) met the Marnp ’Aviepnra 
at Ilgin; she is mentioned also on an inscription which I saw at Cheshmeli Zebir in 
1908 (J.R.S. XIV, 1924, p. 26, No. 3), and she is known at Cyzicus (tbid.). Andeira 


in Phrygia, mentioned by Stephanus Byz., was doubtless her home, but her wor- 
ship, like that of the Marnp Zittunvy and of Mi ’Ackanvés was transplanted to many. 
local shrines. 

We concluded from the new inscription that [Ve]tissos was a demos in the neigh- 
borhood of Sari Kaya. We remembered that Vetissos was the next station north- 
west of Gdanmaa on the Peutinger Table route, and we did not forget that a town 
called Overecrov is placed by Ptolemy in this same neighborhood. Our next 
task was to fix the line of the road from Azak and Zebir to the Sangarius below 
Pessinus, and to look for a likely site on this road not too far from Sari Kaya. 

Evidence came quickly and unexpectedly. The next stage on our journey was 
the Kurd village of Besh Eshekli, about seven miles N.N.E. of Sari Kaya, which 
occupies the site of an ancient township; through this village runs a much-used road 
leading from the southeast and going a little north of west. We made inquiries 
concerning the course of this road, and found that it was the modern Via Salaria, 
leading from the Tuz Gél to Azizie and to Sivri Hissar, in terms of ancient com- 
munications from Tatta Lacus to Amorium and to Pessinus. Here, then, or here- 
abouts,! was Vetissos; we were now on the Peutinger road; and we decided to 
abandon the exploration of the country east of Karaja Dagh (Kinna) and exploit 
our discovery to the full. I had already, in 1928, travelled by the straight route 
from Sinanli to Pessinus; it remained now to fix the relation of Sinanli to Besh 
Eshekli, and then trace the course of the road southeastwards. 

1 Possibly at Sinanli, on which see Klio XXIV, 1930, pp. 59 ff. 
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At Siiliiklii, four or five miles southeast of Besh Eshekli, we met three strings of 
waggoners plying along the salt road, and learned their itinerary. Two of them 
belonged to Azizie (which is the modern representative of Amorium); they gave as 
the route from Azizie to Yaushan on the Salt Lake the following line: Ali Chomak— 
Kiichiik Hasan—Gélbashi—Besh Eshekli—Siiliikli—Kaish Oghlu—Buyurudelik 
—Chorgia. This route does not pass through Sinanli; it leaves Besh Eshekli in a 
westerly direction, and Sinanli lies to the north of it, about 314 miles and a little 
west of north from Besh Eshekli. 

The other salt-caravan belonged to Balykdami, the point at which the road from 
Pessinus reaches the Sangarius. They had come by Fethoghlu Képrii, Yusukbashi, 
and Besh Eshekli, leaving Sinanli on the left, and were proceeding eastwards by 
the route described by the caravans from Azizie. 

It follows that the roads to Pessinus and to Amorium diverge at a point not far 
to the west of Besh Eshekli. It has long been recognised that the lay-out on the 
Peutinger Table, which represents the eastward road as going from Pessinus to 
Amorium, and repeats Abrostola, is a contamination of the roads Pessinus- 
Amorium and Pessinus-Vetissos. Eastwards we found that the modern salt 
road coincides with the Peutinger road as far as Kaish Oghlu; here we left the 
modern salt road and followed the Peutinger road to Zebir, Karabagh (leaving Azak 
on our right) and Zivarik. 

At Besh Eshekli we found the following inscription: 


21. Znvi 06 peyadw Map- 
Kos Tatdas aveOnxev 
[Blwudv pe- 
[ulvnuévos eis 
Zeis épirnoe 
[kai] Hpmacev petva[e] 


MGpxos idious[. . . . 


L. 7, in larger letters, is the beginning of the prose epitaph, which is broken away. 

This inscription represents Greek education in northern Lycaonia at its best. 
It should be compared, not with the Attic verse epitaphs in Kaibel, but with the 
following text recorded at Siiliiklii: 


22. Novyiovos 
léia yuvaci ’A- 
pia Kap- 
t kal Aduvos 
idia ruyabepe 
Kape 
ldia Opedr7 
*Autas 


The form rvyadepe in 1. 5 betrays the Phrygian speech in which the composer of 
this epitaph felt more at home; cf. Bparepe, J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, p. 179, No. XXXI. 
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At Siiliiklii we found a third example of the word rarporoinros, two occurrences 
of which have been published in Jour. Theol. Stud. XX XI, 1930, pp. 372 ff. 


23. Aovia 
Ovapediw Kai 
Mavns rarpo- 
Kal 
fwon 
Ka 
The inscription is complete; u»;uns was omitted in 1. 5. The word zarporoinros 
implies adoption by the stepfather of his stepson. I have discussed the bearing of 
this custom on the Epistle to the Galatians IV, 1-7 in Jour. Theol. Stud., loc. cit. 
Other inscriptions belonging to this section are Nos. 16-19. When we reached 
Zivarik we had recorded 247 monuments. 


V. PEGELLA To Iconrum 


From Zivarik (Pegella) we went northwards to the ruined site at Tekir, where the 
road Iconium-Ancyra is crossed by a road going from the Salt Lake via Akéren 
to Zebir, turned eastwards as far as Akéren (Anzoulada), see M.A.M.A. I, p. XVI, 
n. 1), and returned to Konia ria Gimir (Perta) and Yali Bayat (Savatra). On the 
whole journey we recorded 284 monuments. 

At Zivarik we rose to fame as water-diviners. At a point above the eastern end 
of the village we were shown a small altar, which was said to have been dug up on 
the spot. It was inscribed as follows: 


24. Adévyos Niv- 
gas 


We assured the villagers that if they dug still deeper at the spot where they had 
unearthed this altar, they would find a spring. They answered that there had for- 
merly been a spring there from which a fountain in the village was supplied, but 
that now the water was tapped by a well further up the hill. 

At Yali Bayat, in the early morning of our last day, while the horses stood ready 
to cover the last stage to Konia, I was taken to the following inscription: 


25. + Kipws oxérn cov xei-] 

pa cou’ + 

xnv gov 6 Kipws + Ki- 
pios 

dév cov kal rhv ekoddv 

gov amd Tov viv Kai éws Tod 

aigvos + 
In 1. 3, the second letter is E. 
W. M. 
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ON THE Map 


Our route from Iconium to Tyraion can be followed on the maps attached to 
Sterrett’s W.E. and E.J. or on Kiepert’s Karte Von Kleinasien, 1: 400,000. For 
the sections Tyraion-Vetissos, Vetissos-Pegella, and Pegella-Iconium, Kiepert 
should be corrected and amplified by the details given on the map in M.A.M.A. I, 
p. XXIX, with the addition of the following data. 

From Koli Kisa (as placed in M.A.M.A., l.c.) Sari Kaya is 20 miles due north, 
near the northeastern edge of Ali Dagh (as it is called here; it is called Ada Dagh 
at Zebir). The relation of Besh Eshekli to Sari Kaya and to Sinanli and Siiliiklii 
has been indicated in the text. Along the straight road from Siiliiklii to Zebir the 
times were given as: Siiliiklii-Kaish Oghlu, 1 hour; Kaish Oghlu-Kadi Oghlu, 3 
hours; Kadi Oghlu to Kuyulu Zebir, 214 hours; Kuyulu Zebir to Cheshmeli Zebir, 1 
hour. Buyurudelik on the salt road is about 2 hours east of Kaish Oghlu and 1 
hour N.W. of Bunarbashi as shown on Kiepert’s map. Chorgia will be found on 
Kiepert’s map; I do not know the exact position of Yavshan on the Lake, but it is 
to be distinguished from Tavshan Chale or Oramanlu, a village 10 miles north of 
Chorgia on the old post-road from Konia to Angora. 

Savatra lay 39 miles east-north-east of Iconium, and about 12 miles southeast 


of Perta. 
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ON SOME IMPORTANT SYNCHRONISMS IN PREHISTORIC 
MESOPOTAMIA 


As RECENTLY as fifteen years ago the First Dynasty of Ur was regarded by most 
scholars as but another example of the mythopoeic tendencies of the Babylonian 
temple chroniclers who flourished towards the end of the third millennium. To be 
sure, an entirely plausible total of 177 years had been assigned by these chroniclers 
to the rulers of Ur I; but had not the same scribes endowed the individual kings 
of even later dynasties with reigns of fantastic length? It seemed clearly a case of 
recollecting with tolerable accuracy the events of only the immediately preceding 
centuries; the memories of the old recorders were not equal to covering a longer span. 
Ur I was accordingly shelved as a bit of mythology, and so it would have remained 
but for the astounding discoveries at Tell el-Obeid and at Ur. 

Today, of course, the First Dynasty of Ur represents a familiar period in the 
history of the Ancient World. Contemporary inscriptions of its rulers have 
amply vindicated the historicity of the period; and its material remains have re- 
vealed to us a civilization that is truly amazing in its richness and splendor. Mod- 
ern archaeology has thus scored a signal triumph. Its latest results, however, are 
even more far-reaching. They bear witness to the fact that Ur I does not merely 
usher in the historical period in Mesopotamia; the First Dynasty is proved to be, in 
turn, the culmination of a long series of earlier occupations. Mesannipadda and 
his successors are no nearer in time to the oldest settlements in Mesopotamia than 
they are to the Amarna age, which the First Dynasty preceded by fifteen centuries. 

The purpose of this paper is to survey briefly the archaic periods that antedate ° 
the first historical kingdom of Ur. With that brilliant Dynasty furnishing an ap- 
propriate terminus ante quem, the earlier civilizations may be conveniently termed 
predynastic and numbered in the order of their antiquity. The proper sequence of 
the predynastic periods is amply attested by the stratigraphic evidence from the 
several sites to be discussed, thus assuring a reliable relative chronology. For 
absolute dating the material available so far is much too inconclusive, for it is but 
rarely that we can estimate the duration of a given stratum with any degree of 
certainty. The archaic periods begin with the first civilization prior to Ur I, and 
they take us down, in a definite sequence, to the earliest known settlements in 
Mesopotamia: this is the best that predynastic chronology can do at present. 
We must, however, fix approximately the date of our starting point. Now the 
First Dynasty of Ur is variously dated from about 3100 B.c. downwards, one group 
placing it as late as 2620 B.c.!. Future discoveries will no doubt narrow down this 
margin. For the purposes of our present archaeological inquiry the precise decade 
is of no vital moment; if we assign to the First Dynasty a round date of 3000, we 
obtain a starting point that is fixed as closely as is requisite in our case. At any 
rate, our latest predynastic period cannot be earlier than the end of the fourth 
millennium. 

1 Cf. Christian and Weidner, ‘Das Alter der Griiberfunde aus Ur,” in Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 


V (1929), pp. 189 ff. 
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Predynastic remains have been recently found on a number of Mesopotamian 
sites, both in the south and in the north. In the region which in historic times 
became known as the “Land of Sumer and Akkad,” archaic deposits have been 
uncovered at el-Obeid, Ur, Warka, Fara, Jemdet Nasr, Kish, and Khafaje, to men- 
tion only the latest excavations. In the north, or one-time Assyria, we have simi- 
lar remains at Nineveh, Tepe Gawra, Tell Billa, the district of Kirkuk, in addition 
to older indications of prehistoric remains known from Assur and Samarra. Not 
all of the above sites show archaic occupations of equal length. Some of them, as 
e.g., Jemdet Nasr and Tell Billa, were settled late in the prehistoric period. Others, 
like el-Obeid, fail to show continuous occupation after an early start. Still others 
have not been as yet pursued down to virgin soil. Thus far four sites have furnished 
us with records of appreciably extensive archaic sequences: Ur and Warka in the 
south, and Nineveh and Tepe Gawra in the north. At Ur Woolley has traced nine 
periods, all of which are older than the Royal Tombs.!| At Warka eighteen distinct 
archaic sequences have been uncovered by Jordan, the topmost one corresponding 
with the First Dynastic stratum.?. The prehistoric deposits at Tepe Gawra * have 
a depth of more than 14 meters,‘ and at Nineveh they take up about 20 meters.® 
It goes without saying that all four sites must have passed through roughly similar 
archaic stages. In point of fact, both Jordan and Woolley have established valuable 
synchronisms between Warka and Ur, and a codrdination with the northern sites 
has now become essential. However, it must be remembered that Nineveh and 
Gawra lie about 500 miles northeast from the Ur-Warka district. Here, therefore, 
contemporaneity with the southern sites need not imply identity of the respective 
civilizations. It is but natural, nevertheless, that a certain degree of cultural 
relationship, or at least of cultural correspondence, should be confidently expected. 
No civilization in Mesopotamia, no matter how archaic, seems to have been purely 
static in character. For this there is a very valid reason: obsidian, which occurs 
in the earliest deposits, had to be imported from the mountain districts of Armenia. 
Such intermediate regions as that of Nineveh-Gawra were thus forced into contacts 
with the south as well as with the farther north. Under these circumstances cul- 
tural links were unavoidable; and that such links have indeed been discovered will 
become apparent from the tabulation of correspondences which is given below. 
Thus the interpenetration of distinctive cultural elements becomes a reliable guide 
as to the relative date of a given deposit, particularly wher such identifications are 
corroborated by unimpeachable stratigraphic evidence. ‘Che races and the lan- 
guages of the south and the north may have differed in prehistoric times as widely 

1See Museum Journal, XXI, pp. 81 ff., and especially p. 104. In order not to overburden this 
paper with footnotes, let it be stated at the outset that all of the references to Ur, which are made in 
this paper, are based on the publication just cited and on an earlier report published in Antiquaries 
Journal, IX, pp. 305 ff. 

2 See especially Jordan’s report in the Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, no. 2, Berlin 1932. This excellent summary has also been used ex- 
tensively in the following presentation. 

* For the results from Tepe Gawra, see the Bulletins of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
for the years 1930-32. A fuller report on the subject is now in course of preparation. 


4 The excavations have not reached virgin soil. 
5 Cf. the account of Campbell Thompson in the //lustrated London News, July 15, 1932, p. 98. 
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as they do today; but it is the ever present cultural similarities that enable us not 
only to synchronize the early strata of Gawra and of Warka, but also to check the 
results obtained in one region with the aid of the finds from the other district. 
The entire subject is placed thereby in a proper perspective. 

Before proceeding with our necessarily schematic tabulation—an exhaustive dis- 
cussion would require a well-sized monograph—it will be essential to indicate how 
the starting point upon which we have agreed, viz., the period of the First Dynasty 
of Ur, can be detected on the various archaic sites. In the south the matter is simple 
enough: the period in question is characterized there by a peculiarly shaped brick, 
which was used almost universally, and which is known as “‘plano-convex.” This 
brick comes in with the First Dynasty, but disappears soon thereafter. The period 
can be thus identified without difficulty. Hence, when Dr. Jordan discovered that 
his first archaic stratum at Warka contained buildings of plano-convex bricks, he 
promptly synchronized the level with the First Dynasty of Ur. We have the same 
admirable guide at Lagash, Fara, Kish, Khafaje, etc. At Tepe Gawra, however, we 
must resort to other criteria, since the north generally went its own way in the choice of 
building materials. Copper objects and cylinder seals come here to our rescue: Gawra 
VI (and Billa V) have a sufficient number of such implements and seals in common 
with the early dynastic period of the south to make the synchronization absolutely 
certain. It may be noted in passing that throughout this first historic period plain 
pottery is used as a rule. We may now proceed with the archaic occupations. 


I. First Predynastic, or the Jemdet Nasr Period 


a. The South. Here again we may employ building material as our most trusty 
guide. At Warka the archaic strata 2-4 show a small flat-topped type of brick - 
corresponding to those which had been found at Jemdet Nasr by the Joint Expedi- 
tion of the Field Museum and the University of Oxford. On the latter site semi- 
pictographic tablets and both monochrome and polychrome pottery came up in 
the same stratum, in addition to characteristic unpainted ware and equally signifi- 
cant cylinder seals. Any one of these cultural types is sufficient to identify for us 
the Jemdet Nasr period, especially when the given remains are, on stratigraphical 
evidence, earlier than the First Dynasty. At Warka, for instance, the characteristic 
painted pottery is not found in strata 2-4; but the flat-topped bricks of these strata 
(Jordan calls them “‘Riemchen’’) date the civilization with sufficient accuracy. In 
addition to the Riemchen-structures Jordan has also found pictographic tablets. 
Those of stratum 3 resemble the inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr, and stratum 4 
yielded an even earlier and more primitive type. This discovery is of paramount 
importance, providing as it does the intermediate stages in the development of 
writing in Mesopotamia from pictographs to the later cuneiform script. 

The fact that the first predynastic stage at Warka consists of three strata is well 
worthy of notice; it is a warning against viewing this period as one of short duration. 
This is borne out by the finds from Ur, for Woolley’s archaic strata 3-7 must be 
assigned to the same cultural stage. To be sure, Woolley gives the name ‘Jemdet 
Nasr’ specifically to his seventh stratum, which contains the characteristic painted 
ware. We have seen, however, that other ceramic types may be equally conclusive 
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evidence for assigning a given level to this cultural group, and the material from 
the north will further corroborate this statement. We may therefore combine 
Ur 3-7 into a single larger cultural period with an impressive number of sequences. 
It should be noted in passing that the same period is represented at Kish and at 
Fara (stratum I in Schmidt’s lucid account).! 

b. The North. Our best records for this period are supplied by Billa VI and VII. 
In the latter stratum we find the painted “chalice” ware, which is known also from 
Gawra VIIIc and VII, and from Nineveh. One exact duplicate of this class is 
reported from the corresponding stratum at Fara. A later stage is represented at 
Billa VI; here the ornamentation is incised, and while the same shapes persist, the 
firing is appreciably improved. In this latter phase we find also contracted burials, 
cylinder seals (mostly of shell) with characteristic representations of animals, 
spouted vessels, and squat pots with sharply marked shoulders and overhanging 
rims. All of these are paralleled in the corresponding strata of the southern sites. 

I must refrain from going into further details. Enough has been indicated to 
show that the First Predynastic Age was a period of considerable length possessing 
a distinctive and varied civilization. It is, furthermore, very improbable that all the 
cultural features of this period were the result of a single movement. Such typical 
witnesses as pictographic tablets and a definite class of painted pottery (chalices 
and the Jemdet Nasr ware) are not always found together on the same site; for 
writing appears to have been as yet unknown in the north, while the painted 
chalices are extremely rare in the south. It is an altogether plausible conclusion 
that writing was introduced by one ethnic group and the pottery in question brought 


in by another. As an example of the racial complexity of this period we may ad- 
duce a seal impression from Warka IV (early Jemdet Nasr) which portrays two men, 
one of whom is bearded while the other is shaved. And lastly, the tablets operate 
with two numerical systems, the decimal and the sexagesimal, which is considered 
strong presumptive evidence for the presence of different cultural groups. But 
enough oil has been poured upon troubled waters. Before all these threads can be 
disentangled, much more material will have to be brought to light. 


II. The Second Predynastic Period 


a. The South. This archaic stage is represented by Warka 5 and 6, and by Ur 8. 
This time the pottery is mostly plain, the Ur stratum producing burnished and 
unburnished red ware, whereas Warka contributes red and grey-slipped pottery 
(the so-called Uruk ware). The striving for decoration stops at simple incised 
patterns. Far more impressive are the architectural remains, notably so at Warka. 
There we find a temple whose outside walls are crenelated by means of a series of 
symmetrically spaced niches. Another building is remarkable chiefly for the fact 
that its foundations are of limestone; this circumstance is strange only because stone 
had to be carried to Warka from a considerable distance. Jordan has rightly con- 
cluded that these impractical building habits must have come in from the moun- 
tains, where such structural methods are, of course, perfectly natural. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that traces of stone foundations were found also in Ur 8. 


1See the Museum Journal, XXII, 193 ff. 
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b. The North. Since the chalice, or Jemdet Nasr, period begins at Gawra with 
VIllIc, one naturally looks to VIIIa—b for links with the earlier archaic age. This 
theoretical assumption is abundantly borne out by the finds. To begin with, we 
get at Gawra VIII specimens of red ware that resemble the southern fabrics men- 
tioned above (at Nineveh this pottery comes up at a depth of 26 feet). Moreover, a 
type of hand-made bow] with straight walls and a flat rim, known from Warka and 
Ur, is a common occurrence at Gawra as well. Of greater consequence is the fact 
that double-recessed niches form a favorite architectural motive in VIIIa. There 
is, however, one notable difference between Gawra and the south at the period under 
discussion: Warka 5 has yielded impressions of primitive cylinder seals, which are 
as yet unknown in Gawra VIII, where stamp seals represent the only known glyptic 
type. Now Jordan has suggested that the cylinders of Warka 5 paved the way for 
the introduction of writing in the subsequent period. Were the inventors of these 
seals distinct from the people who had brought the niche and who would not build 
without limestone foundations? But such fascinating speculations can avail us little 
at present. This only seems reasonably certain: the second archaic period in Mesopo- 
tamia is scarcely less complicated and eclectic than its more articulate successor. 


Ill. The Early Type of Painted Pottery (el-Obeid and Gawra Periods) 


Underneath the remains of the second archaic period we find an even older civili- 
zation which, to judge by its numerous occupation layers, dominated the land for a 
surprisingly long time. We are now in the third predynastic stage. Our main 
witnesses for this period are, as heretofore, Warka (strata 7-18), Ur (9-11), Gawra 


(9 ff.), and Nineveh; the only newcomer is el-Obeid. 

The most noteworthy product of this remote age is its painted pottery; we may 
refer to it as the first, or early, type in contrast to the later fabrics of similar charac- 
ter which we have encountered in the Jemdet Nasr period. The difference in date 
between the two types cannot be stressed too strongly so long as a few carefree souls 
will persist in gaily confusing these well-differentiated groups. We have seen that 
interposed between the two civilizations is the Uruk stage (Second Predynastic 
period) with its unpainted fabrics. The distance in time between the wares under 
discussion is best illustrated by the extent of the intermediate deposits at Nineveh: 
there the chalice ware (Jemdet Nasr period) occurs at a depth of 18 feet from the 
surface, whereas the other painted group is not in evidence until a depth of not less 
than 70 feet has been reached. Need more be said on the subject? ’ 

This purely chronological differentiation of the two classes of painted prehistoric 
wares will have to be sufficient for our purposes. For we cannot do much, un- 
fortunately, with the customary criteria of polychromy as against monochromy, or 
abstract treatment as opposed to a naturalistic style: they are not mutually ex- 
clusive over the entire area under consideration. This is not to be taken as an 
admission that our wares differ in little except age. Those who have handled both 
kinds are not likely to confuse them no matter where they may have been found. 
But a minute and thoroughgoing analysis of these troublesome remains is beyond 
the scope of this general account. 

In the south our pottery is well defined as to shapes, technique, color, and motives. 
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The ware is usually grey, and the decoration is applied in black paint. In the north 
the same is true of the later strata of this period. Gawra IX, e.g., contains typical 
el-Obeid specimens, so named after the site where they were first found in greater 
numbers. But in the lower levels of Gawra (and of Nineveh) a different type of 
ornamentation has come to light, lustrous black and red being applied on a yellow 
or orange slip. The excavations which are now in progress at Gawra should throw 
more light on this question. 

One of the surprising results of our study of this period is the realization of its 
unexpected length, to which the twelve “el-Obeid” strata at Warka bear eloquent 
testimony. But we have an even greater surprise in store. No metal was found 
with the painted pottery at el-Obeid. At Warka there is no copper below the 
eleventh stratum. The same is true of the lower deposits of Gawra and of Nineveh. 
Thus we have here the first definite proof of a purely neolithic stage in Mesopotamia. 
Copper came in apparently towards the end of this period, and this circumstance 
may help us to date the remains of the first settlement of Susa. Since the pottery 
of Susa I was found in association with simple copper implements, it would follow 
that the site was settled towards the end of the period which we have been con- 
sidering; the Mesopotamian sites discussed in the present connection are necessarily 
older. As for Susa II, the settlement is known to have had a long history; but its 
beginnings correspond beyond any doubt with the Jemdet Nasr period. 

Does the first painted-pottery civilization in Mesopotamia represent the oldest 
occupation of the Valley of the Two Rivers? In the south this appears to be the 
case. In Nineveh, however, coarse plain pottery has been found at ‘the bottom of 
the prehistoric pit. Until the material has been published it will not be possible 
to say whether that ware is to be synchronized with the early stages of the painted 
fabrics, or whether it should be assigned to an entirely different and older civilization. 

To sum up, we have found that three main periods preceded the first historical 
dynasty of Mesopotamia. The oldest of the three was characterized by an exten- 
sive use of painted pottery, of which at least two important varieties are traceable 
in the north. Late in this period copper is introduced, ushering in the chalcolithic 
age during which stone and copper are used side by side. 

The next period specializes in unpainted wares. Crenelated buildings of this time 
are known from Warka and Gawra. At Warka cylinder seals make their first 
appearance. In the south limestone foundations in temples betray the presence of 
invaders from mountainous regions. 

In the subsequent stage there is a variety of cultural elements to consider. The 
most important event of this period is the invention of writing. Painted pottery is 
restored to favor, but the new styles imply fresh cultural waves from the outside. 
Contracted burials are witnessed throughout the land. In the south a small flat- 
topped brick is employed as building material. The presence of more than one 
racial group is proved by representations of bearded human figures by the side of 
clean-shaven ones. 

With the First Dynasty of Ur begins the historical era in Mesopotamia. The use 
of plano-convex bricks, based apparently on stone prototypes, suggests another 
invasion from the mountains. 
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Little can be said about the ethnic elements in prehistoric Mesopotamia beyond 
pointing out that the repeated invasions, for which there are numerous indications, 
must have brought several racial groups into the land. Skull measurements have 
disclosed the presence of dolichocephalic ' and brachycephalic types. _Mesocephalic 
skulls have been found at Gawra (VIII b and c).? 

At the present state of our knowledge of the subject it is difficult to conclude an 
account of this sort without stumbling somewhere on the Sumerians. What and 
where is their place in this arrangement of archaic sequences? This problem seems 
now farther from a satisfactory solution than it was before Mesopotamia was proved 
to possess an extensive prehistoric era. Much water has flowed by in the Tigris and 
the Euphrates since the First Dynasty came into the limelight. The fact that the 
Sumerians played a leading and brilliant part in the early history of Mesopotamia is 
no proof that we must assign to this remarkable people a corresponding réle in 
prehistory. The very latest archaeological evidence continues to point against the 
assumption that the Sumerians lived in the country from the beginning. Woolley 
definitely dissociates the Sumerians from the makers of the el-Obeid ware. Jor- 
dan looks for the start of the Sumerian civilization in the sixth stratum of Warka, 
after the long period of early prehistoric painted pottery had run its course through 
twelve distinct levels. Nor is the second style of painted fabrics linked with the 
Sumerians by recent investigators of these sources. Mackay, who has published the 
material from Jemdet Nasr,’ places the arrival of the Sumerians towards the end of 
the period in question. At Fara the evidence unearthed by Erich Schmidt ‘ might 
be interpreted in the same way. In the north there is not the least sign of Sumerian 
influence in either of the two periods of painted pottery, which goes also for the 
intermediate stage. At all events, the results from Gawra indicate quite unmis- - 
takably that the Sumerians were not the originators of the painted pottery styles; 
for the lack of Sumerian material at Gawra prior to the dynastic periods can scarcely 
be interpreted in any other way. On latest available evidence, the Second Pre- 
dynastic stage, which is interposed between the two periods of painted fabrics, looms 
as the most likely date for the arrival of the Sumerians in the south, what with 
contemporary invasions from the mountains, the introduction of the cylinder seals, 
and the appearance of the first pictographs soon thereafter. Such at least is the 
opinion of Jordan, who unearthed at Warka the longest series of southern archaic 
sequences. This view accords admirably with such deductions as our scanty lin- 
guistic evidence would allow. It accounts for a great many difficult problems,and 
there is nothing in the available sources that would tend to invalidate it. And this 
is as far as we can go at present.® 

E. A. SPEISER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 These types are assigned by Henry Field to a “proto-Mediterranean”’ group. 

? The measurements were made by Miss Dorothy Cross of the University Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

* Cf. the report in the Anthropology Memoirs of the Field Museum of Natural History, vol. I, pp. 
219 ff., especially ch. VIII. 4 See note 1, p. 468. 

5See also G. Contenau, “La Chronologie en Asie Occidentale et le couteau de Gebel-el-Araq,” 
Revue d Assyriologie, 1932, pp. 30 ff., (synchronisms with Susa); cf. also the present writer’s paper 
on the “Chalice Ware” in the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, no. 48. 
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THERE have come to my attention in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens several 

unpublished or unidentified fragments of the Parthenon building inscriptions and 
the accounts of the statue of Athena 
Promachos. I am greatly indebted to the 
director of the museum, Mr. A. Philadel- 
pheus, for his courteous permission to 
make this announcement concerning them, 
so that these additions to important epi- 
graphical texts may become generally 
known as soon as possible. 

1. Fragment of Pentelic marble in the 
Epigraphical Museum at Athens, broken 
on all sides, bearing the inventory number 
E.M. 5172. 

Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thick- 
ness (broken at the back), 0.135 m. 

Height of letters, 0.011 m. 

This fragment belongs with the record 
of expense for the building of the Parthe- 
non, and has the characteristic smooth 
surface of the obverse face of the stele 
which carried these accounts. In fact, it 
makes a direct join with the fragments 
now published as R and F in J.G. I°, 339 
so that the combined text reads as fol- 


Fic. 1.—E.M. 517 


20 [... ] HHAA vac. 
[... ] HP vac. 


] XXXX FPHH-— 
AWayloyias 
ABor[xi as] 


réxroa|t 


huropy|ois] 
[x]arape[viov] 
[ rlepreyével ro 76 TovTo] 
[x]pves ot|[arepes Aapeoaxevoil 
hexre] [xpu]od olrarépes Kougixevoil 
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In I.G. I?, 340, line 41, the amount of money received from the preceding board of 
overseers may now also be restored as AA[ . . . . HHAA—-], on the analogy of 
I.G. T?, 339, line 31. The fragment is a particularly welcome addition to the group of 
inscriptions dealing with the construction of the Parthenon, because it gives some 
part, at least, of the receipts and expenditures for the first year, 447/6. 

2. Small fragment of Pentelic marble in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens, 
broken on all sides, bearing the inventory number 
E.M. 5386. 

Height, 0.125 m.; width, 0.045 m.; thickness, 

0.09 m. 

Height of letters, 0.011 m. 

This small fragment of inscription is part of a 
column of numerals which have the size and spacing 
characteristic of the building accounts of the Parthe- 
non. There occurs also in the column of numerals 
the letter =, which must here have the numerical 
value of one stater. The surface of the stone is 
smooth and well preserved, a fact which makes it 
possible to assign the fragment to one of the inscrip- Fic. 2.—E.M. 5386 
tions on the obverse face of the original stele. The 
appearance of the notation for staters, with other numerals above, makes possible 
further the attribution of the fragment to the last lines of one of the yearly records. 
The necessary restorations are as follows: 


[wepueyévero 76 Tovro] 
5 vac. [xpvod crarépes Aaugoaxevoi] 
[AA hléxre] [xvod orarepes Kufixevoi] 


So far as I have been able to determine, the fragment makes no direct join with 
any other one of the Parthenon building inscriptions. It cannot belong with J.G. 
I?, 339, because fragment F and the new fragment published above as No. 1 prevent 
it from finding a place there. Neither can it belong with 7.G. I’, 340, the record of 
the second year, because fragment N preserves numerals which cannot be recon- 
ciled with those preserved in the present inscription. The possibility of assigning 
the document to the fourth year is excluded by fragment 7’, which cannot be com- 
bined with the new fragment so as to give an intelligible figure for the total amount in 
drachmae left on hand at the close of the year. Since the smooth surface of the 
stone necessitates its attribution to one of the six years represented by the obverse 
face of the stele, the fragment must be assigned either to the third, fifth, or sixth 
year (I.G. I’, 341, 343, or 344). 

3. Two contiguous fragments of Pentelic marble, in the Epigraphical Museum 
at Athens. The smaller piece has the inventory number E.M. 4498, and is broken 
on all sides. 


[-----]Jin --- 
[... ]HAAL-- 
[...]PAA -- 
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Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. x 
The larger piece bears the inventory number E.M. 6722, and has been published as 
I.G. I, Suppl., 564, p. 192. But it has never been identified, and is not included in 
the Editio Minor of the Corpus. It was described by Lolling as being broken on all 
sides, though it is barely possible that the top of the fragment represents the original 
roughly dressed top of the 
stele. The stone preserves its 
original thickness. 
Height, 0.46 m.; width, 
0.30 m.; thickness, 0.253 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
The two fragments make a 
direct join as shown in the 
accompanying photograph. 
There is no doubt that these 
pieces belong to J/.G. I’, 338, 
the inscription which Dins- 
moor has interpreted as the 
record of the overseers of the 
statue of Athena Promachos 
(A.J.A. XXV, 1921, pp. 118- 
129). Not only do they have 
the same type‘of lettering and 
spacing of letters, but the 
thickness of the stone is the 
same as in fragment B of that 
inscription. Furthermore, the 
larger fragment here published 
has the same curious fracture 
along its bottom surface that 
Fic. 3.—E.M. 4498+6722 is found also in J.G. I°, 338 on 
the bottom of fragment A and 
the top of fragment B. Dinsmoor has discussed the nature of this fracture in his 
reconstruction of the stele, and has pointed out its significance for the placing of 
the several fragments. It is at once apparent that the new group here published 
cannot belong in Col. III of the inscription, because it would there conflict with 
fragment A; but it may belong in the upper part of Col. II, even though there is no 
direct join between it and fragment B. A further consideration of this point depends 
somewhat on the restoration of the text of the inscription. The amount of stone 
preserved above the first letters now visible (see Fig. 3) is sufficient for twelve lines 
of text, and the lines are here numbered accordingly. 
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dvadduaros| 
[ 75 é[uparos] 
[és 7d eros 
vacat 
5 [re apxe K] ad[Aior]paros [éypapupareve| 
] s 
puyevouevor] 
[éx 76 r]po[répo 
6 


If the now accepted formula [émi rés apxés K]ad[Nor]paros [éypaupareve] is to be 
restored in line 25, then the lines of the prescript must be made to extend to the 
left ten letter spaces beyond the margin of the column above and below. It so 
happens that this is exactly the divergence between the prescript and the rest of the 
column of entries which Dinsmoor determined in his earlier study of the other frag- 
ments and which has now been published in the restorations of the Corpus (I.G. I?, 
338, lines 8-9, 31-32). The text as presented in the Corpus does not indicate this 
offset of ten letters from the rest of the column, but the number of letters restored 
in the lines in question can be justified in no other way. The offset is indicated in 
Dinsmoor’s publication (op. cit., pp. 122-123). 

Fortunately, there is preserved on fragment D the complete width of the column 
of numerals which preceded the entries of receipts and expenditures. The pre- 
script of J.G. I*, 338, line 31, cannot have extended farther to the left than the 
column of numerals, or it would have encroached upon that part of the stone re- 
served for Col. I. Furthermore, the numerals preserved on fragments F and E 
begin at the very edge of the stone, and show that the practice of this inscription 
was not to begin the introductory prescripts farther left than the column of num- 
erals. But the width of the column of numerals on fragment D is only 0.08 m., 
enough for an offset of seven letters but not enough for an offset of ten letters. 

Dinsmoor has assumed (op. cit., p. 120), and I think quite rightly, that the width 
of each numeral column was 0.08 m. This can be measured on fragment D, and 
also on fragments F+E. The numerals of line 8 on these fragments are badly 
crowded, and even the final obol sign now visible was cut above the line to save 
space. Even though the names in the second part of this double column do not 
appear, the width of the numeral column alone may be measured with fair accuracy - 
as 0.08m. This width, determined by measurement on the stone in Cols. I and II 
is undoubtedly valid also for the numerals of Col. III. Here again, the offset of 
the prescript (lines 8-9) must be reduced from ten to seven letters. 
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It seems best to reject the formula [éwi rés dpxés ha | in this 
inscription. The only way of keeping it would be to restore the name of a secre- 
tary with five letters in Col. II, line 31, and one with four letters in Col. III, line 
8, at the same time creating a new column of different width for the new fragments. 
I suggest rather that a smaller offset be assumed for such prescripts and that the res- 
toration [ré& apxe éypaupareve] be adopted instead of its longer counterpart. 

When the new fragments are placed in Col. II so that the line of breakage where 
the stone is fractured at the bottom continues (when extended) the line of breakage 
across the top of fragment B, then a lacuna of five lines is determined between the 
text published above and the first line of Col. II now given in the Corpus. When 
the new numbering of lines is carried down from the top of the stone, the present 
line 14 of Col. II (old style) becomes line 36 of Col. II (new style). 

From line 21 of the new fragments the word [ciyuravros] may now be restored in 
the Corpus in Col. I, line 27, and in Col. ITI, line 4. 

Line 23 makes necessary certain changes in the accepted text. The formula 
for use at the close of the year seems to have been regularly the same: 
mepeyévero TO NEuparos és 7d hiatepov éros. I have examined the stone in Athens for 
the reading of Col. III, line 6. The cutting preserved on the edge of the stone 
belongs to rho, not omicron, and the restoration is [és 76 hiore|por éros. This restora- 
tion must be made in J/.G. I*, 338, Col. II, line 29 (wrongly numbered 30), and in 
Col. II, line 53(54). The first letter of this last line, still partially preserved on the 
stone, was epsilon, not kappa. Although the years are not numbered, it seems 
clear that Dinsmoor’s reconstruction is substantially correct. If the rough-picked 
surface on the top of the new pieces is really the top of the original stele, then the 
total height of Col. Il is known. Each column contained accounts for three years, 
and the record in the preserved portion of Col. III belonged to the end of the seventh 
and the beginning of the eighth years. 

On the analogy of line 25-26, as published above, the following new restorations 
should be proposed in the Corpus: 

I.G. I?, 338, IT, lines 31-32 
[re apxe ac] 
I.G. 338, III, lines 8-9 
[re apxe |s: &éypappareve |v: 

The available spaces for the names of the epistatai are eighteen, sixteen, and fif- 
teen, respectively; it seems probable that they were only two in number, in spite of 
the plural form in Col. ITI, line 9. 

The displacement to the right in line 27 of the new fragments must have been 
caused by crowding from the column of numerals at the left. 

The following brief notes may also be added on the text as now published in the 
Corpus: (1) -The correct reading in Col. II, line 34, is [Nuya Cf. 
Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 122. (2) The numeral in Col. III, line 25, is M, not N. Cf. 
Dinsmoor, p. 124. (3) The restoration yu[ddv8des] in Col. II, line 46(47), is 
impossible. The initial letter preserved on the stone is a clearly cut gamma. 
University OF MICHIGAN BenJAMIN D. MERITT 


A COMPARISON OF ESKIMO AND PALAEOLITHIC ART 
Piates XIX-XXIII* 


A COMPARISON of Eskimo and Upper Palaeolithic art has been undertaken in this 
study. It forms part of an investigation of the general thesis that the modern 
Eskimo are the descendants by blood and culture of the cave men of Upper Palaeo- 
lithic Europe. This assertion is an old one and one which has been continually ap- 
pearing in the literature of European prehistory from the time when it was first 
uttered. It has gained a new interest through the researches of Dr. Paul Rivet of 
Paris and Professor Sollas of Oxford, while the recent work of Dr. Birket-Smith of 
Copenhagen reformulates the old problem in a new and what may prove to be a 
fruitful way. Further investigation of the question may not only lay a troublesome 
ghost, but may also lead to related problems of importance. 

The assertion that the Eskimo were descendants of the cave men rested upon evi- 
dence drawn from physical anthropology and ethnology. It would lie outside the 
limits of the present study to enter into the controversy over the racial affinities of 
Chancelade man. To investigate the possibility of a Palaeolithic basis of Eskimo 
culture would necessitate both a comparison of all similar types of specimens and a 
study of the distribution of those possessed in common, not only to determine the 
closeness of the possible relationship, but to see if the great gap in time and space 
might be bridged. Since the similarity between Eskimo and Palaeolithic art is one 
of the arguments most frequently advanced by those who postulate a connection be- 
tween the two peoples, we shall compare the two arts in some detail. The explana- 
tion of the similarities existing between the material culture of the Eskimo and that. 
of the Upper Palaeolithic peoples of Europe constitutes a real problem. We should 
be prepared, however, to find certain likenesses due to a somewhat similar environ- 
ment. It is a question whether these resemblances are too great to be explained by 
fortuitous circumstances and must therefore argue a common origin of culture. 
The aim of the present study will be to find out what would constitute proof of a con- 
nection between Palaeolithic and Eskimo culture; and whether the art of the two 
peoples can furnish such a proof. Our conclusions in the field of art can not prove 
or disprove the theory of a connection until all possible similarities in material cul- 
ture have been compared. No matter what the final answer, our studies should cast 
some light on the more general problem of diffusion versus independent origin, inas- 
much as a large body of pertinent data will be collected. 


Tue History oF THE PROBLEM 
The early works dealing with the problem fall into several divisions. The first 
discussions were characterized by dogmatic assertions based upon scanty ethnologi- 
cal material alone, that the Eskimo of today are the direct descendants of the cave 
men of France. Testut’s publication on the Chancelade skull changed the nature 
of the problem by introducing anatomical material. Following him, there have 
been several works dealing almost exclusively with this new evidence, as well as 


*For list of illustrations, see pp. 509-511. 
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more comprehensive researches containing all the available material. Later re- 
search has tended toward a more cautious statement of hypotheses, with a fuller 
description and enumeration of actual specimens and sources upon which the proof 
is based. The earliest supporters of the theory of a Magdalenian parentage for 
Eskimo man and his culture were superficial in their investigations, uncompromising 
in tone, and their writings scanty in documentation. However, the material to which 
they allude was probably better known to their contemporaries than to modern 
readers, since there was not at the time the vast accumulation of publications which 
now confronts us. 

A short sketch of the history of the problem and of the contributions of various 
writers on the subject will be useful for our study and informing in regard to the evo- 
lution of a scientific attitude toward the material. 

According to Sollas,' Pruner Bey was the first scholar who attempted to identify 
the men of the Upper Palaeolithic with various Mongoloid races. He was criticised 
by Hamy for advancing theories without sufficient proof, although Hamy admitted 
some truth in his assertions." 

One of the earliest writers to introduce on an extended scale comparative ethnolog- 
ical material into the study of prehistory was Sir John Lubbock.* His analogies 
were not limited to comparing a particular ancient culture with any particular 
modern one, and he certainly did not attempt any such identifications. 

The first to claim the Eskimo as the descendant of Magdalenian man was William 
Boyd Dawkins.‘ His sources consisted of works by Lartet and Christy.’ He also 
referred to the journals of the arctic explorers, Parry, Ross, and Lyon. It is inter- 
esting to know Dawkins’ sources, for many who relied on his work never verified his 
statements, which are repeated over and over again with all the assurance of well- 
proven facts in the publications immediately following the first presentation of his 
theory. 

After briefly reviewing the discoveries at Les Eyzies and La Madeleine, Dawkins 
says:* “The sum of evidence proves that man, in a hunter state, lived in the south of 
Gaul, on reindeer, musk-sheep, horses, oxen, and the like, at a time when the climate 
was similar to that which those animals now inhabit. To what race did he be- 
long?’ In solving this, the zodlogical evidence is of great importance. The rein- 
deer and musk-sheep now inhabit the northern part of the American continent, and 
are the principal land animals that supply the Eskimo with food.” These animals 
are known to have retreated further and further north during the historic period 
until the musk-ox completely disappeared from Europe. ‘‘ May not the race that 
fed on these two animals in Southern Gaul have shared also in their northern re- 
treat, and may it not be living in company with them still? The truth of such an 


1W. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters and Their Modern Representatives,? London, 1924, p. 562. 

?E. T. Hamy, Précis de paléontologie humaine, Paris, 1870, p. 355. 

* Prehistoric Times, as Illustrated by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages, 
London, 1865. 

‘“Esquimaux in the South of Gaul,” in the Saturday Review, London, December 6, 1866. 

5 Christy, Les Cavernes du Perigord, Paris, 1864; Lartet, “‘Lame d'ivoire fossile,”” Les Annales des 
sciences naturelles, Fifth Series, IV, Paris, 1866. 6 Op. cit., p. 718. 

? This question implies that the cave man must have been related to some living race. 
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hypothesis as this is found by an appeal to the weapons, implements, and habits of 
life of the Esquimaux.” 

The elements common to the two cultures mentioned by Dawkins are: the fowl- 
ing spear, harpoon, scraper, and marrow spoon, the habit of crushing bones for the 
marrow, and the lack of regard for the dead. Both peoples are of small bodily size." 
The only difference between the cultures is the possession of the dog by the Eskimo, 
but a long enough time has elapsed to account for its adoption from some other peo- 
ple or for its domestication. As the climate of southern France became warmer at 
the end of the Palaeolithic period, “‘musk-sheep, reindeer, and Esquimaux would re- 
treat further and further north, until they found a resting place on the American 
shores of the great Arctic sea. Possibly, in the case of the Esquimaux the immigra- 
tion of other and better armed peoples might be a means of accelerating this move- 
ment.” 

This hypothesis was given a more extended treatment in Cave Hunting, in 1874." 
Dawkins augmented his previous list of cultural types common to the Eskimo and 
Palaeolithic man.* The elements in common are: the harpoon (the Palaeolithic 
forms differing only in their grooved barbs), heads of fowling and fishing spears, 
darts and arrows (with the same types of base for hafting), the shaft-straightener, 
scraper of stone in handle of ivory, stone lance head, sewing needle, and realistic art 
(except in so far as the hunting scenes depicted by the Palaeolithic artists were not 
familiar to the Eskimo).‘ In conclusion he advanced the argument already quoted, 
pointing out that “‘there are no two savage tribes now living which use the same set 
of instruments without being connected by blood. . . . The conclusion, therefore, 
seems inevitable, that so far as we have any evidence of the race to which the dwell- 
ers in the Dordogne belong, that evidence points only in the direction of the Esqui- . 
maux.”® Practically the same argument is made in his later work.*® 

Dawkins’ point that similarities between two sets of culture elements make a 
stronger argument for a common origin than a similarity between isolated items is, 
of course, well taken. There remains, however, the question of fact. Further- 
more, it seems rash to attempt to prove racial affinity by ethnological material. 

Dawkins’ theory did not pass unnoticed. Sir John Lubbock incorporated his 
views in a later edition of his work’ and wrote a favorable review of Dawkins’ posi- 
tion. Also, Charles E. Rance* summarized some of Dawkins’ arguments and added 
the suggestion that the European Arctic fauna and Palaeolithic man may have 
reached the New World during interglacial times by means of a land bridge from 
Siberia to America. 

In 1870, Hamy " followed Pruner Bey in assigning the races of Cro-Magnon and 
Furfooz to the group of hyperborean peoples. There is, of course, no question as 


1 As proved by the finding at La Madeleine of poignards with handles so small that “they can only 
be grasped by three fingers of an ordinary-sized hand—a fact that indicates a small race of men.” 

? Dawkins, Cave Hunting, London, 1874. 3 Op. cit., pp. 334-335. 

‘ Op. cit., pp. 356-357, figs. 99, 107, 114, 121-124. 5 Op. cit., pp. 357-358. 

6 Early Man in Britain, London, 1880, p. 233. 7 Prehistoric Times; cf. Dawkins, 1874, p. 359. 

8 Introduction to Sven Nilsson’s, The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia,’ London, 1868. 

® Nature, April 22, 1875; XI, p. 493, quoted in the Reliquiae Aquitanicae, p. 284. 

10 Op. cit., p. 355. 
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yet of the Chancelade remains. As soon as they were found, every one except 
Déchelette admitted that they belonged to a different race from that of Cro-Mag- 
non, and an attempt was made to prove the affinity of this race with that of the 
Eskimo, while Cro-Magnon man was left out of the argument. 

According to Hamy, on the ethnological side we must turn to the Arctic peoples 
for analogies with Palaeolithic Europe. He first warns us against being misled by 
superficial and fortuitous similarities. (The works of primitive man in stone are the 
same everywhere, and this is true of some simple bone implements. Only in the ex- 
treme north, among the Lapps, Eskimo, and Chukchi, do we find reproduced, “‘in all 
their details,” the tools of stone and bone of the Upper Palaeolithic. The list of 
similar types includes: the “couteau a soie”’ of the Vézére valley (?) which is the 
same implement as that used by the Eskimo, Chukchi and Lapps; the flint scraper, 
the awl (but he has already listed this among the simple tools of universal distribu- 
tion), the smoother (lissoir), “harpoon,” bone point (already listed as of universal 
distribution), spatula, needle, dart point, etc., and style of art, particularly in the 
carving of animals, though in his opinion Eskimo art was decadent. A similarity of 
customs was also noted: in regard to the eating of marrow, boiling liquids with hot 
stones, (which may explain the presence of so many stones in the French caves!), 
making fire by friction, as at Les Eyzies (sic!) or by pyrites as at Chaleux, and the 
lack of regard for the dead. Hamy also called attention to the similarity between 
the Scandinavian stone age and the French Magdalenian, as proof that Palaeolithic 
man accompanied the reindeer in its migration to the north. Some of the 
circumpolar tribes are actually the descendants of Palaeolithic man, and “con- 
tinue in our own day in the circumpolar regions the age of the reindeer of 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland, with all its zodlogical and ethnographical 
characteristics.””! 

Dupont? accepted Boyd Dawkins’ conclusions, and added a few items of resem- 
blance between the Eskimo and the cave man, though the lack of weapons suggestive 
of organized warfare is the only significant and valid point mentioned.’ 

Although published after the discovery of the skeletal remains so important in any 
consideration of this problem, the opinions of two French writers, Laloy and Déchel- 
ette, and of one American, Hoffman, ought to be mentioned here because they 
deal only with the material known to Boyd Dawkins and do not consider Testut’s 
arguments. Hoffman‘and Laloy® advanced argumentsagainst Boyd Dawkins’ theory. 
They seem to believe that a crossing from Europe to Greenland, via the British Isles, 
for which they rightly find no evidence, is necessarily involved in the “following-the- 
reindeer” theory. This was certainly not a part of Boyd Dawkins’ thesis. They 
arbitrarily dismiss the possibility of a crossing via Bering Strait. The argument for 
a Palaeolithic basis of Eskimo art, resting on the similarity of realistic figures, can 
not be held, since, according to Hoffman, Eskimo pictographic representation is 


1 Op. cit., pp. 357-367. 

2M. E. Dupont, Les Temps préhistoriques en Belgique,? Brussels, 1872. 3 Op. cit., p. 187. 

* Walter James Hoffman, “The Graphic Art of the Eskimos,” Report of the U. S. National Museum 
for 1895, Washington, D. C., 1897, pp. 764-765. 

* L. Laloy, a review of Hoffman’s monograph in L’ Anthropologie, IX, Paris, 1898, pp. 585-587. 
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modern, attributable to contact with the Russians.' Similarities in types of imple- 
ments or in realistic art are due to the use of the same materials and of the same 
animals as models. 

Déchelette? also attacked Dawkins’ thesis, thereby exhibiting his reluctance to 
explain cultural phenomena by a movement of peoples. Thus, he denied any proof 
of migration during the whole course of the European Palaeolithic and Epipalaeo- 
lithic periods or even of the direct diffusion of a foreign culture into Europe during 
that time.* Déchelette was unable to understand why Palaeolithic man should have 
preferred to follow the reindeer to the north when he could have hunted the stag 
and the wild boar, and when the climate in Europe was becoming so much more 
agreeable.‘ Similarities between Eskimo and Palaeolithic culture he ascribed to a 
similarity in material life and natural environment. He also mentioned Hoffman’s 
opinion that Eskimo art is recent. 

Déchelette is open to criticism because of his extreme views, the more so since he 
made no allusion to the evidence which skeletal remains or the temporal and geo- 
graphic distribution of culture might give. He also erred in denying a migration 
because the motives for a migration to the north following the reindeer are not ap- 
parent. Sollas® answered in part, at least, some of Déchelette’s objections, and we 
know from the spread of Epipalaeolithic culture into Scandinavia after the retreat 
of the ice that movements of some sort did occur. Furthermore, Déchelette no- 
where alluded to Testut’s attempt to dissociate Chancelade man from that of Cro- 
Magnon and to connect him with the Eskimo. 

Last of all, an article by Lartet should be mentioned in which he discussed resem- 
blances between the Eskimo and the Lapps on the one hand and the cave men on the 
other in the matter of bone needles and their manufacture, the use of sinew thread,,. 
love of embroidery,’ and the use of tooth pendants.* The studies were carried out 
in detail and include excellent illustrations and quotations from travelers in Lap- 
land and the American Arctic. These comparisons were intended only as analogies, 
not to prove a relationship. 

The writers discussed above made practically no use at all of skeletal material 
and such material as has been mentioned is not that on which later arguments were 
based. Yet these writers have attempted to prove an identity of race between the 
Eskimo and Palaeolithic man because of a claimed identity of culture. The 
validity of such a proof is not evident. There has also been the assumption that 
Upper Palaeolithic man must have been related to some living race, and that to point 
out the race he most closely resembles is to prove an identity. The alternative, that 
Palaeolithic man may have become extinct without leaving any direct descendants 


1 Mathiassen’s discovery of realistic art in the ancient Thule phase of Eskimo culture, of course dis- 
proves this statement. 

? J. Déchelette, Manuel d’archéologie préhistorique, I, Paris, 1908, pp. 309-312. 

3 Déchelette, op. cit., I, pp. 310-311. 4 Tbid., p. 312. 

5 Sollas, op. cit., 1924, pp. 593-594. 

6 Eduard Lartet, Henry Christy, Religuiae Aquitanicae, Paris, 1865-75, pp. 130 ff. 

7 Lartet’s evidence from the Palaeolithic on this point are two darts from La Madeleine, on which 
are incised “‘hands”’ with four “fingers,’’ the ‘“‘arms”’ decorated by a zig-zag line in one case, and in the 
other by a row of chevrons, supposed to represent the embroidery on the sleeves (Plate B IX-1, and 
B XVII-6). 8 Pp. 42-43. 
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does not seem to have been entertained. We have already remarked upon this un- 
conscious assumption underlying Boyd Dawkins’ first statement of his thesis and 
we are to meet it again in the writings of Testut and Sollas. 

There is a similar criticism to be made of the attempt to prove an identity of 
culture. If we examine the actual material types, Eskimo and Palaeolithic, said to 
show an absolute identity in every detail, we shall see with what little critical judg- 
ment these claims have been made. Dupont, Dawkins, Hamy, and more recent in- 
vestigators alternate between the notion that Eskimo culture shows analogies useful 
in explaining Palaeolithic remains, and the notion that these analogies constitute 
real similarities, proving a common cultural tradition. The confusion of these two 
points of view constitutes an essential weakness in the treatment of the problem. It 
is to be explained by the spirit in which archaeologists have approached their task of 
interpreting Palaeolithic remains which have survived to us, sadly altered by the 
vicissitudes of time and isolated from the body of culture which alone could render 
them intelligible. The comparative method, as proposed by Lubbock, offered the 
best solution. It brought to light many analogies between the culture of the 
Eskimo and those of Upper Palaeolithic Europe, which archaeologists have ex- 
ploited to the full, exaggerating both the number and closeness of the similarities. 
Not having to deal with differences, they tended to ignore their existence. More- 
over, they have failed to perceive that an analogy sufficiently striking to suggest a 
plausible interpretation may not be close enough to prove connection. Further- 
more, it has become a habit, as we can see from the writings of Breuil,' Rivet,’ Saint- 
Perier,’ etc., to turn first to the Eskimo when seeking an explanation of a Palaeo- 
lithic object. This furnishes plenty of analogies, but at the same time makes for a 
greater possibility of error than if the problematic objects had been compared im- 
partially to a wide range of corresponding forms. On the other hand, the eth- 
nologists have not had the same interest in establishing affinities between Palaeo- 
lithic and modern cultures and have usually dismissed the possibility as fantastic. 

Testut’s monograph cast an entirely new light on the old problem, for in the re- 
mains of Chancelade, Testut claimed to have found a new race, differing from that 
of Cro-Magnon,*‘ and exhibiting the anatomical characteristics of the Eskimo. The 
Chancelade skeleton had been buried in a flexed position, and true to the old tradi- 


1 Breuil, ‘‘Notes de voyage paléolithique en Europe centrale,” part II, L’ Anthropologie, XXXIV, 
Paris, 1924, p. 532, compares fig. 532 from Predmost with the “bag-handles” of the Eskimo. In 
Breuil and Saint-Perier, Les Poissons, etc. dans l'art quaternaire, Mémoire 2, Archives de l'Institut de 
Paléontologie humaine, Paris, 1927, p. 81, footnote, he compares the little bifid points of the upper 
Magdalenian with the bird arrows of the Eskimo and other peoples. 

2 Rivet, “Interpretation ethnographique de deux objets préhistoriques,”” Congrés International des 
Americanistes, XI Session, Part II, Géteborg, 1925, pp. 203-206, compares the feline figure from Is- 
turitz with the Eskimo ajagagq. 

* Saint-Perier, “‘La Grotte de Gouéris 4 Lespugue,” L’ Anthropologie, XXXVII, Paris, 1927, com- 
pares a segment of a bone ring from Lespugue, fig. 17-1, with the head of an Eskimo comb, and per- 
forated ivory plates from Mas d’Azil, fig. 18-2 and -3, with Eskimo belt buckles. In “Engins de 
Péche paléolithiques,” L’ Anthropologie, XX XVIII, Paris, 1928, he compares, pp. 20-21, Palaeolithic 
specimeus with Eskimo fish needles, and Eskimo salmon decoys. 

* Cro-Magnon man, according to Testut, is a cross between Chancelade man and the invading Neo- 
lithic race: L. Testut, Recherches anthropologiques sur le skelette quaternaire de Chancelade (Dordogne), 
Lyon, 1889, p. 115; however, cf. M. Boule, Les Hommes fossiles,? Paris, 1923, pp. 285-293. 
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tion, Testut compared this with Eskimo burials, though he found his analogy, not as 
did Dawkins and the others, in the lack of proper respect for the dead, but in the 
manner of burial.’ 

Testut made a complete study of the skeletal remains, at every point comparing 
the measurements and striking characteristics with those of other races, both living 
and extinct. This otherwise careful work was rendered somewhat less valuable be- 
cause the skull had to be reconstructed from fragments, and was incomplete in 
several important parts. Furthermore, Testut did not tell from what sources he 
obtained the figures about other races which he used in his comparison. This is an 
unfortunate omission, for we should like to know whether the methods by which 
they were obtained and compiled are comparable to those employed by Testut on 
the Chancelade remains. 

Testut states in conclusion: “‘ Parmi les races actuelles, celle qui me parait présenter 
la plus grande analogie avec Vhomme de Chancelade est celle des Esquimaux.”’ They 
have the same skull, the same type of face, the same height, the same nasal and 
orbital indices, the same degree of torsion of the humerus. He mentions the “fol- 
lowing-the-reindeer” theory, and adds: “La découverte de Chancelade, en mettant en 
lumiére une analogie frappante entre le squelette de notre troglodyte périgourdin et celut 
des Esquimaux actuels, apporte a cette opinion, aussi séduisante que naturelle, ’appui de 
Lanthropologie anatomique, qui, dans l’espéce, a une importance capitale.’”? 

Testut’s work, in particular his estimation of the cranial capacity of the Chance- 
lade skull, has received considerable criticism. Sollas,* however, after comparing it 
with the Greenland skulls published by Furst and Hansen‘ heartily indorses Testut’s 
conclusions. Sollas sums up 28 points of resemblance between Chancelade man 
and the Eskimo, and finds only 5 doubtful or differing characteristics. “It has been - 
objected—and no doubt with justice—that there is a great danger in forming a 
judgment on the evidence of a single skull. ‘Unus est nullus’—it is said. But 
there is no universal rule, and in the present instance we are dealing with a skull of 
very distinctive characters, and with the Eskimo, a race of equally distinctive charac- 
ters... . . [think it will be generally admitted, on reviewing the evidence that the 
assemblage of characters presented on the one hand by the Chancelade skull, and 
on the other hand by the Eskimo, are in very remarkable agreement, and that the 
onus of discovering a similar assemblage, but possessed by some other race, rests 
with those who refuse to accept what seems to be a very obvious conclusion.” He 
does not here admit of a third possibility, namely, that the similarities observed, 
however striking, are not sufficient to prove a relationship and that there may be no 
race living today which is closely related to that of Chancelade. He attempts to 
answer objections by pointing out that “the bones of Chancelade, however, re- 
semble those of the existing Eskimo, as closely as those of the French musk ox re- 
semble those of the Greenland musk ox; and are not separated in space by so wide an 
interval.’’® Sollas here argues for the “following-the-reindeer”’ theory.’ 


1 Op. cit., pp. 3-4. 2 Testut, p. 117. 

8 “The Chancelade Skull,” Journal of The Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, LVII, London, 1927. 4 Crania Groenlandica, Copenhagen, 1915. 

5 Sollas, 1927, pp. 100-101. 6 Sollas, 1927, p. 119. 7 Op. cit., p. 121. 
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Henri Martin has described the human remains which he discovered in the Vallée 
du Roc, Charente, France. After comparing the du Roc skulls with those of various 
races, living and fossil, he concludes that the du Roc group belongs to the same race 
as Chancelade man, for whom Testut established a striking comparison with the 
Eskimo. In any case, he felt that one could not deny the Mongolian affinities of 
this race.! 

However, even with the du Roc skulls, is there sufficient material to establish the 
racial type of Chancelade? And are the similarities between this type and the 
Eskimo sufficient to prove a relationship notwithstanding the great separation in 
space and time? 

It has often been asserted by Boyd Dawkins and his successors that the distribu- 
tion of animal species common to the European Pleistocene and the present fauna of 
Arctic North America offers a strong argument by analogy in support of the “‘follow- 
ing-the-reindeer” theory. We must call attention to the fact that at best the evi- 
dence shows only that man might have followed these animals into the New World, 
not that he did so. The picturesque consideration that the same animals furnished 
food and tool materials to both prehistoric man and the modern Eskimo adds noth- 
ing. Dawkins and Hamy seem to imply that the musk ox and caribou of the New 
World are the actual offspring of the same herds which roamed Europe during the 
Ice Age. Moreover, for Chancelade man and the Eskimo a closer relationship has 
been claimed than that proved for these animals, 7.e., a racial affinity, over and above 
the participation in a common species. As a matter of fact, not all the American 
Arctic and European Pleistocene animals mentioned in this connection have as close 
a relationship as that of the same species.?- The “following-the-reindeer”’ theory 
definitely specifies a post-Pleistocene immigration of the original Eskimo into the 
American continent. However, most of the animals of the American Arctic crossed 
to the New World before the close of the Pleistocene, in many cases much earlier, so 
that, if man accompanied them, he must have done so at a much earlier date than 
that assumed by the theory.* 

In Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives, Sollas makes the most com- 
plete case in favor of Boyd Dawkins’ thesis, though the skeletal evidence is given in 
more detail in his more recent article on the Chancelade skull. 

On the ethnological side, Sollas enumerates 11 main points of resemblance: the 

' H. Martin, “Crane trouvé en Charente (Vallée du Roc),”’ L’ Anthropologie, XXIV, Paris, 1924, and 
““Caractéres des squelettes humaines quaternaires de la Vallée du Roc (Charente),”’’ Bulletins et mém- 
oires de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris, seventh series, VIII, Paris, 1927, p. 129. Boule, in Les 
Hommes Fossiles, p. 299, supports Testut’s identification of Chancelade man with the Eskimo. 

*The cave bear, ursus spelaeus, which became extinct during the Pleistocene, is related to the 
American grizzly, and to the brown bear of northern Europe and Asia, though none of these are classed 
within the same species. (Max Weber, Die Sdugetiere, Jena, 1904, p. 535.) 

Though there is only one species of reindeer, the European Pleistocene form belongs to the same sub- 
group as that of Lapland, while the various other sub-groups of American caribou are distinct. (H. F. 
Osborn, Men of The Old Stone Age,? New York, 1916, p. 209; Andrew Murray, The Geographical 
Distribution of Mammals, London, 1866, pp. 151-159). 

The musk-ox of the European Pleistocene and the American Arctic are classed within the same 
species. (Weber, op. cit., pp. 680, 725.) 

* The evidence for Pleistocene man in North America is not yet definite enough to shed any light on 
the problem of Eskimo origins. 
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shaft-straightener, bone arrowhead with ownership marks, hairpin, ivory pendant, 
snow scraper, bone needle (though he lays no stress on this because of its wide dis- 
tribution), hollow bone needlecase, wound pin and plug,' ivory smoother, barbed 
bone spearheads, spear thrower (though he mentions that this is widely distributed 
and the shape of the Magdalenian form is quite different from that of the Eskimo), 
and art.2, Minor resemblances to which Sollas alludes in passing, but does not men- 
tion in his conclusion are: the gorge,* stone implements from Greenland which are 
upper Palaeolithic in character without belonging to any definite type,‘ the stone 
lamp,° and the bow drill.‘ He admits that some of the most important and character- 
istic implements of the Eskimo are lacking in Magdalenian culture: the sledge,’ the 
kayak, and the fully developed (toggle-head) harpoon. However these are spe- 
cialized types that we should hardly expect to find in the Palaeolithic.* 

To this “prima facie case in favor of an alliance by culture” Sollas would add 
racial identity, indicated by Testut’s work. The Chancelade skeleton is that of “‘a 
veritable Eskimo, who lived in southern Gaul during the Magdalenian age.”’® The 
Magdalenian peoples emigrated towards the north owing to pressure exerted by 
Neolithic peoples and to the withdrawal of the sub-arctic fauna upon which the 
Magdalenian hunters depended. Proof of a shifting of population is afforded by the 
discovery of several Magdalenian stations in regions formerly glaciated.'® 

Sollas here states that a connection between Magdalenian Man and the Eskimo 
does not necessarily involve the “following-the-reindeer” theory, and though at- 
tractive it is not supported by facts.'! The hypothesis he here advances is as follows: 

“During the Magdalenian age at least two races of dolichocephalic Leiotrichi, 
differing greatly in stature, extended from Western Europe to the east, across the 
entire breadth of Asia, occupying a zone which included much of the tundra and the- 
steppes. They possessed a common Magdalenian culture, and resembled in their 
mode of life the Algonkians and Athapascans of the tundra as they existed before the 
advent of the white man, feeding on reindeer and the mammouth, horse, and bison, 
together with various kinds of fish.”” The taller race lived to the south, while the 
shorter race was forced to the north and so came to develop a special kind of culture. 
*‘As the climate became warmer, the pressure of the rapidly increasing Neolithic 


1 Sollas, 1924, p. 583, figs. 293 and 294. He compares the ivory peg from Brassempouy with a mod- 
ern central Eskimo wound plug, fig. 295, a not very fortunate comparison, since the wound plug is 
recent (T. Mathiassen, “Archaeology of the Central Eskimos,” Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition 
1921-24, IV, Copenhagen, 1927, II, p. 41), and the Brassempouy specimen appears to haye had 
an ornamental significance, rather than a utilitarian function. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 364, 529, 531, 583-585; figs. 284-285, 293-294, 301, 305, 327-329. 

* Op. cit., p. 586, no figures. 4 Op. cit., p. 582, no figures. 

5 Op. cit., p. 541, fig. 303, the lamp of La Mouthe and an Eskimo lamp from Kodiak I., southwestern 
Alaska. 

6 Op. cit., p. 365, fig. 302-g, Eskimo, and p. 540, fig. 302-d and -j, Magdalenian. (-d is called a 
spear thrower by Breuil.) It is not generally accepted, moreover, that the bow-drill was invented 
before the Neolithic. 

7 He thinks the Magdalenians: may have had the sledge, basing this opinion on the interpretation 
of a design on a slate pendant, fig. 318-2, but does not stress the point. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 582-583. ® Op. cit., pp. 586-591. 10 Op. cit., pp. 593-594. 

1 Op. cit., p. 563, footnote 3. It will be remembered that he adopted this hypothesis in his paper 
of 1927. 
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peoples began to make itself felt, acting probably from a region between the Caspian 
and India. A movement of the Leiotrichi was thus set up towards the north; but 
as there was no room for expansion in that direction, it was diverted towards the 
only possible egress, and an outflow took place into America over Bering Strait 
or the Aleutian Islands. The primitive Eskimo, already accustomed to a boreal life, 
extended along the coast.”” The other peoples came in behind and gradually spread 
over the whole of the New World.! 

It is difficult to criticise this theory because it does not seem to follow directly 
from the evidence and arguments which Sollas has previously presented in his 
work. Though Upper Palaeolithic sites have been discovered in Russia and Si- 
beria, the culture of these eastern stations apparently differs considerably from the 
European Upper Palaeolithic cultures.2. Unfortunately, in this country we do not 
yet have access to the results of recent excavations in Siberia, though a comparison 
of Siberian Upper Palaeolithic types with those of the Eskimo is of the highest 
importance for our problem. According to Sollas, comparison should be made 
between the Upper Palaeolithic of Siberia and the Algonkian and Athabaskan 
Indian, not between the Palaeolithic of Western Europe and the Eskimo. This 
theory approaches those of Hatt, Hallowell, and Birket-Smith, except that Sollas 
believes that the differentiation of the Eskimo culture out of the common pre- 
Eskimo-Indian background took place in the Old World rather than in the New. 
Sollas’ hypothesis is of value because he shows that what we have here is only the 
fragment of a much larger problem, involving the culture history of Siberia and 
North America and the peopling of the New World. 

Dr. Paul Rivet has also considered this problem, but he has published little more 
than a statement of a hypothesis to explain similarities between the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic cultures and those of Arctic Europe, Asia, and the Eskimo, and a short paper 
comparing some Palaeolithic objects with the Eskimo ajagag. Among the cultural 
types he considers common to the Eskimo and the Palaeolithic are: the throwing- 
stick, shaft-straightener, barbed “harpoon,” snow knife,* ajagaq (or cup-and-ball 
game), and art.‘ 

The hypothesis which he advances to explain these similarities is as follows: 
“On peut supposer que les peuples ouralo-altaiques ont eu pour centre de dispersion 
quelque région située a Vest de la Caspienne et que de la est parti un premier essaim vers 
le nord de l Europe occidentale dés le quaternaire, un second essaim vers le nord, repre- 
senté par les Finnois, les Lapons, et les Samoyedes, et enfin un troisiéme essaim vers 
Vest, par les régions circumpolaires, dont les Eskimos sont les représentants les plus 

1 Sollas, 1924, p. 596. 

2 It has hitherto been believed (MacCurdy, Human Origins, New York, 1924, I, p. 439, and p. 206, 
and Von Merhart, “The Paleolithic Period in Siberia, etc.” trans. by G. G. MacCurdy, American 


Anthropologist, N. S. XXV, 1923, p. 21-25) that the Siberian Upper Palaeolithic was lacking in art. 
In the last few years, however, remarkable discoveries of art objects have been made, and I only regret 
that I am not able to make use of that material in this paper. 

* The presence of the snow knife in the Palaeolithic seems to me very doubtful. Some of the large 
spatulas of Le Placard, for example, might have been suitable for such a purpose, but there is nothing 
to indicate that they were intended for that rather than for scraping skins, etc. 

* Rivet, “Interpretation Ethnographique, etc.” p. 265, and “‘Les Origines de ’homme Americain,” 
LT’ Anthropologie, XXXV, Paris, 1925, p. 297. 
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orientaux.” This last migration could not have taken place before the end of the 
Palaeolithic.! 

This hypothesis has the virtue of bringing all the circumpolar peoples into 
the problem, but so definite a theory seems premature since we know so little 
about the archaeology of Siberia. 


A REFORMULATION OF THE PROBLEM 


Up to this point the writers considered have not used Eskimo archaeological ma- 
terial. This is because until very recently there has been no available body of 
material to consult, with only at best isolated collections of Eskimo antiquities of 
uncertain provenience, inadequate for any systematic conception of the development 
of Eskimo culture. On the other hand, there have been several attempts to dis- 
cover the origin of Eskimo culture by rationalistic deduction, either through an 
analysis of the culture itself, as in the work of Steensby, or through a study of the 
distribution of Eskimo traits outside the Eskimo area as in the writings of Hatt and 
Thalbitzer. The influence of these authors has left its mark upon their successors, 
Mathiassen and Birket-Smith. 

The attitude of the average ethnologist to Boyd Dawkins’ thesis is illustrated by 
Steensby’s criticism.2, What similarities exist between the two cultures he ascribes 
to common tool-materials and similar environment, pointing out that the toggle 
harpoon heads, typical of the Eskimo, have never been found in a Palaeolithic de- 
posit. Sollas had also mentioned this fact, but for him it did not present a fatal 
obstacle to his theory. This is because the two have something quite different in 
mind when writing of “Eskimo culture.”” While Sollas would not deny the recent 
origin of many Eskimo traits, he, like other archaeologists, has rather tended to - 
ignore these latter phases. Steensby, however, is interested in the finer distinctions 
which set Eskimo culture apart as uniquely “Eskimo” and which differentiate it 
from every other, that of the adjacent Indians in particular. European archaeolo- 
gists have not been interested in these distinctions but have sought to emphasize 
those points of resemblance by which the Eskimo and the Upper Palaeolithic might 
be included in a common scheme. They have erred in not distinguishing between 
what the Eskimo share with other peoples and what appears to be exclusively their 
own. Yet this distinction is of the highest importance, since it is only for those 
widely distributed traits that we can expect to find Palaeolithic origin. The purely 
Eskimo traits, on the other hand, must be considered of local origin. It is only in 
respect to the “non-Eskimo”’ traits that the Eskimo can be Palaeolithic. 

It is hardly necessary to say much about Steensby’s theory since it has been re- 
cently summarized by both Mathiassen and Birket-Smith, whose own theories have 
superseded it, Steensby believed that Eskimo culture developed out of an Indian 
background. The pre-Eskimo, speaking the mother tongue of the present Eskimo 
language, lived in an area between the Barren Grounds and the prairies. Even 


1 Op. cit., 1925, p. 296. 
? H. P. Steensby, “‘An Anthropogeographical Study of the Origin of Eskimo Culture,” Meddelelser 


om Grgénland, LITI, Copenhagen, 1916. 3 Op. cit., p. 50. 
* Mathiassen, 1927, II, pp. 196-198, and K. Birket-Smith, “‘The Caribou Eskimos,” Report of the 


Fifth Thule Expedition, 1921-24, 1929, Copenhagen, II, pp. 221-222. 
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then there must have been Asiatic influences, though we can not say to what extent 
this proto-Eskimo culture was American or Asiatic. The most “typical” Eskimo 
culture is the Arctic form, which is, therefore, the oldest, the sub-Arctic forms being 
derivations.2. The region most “suitable” for the development of this Arctic Es- 
kimo culture from the original Indian mode of life is the Arctic Archipelago of 
Canada, and in particular the region about Coronation Bay, so that it is there that 
we must look for the home of Eskimo culture.* This Arctic or “ Palae-Eskimo” 
phase of culture was really an inland culture, the sub-Arctic or coastal aspects did 
not develop until the culture spread into other regions and felt the influence of other 
cultures, particularly the Asiatic cultures at Bering Strait, where a later “ Neo- 
Eskimo” phase developed, characterized by borrowings from Asia.‘ It is this cul- 
ture sequence which we meet again in Birket-Smith’s thesis. 

Steensby’s use of the criteria of “‘typicalness” and “suitableness” is very danger- 
ous, since they depend so much upon individual judgment, and the possibility of 
error, where there is no archaeological material as a check, is very great. 

Steensby has attempted to discover the origin of various elements of Eskimo cul- 
ture. Unfortunately except for the throwing-board, which he believes to be a local 
Eskimo invention,’ and the lamp which he thinks was not though he fails to state its 
place of origin,® he does not discuss those objects capable of being preserved, and of 
which we could consequently hope to find traces in the Palaeolithic. 

A long list of elements common to the Eskimo and the tribes of Arctic and sub- 
Arctic Siberia and Europe has been published by Thalbitzer.’?. This study is in the 
nature of a bibliography rather than a finished work; the only conclusion drawn is 
that the resemblances may point to an original geographic community or even a 
common origin of circumpolar cultures.*® 

The Danish scholar Hatt in his monograph on moccasins ® has distinguished two 
types of clothing, each associated with a corresponding type of culture, the younger 
of which originated in the area of the Tungusian tribes, or a little to the south, and 
now enjoys the wider distribution. With it was associated the snow-shoe. “If this 
theory be correct, we shall then have to reckon with two large culture waves, which’ 
in prehistoric times swept over the northern regions. The oldest of these, now most 
fully developed in the culture of the Eskimo tribes, did not have snow-shoes and 
therefore could not conquer the vast inland areas; it must have followed and taken 
possession of the rivers and coasts, and we would call this first great wave the coast cul- 
ture. The younger culture wave is found fullest and unmixed in the culture of the 
Tungusians, although its influence is felt from Lapland to Labrador: it still has the 
character of an inland culture and must have originated as such. Its most valuable 
possession is the snow-shoe which has carried it over the greater part of the arctic.”’!° 


1 Steensby, p. 205. 2 Op. cit., p. 170. 3 Op. cit., p. 168. 

4 Op. cit., p. 166. 5 Op. cit., p. 162. 6 Op. cit., p. 202. 

7W. Thalbitzer, “Parallels within the Culture of the Arctic Peoples,” Annaes do XX Congresso 
Internacional de Americanistas, Rio de Janiero, 1924. 8 Op. cit., p. 283. 

®° G. Hatt, “Moccasins and their Relation to Arctic Footwear,”’ Memoirs of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association, III, 1916. This position was previously developed in Arktiske Skindragter i Eura- 
sien og America, Copenhagen, 1914. See also the critical analyses of his work in Mathiassen, 1927, IT, 
p. 198, and Birket-Smith, 1929, II, pp. 212-214. 10 Hatt, 1916, pp. 247-249. 
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In another article! he explains the origin and evolution of Eskimo culture. As 
Mathiassen has pointed out,? Hatt, by placing the coast culture as the earliest phase, 
inverts the order Steensby tried to establish. Hatt believes that this original coast 
culture was related to the Palae-Asiatic cultures of northeastern Asia, and possessed 
the umiak, fish-net, gut-skin shirt, urine tanning, square house, etc., and also a 
part of the elements found among all Eskimo tribes. The wave of inland culture 
brought the kayak, and because of this valuable invention was able to sweep over the 
whole Eskimo area, which accounts for the uniformity of the Eskimo language. 
Mathiassen considers this theory in the main correct, since it is supported by the 
discovery of the markedly coastal Thule culture as the oldest culture in the Central 
regions. However, the kayak was not introduced by the modern, inland culture, 
but belonged to the Thule phase.* 

Systematically excavated archaeological material which has long been needed is 
provided for us in Mathiassen’s‘ classic monograph on the archaeology of the Cen- 
tral Eskimo. No future study of the problem can afford to neglect this contribution. 
The Thule culture, 7.e. the original “coastal” culture in the Central regions, is the 
oldest in northeastern Canada and in Greenland of which we have any archaeologi- 
cal record. Mathiassen believes that it originated in Alaska or in northeastern 
Siberia, because the types or prototypes of certain characteristic implements of 
the Thule culture are found in the west, and because anthropogeographical consid- 
erations point to Alaska as a suitable place of origin since it possesses ice for the 
development of ice-hunting, wood for the building of umiaks, and large sea mam- 
mals which were incentives to whaling.’ Unfortunately the archaeology of Alaska 
has not been sufficiently explored, especially on the north coast, for us to be certain 


about the place of origin of the Thule culture. Hence it is impossible to say what . 


relationship the Thule culture of the east bears to the archaeological Alaskan cul- 
tures, the so-called Old Bering Sea and the Punuk, and how these are all related to 
the original Eskimo culture. It is hoped that the present investigations conducted 
at Point Barrow by the U. S. National Museum will solve some of these problems. 
In the meantime it is certain that some of the Thule types now found in Alaska are 
recent there, at least in the region about Bering Strait,—and were introduced from 
the east by a backwash of Thule culture into Alaska in very recent times.’ How- 
ever, it is also fairly certain that at an early date there was a Thule or a related 
phase at Point Barrow, represented by the Van Valin’ and Hobson collections in the 
University Museum, Philadelphia, but only further excavation can determine the 
exact position of this culture. 

Birket-Smith carries on the traditions of Steensby and Hatt, although his studies 

1“ Kyst- og Inlandskultur i det arktiske,”’ Geografisk Tidsskrift, XXIII, Copenhagen, 1916. 

2 Mathiassen, 1927, IT, p. 198. 8 Ibid., p. 200. 

4 T. Mathiassen, 1927. 5 Mathiassen, 1927, II, p. 182. 

*H. B. Collins, Prehistoric Art of the Alaskan Eskimo, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
v. 81, no. 14, Washington, D. C., 1929, p. 44. 

7A preliminary report has been published on the Van Valin collection by J. Alden Mason, “Ex- 
cavations of Eskimo Thule Culture Sites at Point Barrow, Alaska,” Proceedings of the X XIII Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists, New York, 1930. Mathiassen, “Archaeological Collections from the 
Western Eskimos,” Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition 1921-24, X, No. 1, Copenhagen, 1930, made 
use of the material. 
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have resulted in a reformulation of the problem. He follows Steensby’s general 
scheme of the history of Eskimo culture. The Palae-Eskimo, or original inland 
culture, is represented today by the Caribou Eskimo, the Neo-Eskimo phase by the 
Thule culture. Birket-Smith accepts Hatt’s theory of two great culture waves in 
northern Eurasia and North America, but finds Hatt’s terminology misleading and 
would substitute “‘ice-hunting” and “‘snow-shoe”’ for the terms “‘coast”’ and “ in- 
land” cultures.'. The Caribou Eskimo should be considered the most primitive 
and conservative survivors of the ice-hunting culture. The second volume of 
Birket-Smith’s work is largely devoted to the elements of this culture, and to the 
position of the Caribou Eskimo within it. Perhaps the fullest picture of the “snow- 
shoe” phase is to be found in Hallowell’s study of the bear cult in northern Eurasia 
and North America. By the expression “ice-hunting culture” Birket-Smith does 
not want to imply that it was absolutely homogeneous throughout its entire area. 
The term “is merely an abstraction, an expression meaning that a certain common 
basis must be assumed to lie under the building up of the culture everywhere in the 
circumpolar region.”’? 

Unfortunately Mathiassen and Birket-Smith have left us two very different pic- 
tures, and as yet no way has been found to reconcile their opinions.* However, 
they agree on a point of the greatest importance for our problem, viz., that the origi- 
nal Eskimo culture contained many Asiatic elements. 

Birket-Smith has suggested a way in which the problem of a Palaeolithic origin 
of Eskimo culture can be restated. The comparison should be made between the 
Palaeolithic and the “ice-hunting” culture as a whole, not with the Eskimo alone. 
He also believes in the possibility of such a connection, suggesting that the connect- 
ing links are to be sought in the Scandinavian Neolithic. The stone ages of Scan- 
dinavia, and even the Lapp Iron Age carry on traditions established in the Palaeo- 
lithic.4| The modern culture of the Lapps, as Thalbitzer, Birket-Smith, and others 
have shown, contains a substratum which makes it one among the related circum- 
polar cultures. In this way the enormous gaps of space and time may be filled 
to a certain extent, and a connection between the Upper Palaeolithic and the Es- 
kimo can no longer be argued on similarities between those two cultures alone. A 
related chain of similarities must be exhibited, with a continuity of tradition. But 
at present such an ideal argument is impossible. 

However, it is not at all certain that we shall be able to establish a connection in 
the way Birket-Smith has outlined. It is not easy to trace Palaeolithic traditions 
in the Scandinavian Neolithic.’ At first glance the series: Magdalenian—Magle- 
mosian (or Mullerup)—Arctic Stone Age—Lapp Iron Age, appears as a chain of 

1 Birket-Smith, 1929, IT, p. 214. 2 Ibid., p. 216. 

® See the discussion between Mathiassen and Birket-Smith in the American Anthropologist on the 
origin of Eskimo culture, n.s. XX XII, 1930. 4 Birket-Smith, 1929, II, pp. 216 ff. 

5 A discussion of this problem had to be omitted from this paper on account of its length, but ef. 
C. A. Nordman, “‘Some Baltic Problems,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, LII, London, 1922; H. Shetelig, Préhistoire dela Norvége, Institutet for Sammenlig- 
nende Kulturforskning, Oslo, 1926; C. D. Forde, “Early Cultures of Atlantic Europe,”’ American 
Anthropologist, n.s. XX XIII, 1930; H. Breuil, “Les Subdivisions du paléolithique' supérieur et leur 
signification,’ Congrés International d’ Anthropologie et d’ Archéologie préhistoriques, XIV Session, 
Geneva, 1913, p. 236. 
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continuous development, but if we attempt to trace this development step by step 
we note the difficulties of the problem. Even though the chain of Palaeolithic in- 
fluences were unbroken, we should still have to satisfy ourselves that they were 
embodied in those cultural types shown to have a wide distribution from Lapland 
to the American Arctic, if we are to prove that Eskimo culture can be traced back 
to the Palaeolithic over this route. Unfortunately the resemblances to Eskimo cul- 
ture do not increase as we advance along this suggested sequence; in some respects 
the Magdalenian seems closest to the Eskimo, in others the Maglemosian, and in 
still others the Lapp Iron Age. Yet this last culture is too late to represent a direct 
link in the chain; at best it can be a stage parallel to that which saw the invention of 
the toggle-head harpoon in the original Eskimo or proto-Eskimo culture, with an art 
style, which though apparently local, suggests some similarities with that of the 
Punuk culture in Alaska. However, if, as I believe, it is only in Siberia, if anywhere, 
that we can hope to find a Palaeolithic-Neolithic culture sequence from which Es- 
kimo culture is derived, the Scandinavian stone age can not tell us much of that 
development. It would reflect only faint traces of those culture waves which might 
reach the western limit of the cireumpolar area. As a matter of fact, the Neolithic 
culture which bears the closest resemblance to the Eskimo is that of Japan,' and since 
no Palaeolithic has been found there, it is difficult to see what this may mean for 
our problem. 

At best the theory of the inheritance by the Eskimo of Palaeolithic culture via 
the Scandinavian Neolithic can be proved only by a study of particular cultural 
types, for most of which Birket-Smith has traced a wide distribution throughout 
northern Eurasia and elsewhere, and to these, others might possibly be added. The 
list would include: the stone lamp, sewing-needle, bone needle-case, barbed bone 
points with tang (not with socket), both fixed and detachable, chipped flint end- 
scraper, gorge, fish-lure, fish-needle, shaft-straightener, bone spoon, marrow ex- 
tractor, bone awl, throwing-stick, pendant, bead, button with perforated shank, etc. 
To use these elements in any proof it would first be necessary to show that the identi- 
fication of the Palaeolithic specimens involved is correct. To these, the Magle- 
mosian or an analogous culture stage in the east may have contributed: the bone 
comb, barbed fish hook, ete. However, these are all extremely simple types of wide 
distribution, so that to be sure of dealing with the same element and not with sim- 
ilar objects of independent origins, it would be necessary to demonstrate the con- 
stancy of some distinguishing stylistic trait in each case, or perhaps the associated 
occurrence of a complex of elements. 

It seems doubtful if any connection between the Palaeolithic and the Eskimo can 
be limited to even a circumpolar culture area. Again and again Birket-Smith finds 
a trait common to the “ice-hunting” cultures in South America, too, or even in 
Oceania; and this, I suspect, will also hold for any of the Palaeolithic elements we 
may include in the comparison. Some traits which Birket-Smith has discussed 
appear to be so simple and satisfy such inevitable human wants that we wonder if 
they are significant in a distribution study, especially when its scope precludes the 
taking into account of stylistic features. This difficulty would also apply to many 

1G. N. Munro, Prehistoric Japan, Yokohama, 1911. 
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of the elements common to Eskimo and Upper Palaeolithic cultures. These con- 
siderations make us doubt whether a connection between the Eskimo and the Upper 
Palaeolithic would depend on anything stronger than those bonds of common human 
culture which unite all peoples, due either to an inheritance from remote antiquity, 
or to such simple parallelisms as may arise anywhere under similar conditions. The 
resemblances would then be explained by the fact that the Eskimo remained in a 
simple stage of culture where these elements are comparatively conspicuous, while 
a similar natural environment has favored accidental and superficial similarities. 
Or, it may be that the Eskimo have actually retained an important share of the 
Palaeolithic substructure which sets them apart among all other peoples. In any 
case, we have passed far beyond the original thesis of Boyd Dawkins. 


REPRESENTATIVE ART 


In support of a Palaeolithic origin for Eskimo culture a similarity in art, particu- 
larly in the case of animal representations, has been cited as one of the strongest 
arguments. If this similarity is due to nothing more than an attempt on the part 
of both peoples to portray men and animals realistically we may dismiss the argu- 
ment as of little worth. It will be necessary to show that the style of representation 
is the same, and that there is some archaeological or ethnological evidence to sug- 
gest the possibility of a connection. 

The age of Eskimo realistic art is, of course, of primary importance. Though 
Hoffman’s theory that all Eskimo realistic incised art was due to Russian influence 
has been disproved, the age of incised representations of men and animals in Alaska 
is still unknown, our archaeological examples being of uncertain age. Mathiassen 
ascribes realistic etchings' to the hypothetical first stage of the Thule culture in 
Alaska, but according to Collins this form of art originated in the Canadian Thule 
culture, being carried to Alaska by a late wave of migration, since such etchings 
have not been found in the sites of the Old Bering Sea or the Punuk cultures.’ 
Representations of animals in the round, however, are known from all the archaeolog- 
ical Eskimo cultures,—the Old Bering Sea, Punuk, and Canadian Thule cultures,— 
and from archaeological sites in northern Alaska. The human figure in the round, 
on the other hand, is not known from the Old Bering Sea culture, though its ab- 
sence, in view of the scantiness of our collections can not be taken as very significant. 

Though the realistic art of the two peoples is really very different, as I think I 
shall be able to prove, an argument might be based upon purely geometric decora- 
tions, motifs composed of straight lines for the most part. The geometric art of the 
Upper Palaeolithic has received very little attention because it is less conspicuous 
than the representations of animals, and also because too often the patterns have been 
explained as degenerate animal or human figures. In comparing the non-represen- 
tative art of the Eskimo and Upper Palaeolithic cultures, we must proceed with cau- 
tion, for the elements are so simple that they might possibly be bound up with the 
technique of working bone with stone tools; that is, they might arise spontaneously 
from any attempt to decorate bone objects with straight-line patterns. To prove 
a genetic connection, will it be enough to show that the same decorative elements 


1 Mathiassen, 1930, p. 82. ? Collins, 1929, p. 44. 
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occur in both arts, or must we also show them to be executed by the same technical 
means? Do they occur too often to be fortuitous? Are they used in the same way, 
for the same decorative effects, entering into the same types of composition and fill- 
ing relatively the same place in the two art styles? Certainly the argument would 
gain weight if these designs, though simple, were really limited in distribution, say, 
to the circumpolar area. However, I think it is impossible to prove this; the de- 
sign elements appear sporadically in every part of the world wherever there is a 
style of incised decoration, unsophisticated enough for simple straight-line patterns 
to find a place. But to investigate the distribution of these simple patterns would 
be a task far beyond the limits of the present study. No argument, therefore, 
which relied upon these simple elements alone could attempt to prove more than 
the participation in a common aesthetic background, with the alternative theory of 
parallelism unanswerable. We shall content ourselves with an analysis of the two 
arts, trying to discover what evidence might be found in a comparison of the com- 
plete repertory of the simple design elements, and in their stylistic functions. 

In this study I have tried to use the archaeological Eskimo material as far as 
possible, and thus have perhaps appeared to slight modern Eskimo art. Unfortu- 
nately the archaeological specimens most exactly datable come from what we must 
consider a peripheral region when discussing connections with Asia; they belong to 
the Thule culture of Canada and Greenland. The oldest of these finds dates back 
perhaps a thousand years. Mathiassen has argued that the art of the Thule culture 
of Canada appears to be a degenerate form of an older art in the west; but from 
Arctic Alaska and northeastern Siberia, where presumably the Thule culture and its 
art originated, we lack properly excavated specimens, and must content ourselves 
with purely modern or with archaeological material about the age of which we can: 
say very little. Possibly some of these, perhaps a considerable portion, are the re- 
sult of that western spread of the Thule culture in recent times which I have already 
mentioned. In the region about Bering Strait, the oldest culture is the so-called 
Old Bering Sea culture, but its art is so highly evolved and so very individual in 
character that we shall omit it from our comparison. Collins believes that future 
excavation will prove the Old Bering Sea culture to be the parent of the Thule cul- 
ture,' but in spite of its great antiquity in Alaska, in my opinion it is too specialized 
to be the original Eskimo culture which must be much more generalized, at least in 
art style. On St. Lawrence Island Collins has found a succession of sites showing 
the development of the Old Bering Sea culture into its most typical forms ayd its 
subsequent change into something intermediate between the Old Bering Sea and the 
modern Alaskan culture, a phase he has called the Punuk. The art of this period is 
characterized by rigid metal-cut lines and all-over patterns, of a style so local and 
individual that it is difficult to include it in our comparison. In the Punuk finds 
there also occur specimens with ornamentation like that of the Thule or the modern 
Alaskan art, which we are to interpret, perhaps, as forms introduced from a con- 
temporary Thule or a proto-Thule culture in the north. The typical Punuk style 
with mechanically drawn dot-and-circle, metal-cut lines, round bored dots at the 
ends of short lines and spurs, with red or black paint rubbed into the incisions, is, I 


1 Collins, 1929, p. 47. 
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believe, the result of the introduction of design elements and techniques from Si- 
beria, associated with the use of metal engraving tools, which produced a revolution 
in the art of the Old Bering Sea period. However, some of the designs are also 
characteristic of the Thule culture and, long before their introduction into Punuk 
art, may have existed on the Arctic coast of Alaska where they formed part of what 
was in many ways a simpler style, lacking the elaborate, all-over, connected pat- 
terns of the Old Bering Sea and Punuk art. The history of Eskimo art in Alaska 
and the chronological position of the Punuk phase are naturally of vital importance 
to our problem, but they can not be understood without more excavations, par- 
ticularly on the north coast. 

Among the Caribou Eskimo, who represent, according to Birket-Smith, the 
original stage of Eskimo culture, carved or decorated bone work is virtually non- 
existent.!. However, the original Eskimo could not have been without art; its lack 
among the Caribou Eskimo is an extreme case of degeneration among the modern 
Central Eskimo. 


THE HUMAN FIGURE 


The human figures in the round of the Upper Palaeolithic might be compared 
to the dolls and figurines of the Eskimo. However, the human figure is not carved 
in the round in the Magdalenian, but is confined to the Aurignacian and the Sol- 
utrean, with the exception of one example about which opinions differ, and this is in 
itself an argument against a direct connection with the Eskimo. Almost all the 
Eskimo carvings of the human figure appear to be children’s toys, except for a few 
puppets used by shamans. The Eskimo dolls represent both males and females, 
and for most the sex is not indicated at all. The carvings of the Palaeolithic, on 
the other hand, appear to be works of art, not toys, and with the exception of the 
man of Briinn, Moravia, and a somewhat uncertain fragment from Brassempouy,? 
all represent women with exaggerated sexual characteristics. 

The most typical of the Aurignacian figures are the so-called “Venuses” of Wil- 
lendorf in Austria, and of the Grotte des Rideaux at Lespugue in France. (Plate 
XIX A-2 and 7.)* Four female statuettes in crystalline talc from the caves of Grimaldi, 
near Mentone, are in the same style,’ as is also a modeled figure of a woman from 
Unterwisternitz, Moravia.‘ The female torsos from the Grotte du Pape at Brassem- 
pouy have a much greater naturalism, which makes them stand a little apart from 
the rigid stylization of most of the Aurignacian statuettes. (Plate XIX A-1.) The 
Aurignacian type is characterized by the bowed head without features, the long 
pendent breasts, the spindling arms, folded above the breasts, which hang so low 
that the arms are usually at the level of the waist, the prominent belly, the fleshy 
hips, and the feetless legs which taper below the knees. The figures are quite 
naked, except the Lespugue Venus, who wears a little apron or fringed skirt below 
the buttocks. The hair, or a headdress, is often shown. The full front of a woman 
carved in low relief from the Aurignacian rock shelter of Laussel, Dordogne, should 


1 Birket-Smith, 1929, I, p. 253. 

2E. Piette, L’ Art pendant l’dge du renne, Paris, 1907, pl. LXX-2. 

* Boule, fig. 195-1, 2, 3,5. (The last is published as a masculine figure.) 
*O. Menghin, Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit, Vienna, 1931, pl. XII-3. 

* For List of Illustrations, see pp. 509-511. 
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be compared to the Willendorf Venus seen from the same angle. (Plate XIX A-3.) 
The principal stylistic features are the same, though the head is bent to the side, not 
bowed to the front, probably because of the difficulty of representing the traditional 
pose. MacCurdy considers the work unfinished, the artist intending to show the 
profile of the face,' but I think the features were purposely omitted in conformity 
with the tradition. 

The steatopygous female figure from Mentone, with erect, pointed head, and 
narrow hips, is very different from the other Aurignacian figures.? A steatite 
statuette from Savignano sul Parano, Italy (Plate XTX A-4), also has the narrow hips, 
with a tendency towards steatopygy, and the shoulders terminate above in a pointed 
cone, suggestive of the pointed head of the Mentone figure. The other proportions 
of the body, especially the little arms folded over the breasts, place it in the ordinary 
Aurignacian tradition. 

The only Eskimo figure I can compare with those just described, is the ivory 
carving of a woman from Punuk, in the St. Lawrence Island group, Alaska. (Plate 
XIX A-6.) Theresemblance is not close, however. Asin the Aurignacian statuettes, 
the neck is bent forward, and the head, now missing, was probably bowed. The legs 
are slender and are together, though they do not appear to taper. The arms are 
too short, and are held close to the side and bent, as on the Aurignacian statuettes. 
This same attitude is also found on a shaman’s doll! (archaeological), from Point 
Hope, Alaska, probably representing a masculine figure. (Plate XIX A-5.) The belly 
of the Punuk woman is prominent, though not nearly as exaggerated as on the Aurig- 
nacian figures. The vulva is shown, which is not usual in Aurignacian statuettes,* 
though it is found on incised representations. It is in the bodily proportions, how- 
ever, that the Punuk figure shows the most striking differences from the Aurig- 
nacian. The breasts are flat, and though pendent, do not fall too low; in consequence 
the arms are bent below, not above them. The buttocks are too small, and the hips 
are ridiculously narrow. In the narrowness and in the roll of fat over the hips there 
is a similarity to the Italian figure and the Laussel bas-relief, though the hips of 
the latter are very wide. 

The Magdalenian engraving of the “femme au renne,” of Laugerie-Basse (Plate 
XTX A-8), has a few points of similarity with the Punuk statue. The vulva is shown, 
though the artist had to place it on the left side in order to get it into the picture. 
The woman appears to lack breasts, but this may be because they are flat, like the 
old woman’s of Punuk. The arm is too short and too thin in proportion to the 
body. The hand ends at the knuckles as if closed or cut off there, as on the Punuk 
woman and the Point Hope man. The hands of the Aurignacian figures are usually 
open, with the fingers sketched in by a few lines. Beginning with the wrist of the 
Laugerie-Basse woman, and extending up to the elbow, are rows of parallel trans- 
verse lines, which I interpret as tattooing. The Punuk figure is also tattooed with 
transverse lines on the upper arms. Such tattooing is characteristic of Eskimo 
wonien, though the pattern may be more complex. 


1 MacCurdy, I, explanation to fig. 162. 2 Boule, fig. 195-6. 
3 Cf., however, one of the Mentone figures, H. Kiihn, Kunst und Kultur der Vorzeit Europas, I, 


Berlin, Leipzig, 1929, pl. 10-a. 
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Other Aurignacian statuettes seem to form a second group, because they are 
without prominent sex characteristics, or are clumsily made. The crude figures 
carved out of mammoth metacarpals from the Solutrean station of Predmost, 
Moravia,! which suggest seated, shrouded figures, and the Aurignacian figure from 
Pont-a-Lesse, Belgium, carved from a tip of antler,? are of this clumsy type. A 
little better is the “fillette” of Brassempouy (Plate XIX B-3), which might be com- 
pared to the Eskimo dolls from the Thule culture (Plate XTX B-6, 8, 11), though the 
“*fillette’’ has very prominent buttocks, and probably also had breasts, now broken 
off, while the Thule culture dolls from the central regions not only lack sex characters, 
but arms, and feet, and usually features. Mathiassen considers these dolls male, 
simply because the sex is not indicated.* In the Thule culture in Greenland sex is 
clearly shown, as on a doll from Comer’s Midden, North Greenland (Plate XIX B-11), 
but this is a later development in Greenland. I suggest that the similarity between 
the Brassempouy girl and the Eskimo dolls is due only to a sketchy naturalism and a 
crudity of representation rather than to any similarity in style. 

The best of the Aurignacian figures of this second group is the “Venus impudica” 
of Laugerie-Basse (Plate XTX B-1), which Sollas has compared to a modern Alaskan 
needle case in human form,‘ and two ivory figures from Brassempouy,* of which un- 
fortunately only the lower part of the body remains. These three female figures 
form a striking contrast to the fat, exaggerated women of the first group, and were 
perhaps intended to represent young girls. We have nothing quite like them in 
Eskimo art. The naturalism of Inugsuk, a late Thule site in Greenland, offers 
parallels,® but these are the product of a later and local Greenland development, as 
already explained. The figures from the Thule culture of Canada are stiffer, like 
those of modern Alaska, though there are some similarities between the “Venus 
impudica” and a modern Alaskan female figure (Plate XIX B-4). 

Although the Aurignacian figures we have discussed lack features, the artists of 
the time were able to portray them if they chose. The girl’s head from the Grotte 
du Pape, Brassempouy (Plate XTX B-5) and the head of the man from Briinn, Moravia, 
have features indicated by the cutting out of the ivory below the brows and about 
the nose. The mouth and eyes are not shown on the girl’s head, while on the man’s 
the mouth is indicated only by a faint line. The girl’s hair, or headdress, is shown, 
somewhat conventionally, by a pattern of crossing vertical and horizontal lines, 
forming little squares. This is not the Eskimo method. The figure of a woman 
carved from a horse’s tooth from Mas d’Azil, of uncertain age (Plate XTX B-2), is more 
realistic and has eyes, ears, nose, and mouth. The Eskimo dolls of the Thule cul- 
ture and of later periods in the east almost always lack the features. The face is 
usually cut off flat, and the head may be rounded in the back to suggest the ap- 
pearance of a head in a fur hood. However, when the features are shown, as they 


1G. H. Luquet, “Les Origines de l’art figuré,” IPEK, Leipzig, 1926, fig. 12. 

*M. Hoernes, Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst in Europa,’ in collaboration with Menghin, Vienna, 
1925, p. 119, fig. 3. 3 Mathiassen, 1927, I, p. 187. 

* Sollas, 1924, fig. 306, needle case after Nelson. 5 Op. cit., fig. 239-b and c. 

* Mathiassen, “Inugsuk, a Mediaeval Eskimo Settlement in Upernivik District, West Greenland,” 
Meddelelser om Gr¢nland, LX XVII, Copenhagen, 1930, pl. 18. 
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often are on Alaskan dolls, both archaeological and modern, the eyes and mouth 
always figure, even when reduced to a minimum of two dots and a line. 

The Aurignacian method of cutting out the material below the brows and around 
the nose appears in the very few representations of the human figure which we 
know from the Scandinavian stone ages. The human head on the bone comb from 
Gotland, Arctic Stone Age (Plate XTX B-7) is treated in the Aurignacian way, as are 
the amber charms, in the shape of human heads, from Carelia,' and the Kurische Neh- 
rung, East Prussia,? of approximately the same age. On the latter specimen, how- 
ever, a line is added for the mouth. We hesitate to infer any connection between 
these Neolithic figures and the Aurignacian, especially because of the vast gap in 
time, during which human representations are unknown. The human figure is rare 
in the stone age of Scandinavia. 

Among the minor but curious resemblances between Palaeolithic and Eskimo art, 
we must cité the Solutrean figure from the Vallée du Roc, Charente, France (Plate 
XIX B-9), carved from a block of limestone, with apparently natural rings, to which a 
face has been added at one end by incised lines for the eyes and mouth, in the Eskimo 
way, and on the other hand, a modern Alaskan ivory carving, representing the 
““man-worm,” a mythical figure, with the segmented body of a worm, and the upper 
partofaman. (Plate XIX B-10.) It is impossible to determine the significance of 
this similarity, especially since the carvings are unique in their respective cultures. 

Lastly, the phallic representations of the Palaeolithic are practically absent from 
Eskimo art. The carved bone penis from the Sukkertoppen District, West Green- 
land, is a unique exception belonging only to the latter half of the seventeenth 
century.’ 

Mathiassen believes that the flat, featureless face and the lack of arms characteris: 
tic of the Thule dolls of Canada are due to the degeneration of Thule art in the east 
as compared to the earlier Thule stage in Alaska, from which he believes the Cana- 
dian Thule culture was derived. The dolls of this hypothetical earlier stage, like the 
modern Alaskan dolls, had arms and features,‘ and it is with these, of which unfor- 
tunately we lack properly excavated examples, that we should compare the Aurigna- 
cian statuettes. Therefore, some of the resemblances between the Canadian Thule 
dolls and the Palaeolithic figures which might be cited—the lack of features, the 
tendency to omit the arms or to reduce them in size, and to show the legs pressed 
together and feet lacking—must be the result of chance parallelism, since, if Mathi- 
assen is right, these are later developments, peculiar to Canada. Moreover, another 
difference between Eskimo dolls in general and those of the Aurignacian must be 
cited. With the exception of the Lespugue “Venus,” and two figures from Bras- 
sempouy, one with a “belt,” the other with a “‘cape,” both very doubtful,® the 
Aurignacian statuettes are naked, whereas the Eskimo dolls are frequently shown 
with the amulet strap, the natit, or genital covering worn by both sexes, the belt, 
boots, or even the whole jacket. In fact, the head of the Canadian Thule dolls, 


1 Pictures from the Collections, Helsingfors, p. 4-2. 2 Hoernes, 1925, p. 248, fig. 1. 

* Mathiassen, “‘Ancient Eskimo Settlements in the Kangamiut Area,” Meddelelser om Grénland 
XCIII, Copenhagen, 1931, fig. 35, and plate 5-9. 

* Mathiassen, 1930, p. 83. 5 Piette, pl. LX X-2 and 3. 
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rounded in back and flat in front, suggests the head in a fur hood, even though the 
rest of the jacket is not expressly indicated. 

The similarities between the Aurignacian figures from Europe and the Eskimo 
dolls are therefore not sufficient to prove any connection between the art of the two 
peoples. However, within the last few years, Palaeolithic statuettes have been dis- 
covered in central Russia and in the Lake Baikal district, Siberia! which may lead 
us to modify this conclusion. In Central Russia (Kostienki and Gagarino), over 19 
female figures were found. Some of these statuettes resemble the conventionalized 
European Aurignacian form, illustrated by the ‘“Venuses” of Willendorf and 
Lespugue, others show an exaggerated female type, but less rigidly conventional- 
ized,? while others, again, are more generalized human figures. The possibility that 
these statuettes may be related to the Eskimo carvings can not be dismissed. 
Their great numbers suggest that they may have been dolls, like the Eskimo figures, 
and the absence in many cases of the rigid conventionalization characteristic of the 
European statuettes, means a closer resemblance to the Eskimo dolls. Many of 
these Siberian statuettes have features, like the Alaskan dolls, and one has a rounded 
head with flat face, like the Thule dolls. However, we must beware of considering 
an imperfect naturalism as an indication of a true similarity, based on a common 
origin, for it can equally well result from degeneration of several distinct conven- 


tionalized styles. 

Engravings of human figures are more difficult to find in the Upper Palaeolithic than 
are the representations of animals, and as a rule they are less skillfully executed. 
Luquet ? finds that the human form is usually represented with animal-like aspects: 


hair on the body, muzzles instead of faces, protruding stomachs, stooping posture, 
etc. This, he explains, is because the Palaeolithic artists first portrayed animals, 
and when they turned to human beings gave them a bestial character simply because 
it belonged to the technique and art style they had already perfected. However, 
not all the peculiarities of the Palaeolithic human representations can be thus 
explained. 

The incised female figure from the cavern of La Colombiére,* which is either final 
Aurignacian or early Magdalenian, is like an outline of the profile of one of the 
Aurignacian statuettes. Other female figures are the “femme au renne,” already 
mentioned, and the woman with pendent breasts on the walls of the cave of Com- 
barelles.* I exclude from this discussion the painted figures in the Spanish caves, 
for the style seems to be local, and though analogies to Bushman art have been 
pointed out, there was, in any case, no spreading of this type of painting to the 
north. 

The male figures are more numerous. I have figured (Plate XX A, B) the man 
stalking a bison from Laugerie-Basse, the man with a stick from La Madeleine, the 
sorcerer of Lourdes, the anthropomorphic figure from Mas d’Azil, and the sorcerer 
engraved and painted on the wall of the cave of Trois-Fréres in Ariége. Other and 


1Information and photographs brought from Leningrad by Eugene Golomstock, University Museum, 
Philadelphia. Kihn, pl. 10-c. 

3G. H. Luquet, “Les Caractéres des figures humaines dans |’art paléolithique,” L’ Anthropologie, XXI, 
Paris, 1910. *Sollas, 1924, fig. 212. 5 Hoernes, 1925, p. 149, fig. 1. 
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cruder figures are, for example, the little men at a bison feast, engraved on a pendant 
from the cave of Raymondin, at Chancelade,' who are drawn with nothing but a 
body and a head, with a line running up the middle of the back, presumably to 
indicate the division of the legs. Among the more fantastic figures, we have the 
grinning faces at Marsoulas, of Magdalenian age;* the Aurignacian animal-headed 
monsters of Altamira, Spain;’ and the grotesque figures of Combarelles, Dordogne,‘ 
which include a curious creature with the head of a girl, the body of a pregnant 
woman, and a man’s sexual organ. There are also human figures with animal 
heads and other monstrous forms difficult to interpret. 

Besides the human figures with animal heads (Altamira, Combarelles, Mas 
d’Azil), there are men with remarkably high pointed heads (Lourdes, Laugerie- 
Basse, La Madeleine, Marsoulas, La Colombiére, the last superimposed on the 
figure of the woman, and one figure, though not very human in the features, from 
Combarelles). This high pointed head is hardly an animal characteristic; neither 
are the full beards (Trois-Fréres and Lourdes). Another striking feature of the style 
is a long, rather heavy body, which the sorcerer of Trois-Fréres illustrates quite 
clearly. It is also found in the figures of Lourdes, Laugerie-Basse, La Madeleine, 
Mas d’Azil, etc. This heavy, disproportioned body, however, is not found on the 
Aurignacian figure of a man in low relief on a limestone block from Laussel,' and it 
may be a Magdalenian feature. There is also a tendency towards small feet (Trois- 
Fréres). We have seen that on the Aurignacian statuettes there was a tendency to 
slight the feet for stylistic reasons, which appears also with the Magdalenian male 
figures from Laugerie-Basse and La Madeleine. The body is often bowed, as in the 
case of the figures of Trois-Fréres and Mas d’Azil,—though here the body of the 
latter is probably bent to fit the round area of the bone disk,—the figures at Alta- 
mira, and especially those at Combarelles, where the men go almost on all-fours. 

Representations of the human figure in Eskimo graphic art are not closely com- 
parable with those just discussed. They are executed in the silhouetting technique, 
(Plate XX B-3), which I shall describe in detail in connection with the representations 
of animals. The Eskimo men are usually reduced to their simplest forms, a dot for 
the head, and lines for the body and for the limbs. (Plate XX B, 3,5,6.) They are 
much smaller in scale than the Magdalenian figures, and only in a few cases do we 
find them large enough to make possible any real comparison. The human figures 
on two archaeological combs from Alaska have the same long heavy body, with a 
tendency to a protruding paunch, which Luquet called an animal trait in Palaeo- 
lithic art, and the same bent attitude, though for the Point Hope figure it is hardly a 
stylistic feature. (Plate XX B-3 and 4.) 

The engravings on Central Eskimo combs (Plate XX B-10) seem to be quite mod- 
ern and were probably made under white influence. The figures are clothed, not 
naked like the Palaeolithic representations. 

Some of the Palaeolithic figures have been taken for men disguised as animals. 
The sorcerers of Lourdes and Trois-Fréres, with their tails and horns, certainly 
impersonate animals. The little imp-like figures on a Magdalenian “‘bdton”’ from 


1 MacCurdy, I, fig. 137. 2 Sollas, 1924, fig. 213. 3 Op. cit. fig. 213. 
4 Hoernes, 1925, p. 149, fig. 1. 5 MacCurdy, I, fig. 165. 
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Mége, at Teyjat (Plate XX B-9), MacCurdy considers to be dancers disguised as 
chamois.' The head is that of an animal, but the erect attitude and the foot on one 
of the figures are human. The arms are not shown, but the figures appear to be 
enveloped in shaggy fur robes, which is perhaps the only example in Palaeolithic art 
of complete clothing. The monstrous animal-headed creatures of Altamira may 
also be men disguised as animals. MacCurdy mentions the representation of a 
human figure with a bear’s head from Mas d’Azil, and another with a horse’s head 
from the cave of Espélugues at Lourdes.? A male and female figure, wearing masks 
representing animal heads, have been found incised on pebbles at La Madeleine.’ 

Masks and animal disguise for festivals are found among the Eskimo, particularly 
in Alaska, where the masked ceremonial has been greatly stimulated by contact 
with Northwest Coast Indians. The mask, however, is a common Eskimo trait, 
presumably very old.‘ It has a wide, though sporadic distribution in North and 
South America, as well as in Siberia.’ It is not improbable that the mask, or animal 
impersonation, originated in the Palaeolithic, but we must not suppose that the 
connections are any closer between the cave men and the Eskimo, than between the 
former and almost any other modern primitive people. Birket-Smith’s distribution 
appears confined to the circumpolar area only because of the limits he set for him- 
self. We have a few examples of figures disguised as animals in Eskimo art. 
(Plate XX B-7 and 8.) The shaft-straightener originally figured by Boyd Daw- 
kins is decorated with figures of caribou and men disguised as caribou, dancing 
with horns on their heads and in their hands. (Plate XXIII A-2.) A scene taken 
from a modern Alaskan specimen shows a festival with two men beating drums, and 
five dancers with animal heads and ears. An eighth figure lifts something in the air, 
(Plate XX B-8.) Although we do find a similarity in subject between these Eskimo 
engravings and the Magdalenian figures, we must not overlook the great difference 
in technique. The Eskimo figures are shown only in silhouette. 


ANIMAL REPRESENTATIONS 


The range of animals depicted during the Upper Palaeolithic, incised or carved 
in bone and ivory, or incised and painted in caves, is rather large. The horse was 
the most popular, followed by the red deer, the reindeer and other deer, the bison, 
and the wild goat,® but almost every species of beast, bird, and fish known to 
Palaeolithic man was represented.’ In Eskimo art the whale, caribou, seal, bear, 
dog, and birds are the most common, while other animals are rarely represented. 
The repertory is thus not nearly so extensive as in the Upper Palaeolithic. The 
difference can be explained in part by the absence from the Arctic of some of the 
species the cave men knew, but also by the fact that where Eskimo art was most 
highly developed the hunting was chiefly of aquatic, not land mammals. 

One of the chief differences between the two arts lies in the lack of cave painting 
among the Eskimo. The Eskimo of Kodiak I. and the Eskimo formerly inhabiting 

1 MacCurdy, I, fig. 167. * MacCurdy, I, explanation to fig. 167. 

3 Kiihn, op. cit., pl. 40-a and b. ‘ Birket-Smith, 1929, II, p. 288, table A 96. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 201-202, and pp. 365-366, tableB 62. Birket-Smith is studying the distribution of the 


mask in general, not the animal mask alone. 
6 MacCurdy, I, p. 268. 7 Ibid., pp. 272-285, for list of animals. 
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the Cook Inlet region of southwestern Alaska made rock paintings. Those which 
I saw in Cook Inlet were very small figures of men and animals, executed in solid 
red silhouette. The surface of the rock showed no preparation and with one excep- 
tion the figures did not seem to have much relationship to each other. The animals 
were in general better executed than the human or anthropomorphic figures. How- 
ever, these paintings can hardly be used to prove connection with Palaeolithic 
Europe, because they have been discovered only in southwestern Alaska, a periph- 
eral region of Eskimo culture, and their occurrence there is possibly due to influence 
from Indians in the South.! 

The Eskimo method of incising animal forms on bone and ivory is quite different 
from that employed by Palaeolithic artists. The latter generally represented the 
animal on so large a scale that they were able to show the body markings. In the 
finest Palaeolithic examples the coat of the animal is carefully represented by rows 
of short parallel strokes in the direction of the hair. This method of rendering the 
hair is so characteristic that Hoernes finds in it the prototype of all the simple 
geometric decorations,’ a view I consider extreme. I would say, rather, that the 
rows of short incisions and notches which are such common elements in non-repre- 
sentative art have been carried over and incorporated into the technique of realistic 
representation. There is a tendency to enhance the decorative effect of the natural 
body patterning. (Plate XXI A-1.) The same method of indicating the hair is 
found on animals in the round, as for example, on the famous Magdalenian horse 
from Lourdes (Plate XXII B-1), where the edge of the shaggy coat is indicated by 
very short vertical lines forming a zig-zag band. The zig-zag lines on the flanks 
may have become further stylized into the triangles on the flanks of animals in- 
cised on the walls of caves, like the horse at Combarelles (Plate X XI A-2), and 
from which Shetelig tried to derive the triangles and zig-zag lines on the reindeer 
engraved on rocks in Norway.* 

Besides the arrangement of short vertical lines in zig-zag bands, we find other 
conventionalizations of the body markings, for example in the treatment of the 
mane of the bison on the Magdalenian “‘bdton de commandement”’ from Laugerie- 
Basse (Plate XXIII A-1) and on the feathers of the grouse on a Magdalenian 
throwing-stick from Mas d’Azil.4 Even the scales on the salmon in the famous 
carving from Lorthet of the stags crossing a salmon stream have been made into 
patterns. (Plate XXII A-5.) 

This attention to the details of the animal’s markings and the representatjon of 
fur, in particular, is quite foreign to Eskimo art, except during very recent times, in 
carvings made under white supervision for the tourist trade. The older method, 
represented in the realistic Thule etchings, in archaeological finds from Alaska, 
and in modern but old-fashioned Alaskan art, invariably shows the animals and other 
figures in silhouette, the entire space being filled in with single or cross-hatching, 
depending on the sizeof the area. In modern times, black paint, consisting of char- 
coal from burned grass mixed with oil, is rubbed into the cuts.’ We have no evi- 

1 “Eskimo Rock Paintings in Cook Inlet,”’ by the author, in preparation. 


2 Hoernes, op. cit. first edition, 1898, p. 43. 3 Shetelig, p. 48. 
4 MacCurdy, I, fig. 103. 5 Hoffman, p. 790. 
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dence of this method from the Thule culture (or in the art of the Old Bering Sea 
period), but during use, when dirt would inevitably fill the cuts, the general effect 
would be the same. The rubbing of paint into incisions was introduced during the 
Punuk period and is applied to non-representative as well as to realistic art. The 
same methods of scratching out the space is used in representations of men, houses, 
tents, boats, sledges, etc. We might be tempted to suggest that the Eskimo shows 
everything in silhouette in this way, because that is how objects and animals most 
often appear to him, black against the white snow. However, just as the short 
parallel lines, zig-zag and crossing lines of the Upper Palaeolithic, which are used in 
representative art as the mechanism of rendering detail, exist independently in 
non-representative art, so do the single- and the cross-hatching of the Eskimo appear 
as parts of geometric patterns, not only in Thule and modern art, but also in the 
Old Bering Sea period. Even the double line with alternating internal spurs, per- 
haps the most characteristic element of Eskimo art, has entered the domain of 
animal representation, as on a modern ivory drill bow from Port Clarence, Alaska 
(Plate XXI A-5), where both this design and cross-hatching fill in the bodies of 
the walrus. This use of the double line with alternating internal spurs is quite un- 
usual, but shows how closely the non-representative style and technique control 
the development of realistic art. 

Eskimo art has nothing comparable to the sketchy and impressionistic, but often 
spirited outlining of animals, characteristic of the Upper Palaeolithic. Hoffman 
has drawn attention to this difference in spirit.' However, the subject of this 
Magdalenian technique, usually an animal head (Plate XXI A-3, 4), is often re- 
peated several times, resembling the decorative use of the walrus head by the 
Eskimo. (Plate XXIA-7.) Inthe Eskimo examples the heads are usually bounded 
by two straight lines, the lower one representing the water, from which the heads 
emerge. They are not arbitrarily cut off, as are the Magdalenian animals’ heads. 
The latter are not usually repeated as often as the Eskimo walrus heads and are not 
transverse but are likely to be placed longitudinally on the object. 

The neatness of the arrangement, due largely to the bordering lines on the 
Eskimo specimens, is not characteristic of the Palaeolithic. The bottom line, in 
more elaborate Eskimo specimens, represents the ground or the surface of the water, 
sometimes for two sets of figures, one of which, of course, is upside down with 
reference to the other (Plate XXI B-3), or both borders may serve as ground for 
two different scenes, producing a similar effect. (Plate XXI B-6.) In Palaeolithic 
art the ground is rarely shown (as an exception see Plate XXII A-2) and sometimes 
in Eskimo art the figures are arbitrarily scattered.2. In general, however, the bor- 
dering lines, in both realistic and geometric art, make one of the most striking differ- 
ences between the style of Eskimo art and Palaeolithic. 

Besides conventionalizing and repeating the heads of animals, the artists of the 
Upper Palaeolithic did the same with smaller parts, for example, the horns and the 
ears, or the horns and the eye.* Though this is very different from anything in 


! Hoffman, p. 765, for examples, cf. Hoernes, 1925, pp. 36-37. 

* Like the caribou on an archaeological kayak scraper from Point Barrow, Alaska (Copenhagen, 
P 15-297). 

® Hoernes, 1925, p. 149, and Breuil, 1913, fig. 19-2, and fig. 40-2. 
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Eskimo art, I can cite an isolated case of similarity in the use of the fish’s or whale’s 
tail. The Eskimo are fond of taking the latter as it sticks up out of the sea, and 
repeating it as an element in a decorative band, as they do the walrus head. (Plate 
XXI B-7 and 8.) I think that the whale’s tail design and the Y figures on a line 
have had a mutual influence on each other. The similarity of the whale’s tail to 
the Y and its significance as a whaling amulet have both stimulated its use as a 
decorative element. On a “baton de commandement” from the beginning of the 
final Magdalenian, from Raymondin, Chancelade (Plate XXI B-2) we have two 
vertical whale’s tails, connected around the cylindrical shaft by a continuation of 
their outlines. However, they do not form a real border in the Eskimo way and 
they are combined in a haphazard fashion with geometric figures and schematized 
animals of a character very different from anything in Eskimo art. 

Among the superficial similarities in subject we should mention the animal skin, 
though from the Palaeolithic I can cite only one example, the skin of a fox (?) on a 
spear point. (Plate XXI B-5.) This can be compared to the figures of skins on 
modern Alaskan drill bows, which are, however, blocked out by cross-hatching. 
(Plate XXI B-4.) On most of the Eskimo examples, the skins are repeated as trans- 
verse elements of a longitudinal band.! 

The simplest type of composition of animal representations is the repetition of 
exactly similar figures, like elements of a formal design. This is very characteristic 
of Eskimo art. (Plate XXI A-6, 8.) We find similar repetitions in the final 
Magdalenian. (Plate XXIA-9.) Lest we be tempted to see the conventionalized 
Eskimo figures as the final stage from an early Palaeolithic naturalism towards that 
greater stylization characteristic of the final Magdalenian, we must remember that 
the few animal figures of the Maglemosian show a return to realism before the final 
extinction of incised animal representation, and that the conventionalization in the 
final Magdalenian,-with the distortion of the bodily proportions, is very different 
from Eskimo conventionalization, which is hardly more than a simplification and 
stiffening. 

We find some attempts at composition into a picture in the Upper Palaeolithic, 
especially in the latter half of the Magdalenian, but they are never very successful 
in grouping more than a few animals, or in the handling of perspective. The stags 
crossing a salmon stream, on a piece of antler from Lorthet (Plate XXII A-5), ex- 
emplify this failure, all the more striking because the individual animals are so 
beautifully executed. We must note, however, a certain stiffness in the attitude 
of the last stag, which is looking backwards. The Magdalenian artists have not fully 
mastered the technique of presenting animals in any but strict profile. However, 
the real difficulty comes from introducing the salmon into the picture and is aug- 
mented by the restrictions of space, since the whole composition is incised on the 
cylindrical surface of an antler. The salmon themselves are faithfully represented, 
but they have been, so to speak, taken out of the water and squeezed between the 
legs of the stags; two are even in the air above the backs of the deer. A somewhat 
similar effect is found on the poorer Eskimo examples, as in the hunting scene from 
Point Barrow, Alaska (Plate X XI B-6), in which a man is shooting at two animals, 


1 Hoffman, pl. 21-1 and 4, pl. 22-3, and pl. 59-1. 
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perhaps caribou, while two whales apparently float through the air over his head. 
The difficulty here results from an attempt to depict two unrelated scenes in a 
limited space. A very crude type of composition is illustrated by the pendant from 
Raymondin, Chancelade,' incised with a picture of five men feasting on a dismem- 
bered bison, in which the human figures are each viewed from the back, and are 
grouped about the bison as on a map, not as in a picture in perspective. A similar 
effect is produced in a modern Eskimo illustration of a shamanistic ceremony, very 
crudely drawn.? On the latter specimen further confusion arises from representing 
the shaman several times, at different stages of the ceremony. However, the best of 
the Eskimo realistic pictures surpass those of the Magdalenian in the composition 
of the figures and in the spirited and natural attitudes of the men and animals. The 
representation of animals in various attitudes does not seem to present great diffi- 
culties. (Plate XXIB-1.) Sollas has already pointed out the great difference be- 
tween Eskimo and Palaeolithic art in that the Eskimo drawings seem to tell a story, 
often illustrating actual events, while Palaeolithic art does not.’ 

The difference in the treatment of animals massed in a herd is significant of the 
difference in fundamental principles. The two best known Magdalenian examples, 
both from the latter half of the period, are the herds of wild horses, engraved in 
broken lines on a stone, from the cave of Chaffaud, Vienne, France (Plate X XII A-2), 
and the reindeer engraved on a wing bone of an eagle from the cave of La Mairie, 
Dordogne. (Plate XXII A-1.) The leaders of the horses are almost completely 
outlined, though rather sketchily, especially in the legs. For the rest of the herds, 
there are only the heads, all in a line on the same level, each somewhat obscured 
by the one in front, with the outlines of the neck ending abruptly. The bodies are 
not indicated at all, and the effect of legs is given by a row of short lines, just above 
the ground. The last animal in each herd is more fully drawn, with the outline of 
the chest and back indicated. The reindeer exemplify the same impressionistic 
tendency carried still further. The first three deer and the last one are drawn almost 
completely, even to the hairs of the coat and the shaggy mane. The rest of the herd 
is nothing but a line of horns, all too large, and under them a band of short vertical 
lines, which run into the body hairs on the last of the three leaders and into the legs 
of the last animal in the herd. 

On modern Eskimo examples of herds of caribou (Plate XXII A-3, 4) the bodies 
are represented by a solid horizontal band, filled in by neat vertical hatching (like a 
variant of the “ladder” pattern discussed later). Sometimes the heads are lifted 
above this band, but in other cases the animals stand in the slouching attitude, 
characteristic of caribou, with only the horns, drawn in neat pairs, sticking up above 
the band. The legs appear to be in the proper groups of four, corresponding to 
each pair of antlers, but it is not possible to distinguish the individual animals, and 
the herd remains merely schematized. The difference between the Eskimo and 
the Palaeolithic herds seems to result in part from the Eskimo tendency to fit ani- 
mals into a formal pattern, a tendency perhaps due to the greater relative strength 
of the purely geometric designs in Eskimo art, and partly from the Magdalenian 
trend towards a sketchy impressionism. This latter principle is in direct oppo- 

1 MacCurdy, I, fig. 137. ? Hoffman, fig. 142. 3 Sollas, 1924, pp. 584-585. 
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sition to that other Magdalenian tendency to emphasize the details of the body 
markings, and both are embodied in the reindeer herd from La Mairie. 

The similarities between Eskimo and Upper Palaeolithic carvings of animals in the 
round have been exaggerated. There is nothing in Palaeolithic art comparable to 
the little carvings of swimming birds, so characteristic of both ancient and modern 
Eskimo art. Sometimes the bird ends with the upper part of a human body, rather 
conventionalized, instead of a bird’s head (Plate XXIII B-13) and such mixing of 
human and animal parts is quite foreign to Palaeolithic art. The Eskimo, however, 
have nothing corresponding to the horses’ heads cut out of thin bone, with highly styl- 
ized hair, and markings about the muzzle, which the Abbé Breuil has interpreted as 
representations of the teeth under the skin.! But as these figures are typical of the 
Middle Magdalenian alone, it is not surprising that they are not found among the 
Eskimo. In the Thule culture, however, there are silhouette figures, cut out of 
thin sheets of baleen, representing a whale, from Point Barrow, Alaska,’ a bird, 
from Naujan, Melville Peninsula, Canada,’ and a bear, from Inugsuk, West Green- 
land.‘ These figures have no markings, only the outline being given. 

The chief difference between the carved animal figures of the Eskimo and of the 
Upper Palaeolithic is that the former are usually quite plain or else are ornamented 
with non-representative designs, while the animals of the Upper Palaeolithic are 
finished, like the incised figures, by lines emphasizing the body markings. However, 
there are exceptions: some Palaeolithic carvings are plain, and in Eskimo art we 
may find the eyes, mouth, ears, whiskers of animals, and the fins and gills of fish, 
etc., indicated, though usually in the simplest manner with dots and lines. It is not 
easy to tell whether the dots so common on the swimming bird figures and on other 
little carvings are intended to represent the patterning of the natural markings or 
are merely non-representative elements applied to the carvings. (Plate XXIII A-8 
and Plate XXIII B-4, 8, 13, 15, 17.) However, the most elaborate of the purely 
realistic Eskimo carvings never approaches the type of work illustrated by the bison 
from Laugerie-Basse or the horse from Lourdes, nor does the most decorative treat- 
ment of hair on Upper Palaeolithic carvings ever produce so geometric a design as 
the compass-drawn dot-and-circles, the double line with alternating internal spurs, 
which is not unusual on Eskimo animal figures. (Plate XXIII B-14,16.) Another 
difference, though it, too, admits of exceptions, is that the Eskimo carvings of ani- 
mals, like those of human beings, seem to be toys, while those of the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic give the impression of being more serious works of art. 

There are only certain species of animals represented in the round by both peo- 
ples. Carved ivory bears are characteristic of the Thule culture and are common in 
modern Alaska. Bears are not common in Upper Palaeolithic art, and I have been 
able to find only one example in the round, a carving in stone, from the cave of 
Isturitz, Basse-Pyrénées, France. (Plate XXII B-6.) Unfortunately the head is 
missing, and the hind legs are broken. Moreover the species is very different from 
the Polar bear, which has a long body and neck. The Eskimo examples, on the 


1 Piette, pl. X-4, from Lorthet, pl. LX XVIII-3, from Brassempouy, etc. 
? Mathiassen, 1930, pl. 11-10. 3 Mathiassen, 1927, I, fig. 14. 
* Mathiassen, M.0.G. 1930, pl. 19-15. 
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whole, seem more conventionalized. The neck tends to run into the head without 
a distinct separation, which is an exaggeration of the natural appearance of the 
animal, and the forelegs are underemphasized in comparison with the hind legs. 
(Plate XXII B-2.) The final stage in this degeneration is found in the modern 
Central Eskimo ajagag. (Plate XXII B-3.) This type of conventionalization is 
certainly foreign to the Palaeolithic. 

The bear from Ponds Inlet is a good example of the application of a geometric 
design to a realistic figure. Over the back is a design suggesting a harness, though 
Mathiassen points out that it is defective,' consisting of the line with spurs on one 
side, the double line with alternating internal spurs, and the “‘ladder”’ pattern, all 
elements common in non-representative art. Here, these designs have nothing to 
do with the coat of the animal. 

In this connection we might mention a carved bear figure from the Chukchi, 
decorated with dots and V shaped lines (Plate X XII B-4) and the figures on an ivory 
pipe from Kamchatka, ornamented with carvings of two men hunting a walrus and 
two bears. (Plate XXII B-5.) Across the backs of the bears and the stomach of 
the walrus is a continuation of the same pattern which covers the lower part of the 
pipe stem. A powder-charge measure from the Ostyak of the Vas-Jugan River, 
carved to represent a bear, is covered with a pattern of little gouged triangles.2, That 
the decoration of bears and other animal figures with conventional patterns may be 
very old is suggested by the Maglemosian amber bear, from the swamp at Resen, in 
Denmark,’ decorated with the characteristic Maglemosian design of the double line 
with diagonal cross-hatching and crossing lines forming lozenges. The first pattern 
is found in both Eskimo and Magdalenian art, the second is peculiar to the Maglemo- 
sian. Since the specimen is unique in the Scandinavian Neolithic, not much weight 
can be attached to it. s 

Fish figures, probably fish lures, are found in both the Upper Palaeolithic and 
Eskimo cultures. Those of the Eskimo are carved to represent fish, while most of 
the Palaeolithic examples are made from bear’s teeth or are cut from thin plates of 
bone. On the Eskimo specimens the eyes are indicated by dots, the gills are out- 
lined, the medial line down the side may be a simple straight line, or may have fine 
spurs on both sides (like that on one of the salmon in the stag picture from Lorthet), 
or the medial line may join the outline of the gill. The spines of the fins and the tail 
may be represented by lines. (Plate XXIII B-2, 3, 4,8.) These devices are also 
found on Palaeolithic representations of fish (Plate XXIII B-1, 5) but since they are 
of the simplest nature, they can hardly show a real similarity in style. 

There are resemblances in the secondary use of animal forms, especially as decora- 
tions on handles, or on the ends of objects. Animal carvings on objects are found in 
the Old Bering Sea, Thule, and modern Eskimo cultures. Buttons, toggles, han- 
dles of knives, bodkins, and shaft-straighteners, dart foreshafts, finger rests for 
harpoons, the flaring ends of comb handles, of thimble holders, and of reels, the 
knobs on needle cases, etc., are given an animal form, usually the head of a seal, a 
walrus, or the like. The Eskimo shaft-straighteners published by Boyd Dawkins 

1 Mathiassen, 1927, I, p. 186. 2 National Museum, Helsingfors, 3904.590. 

°S. Miiller, Oldtidens Kunst i Danmark, I, Copenhagen, 1918, fig. 24. 
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and by Hoffman (Plate XXIII A-2, 5 and 7) show rather striking analogies to the 
“*bdtons de commandement”’ from the early Magdalenian of Le Placard, figured by 
Breuil. (Plate XXIII A-3, 4, 6,10.) The similarity becomes more significant if we 
accept Boyd Dawkins’ suggestion that these are also shaft-straighteners.! The plac- 
ing of two animal heads back to back, illustrated by Boyd Dawkin’s shaft-straight- 
ener, and by Eskimo combs and thimble holders,’ also occurs in Palaeolithic art, as 
Sollas has pointed out, for example on the “‘bdton de commandement”’ from Laugerie- 
Basse, which Sollas compares to that figured by Boyd Dawkins.* (Plate XXIII A-1.) 
The animal’s head on an archaeological hunting dagger from Point Hope, Alaska 
(Plate XXIII A-9), also resembles a head on an implement from Le Placard. (Plate 
XXIII A-10.) However, not much weight can be attached to these similarities, 
which appear, on closer examination, to be due only to a sort of sketchy naturalism, 
a lack of precise style, rather than to a real similarity in artistic rendering. 

Animal heads as decorations appear on the slate knives of the Arctic Stone Age,‘ 
on the famous bone comb from Gétland, with the human face, already described, 
and animal heads of a similar style are also found in the Finnish Neolithic. How- 
ever, the decoration of objects with animal heads occurs so widely and is so natural 
that these specimens can only suggest the possibility that the Eskimo, among many 
others, share in this common Palaeolithic tradition. However, proof of this must 
remain uncertain since the animal heads of the Neolithic in Scandinavia and East 
Prussia ® have a style of their own, different from both the Eskimo and the Palaeo- 
lithic. 

Hrdlicka’ has made a comparison between the modern Alaskan Eskimo carvings 
of a kneeling animal embracing the handle of a knife and a similar Magdalenian 
carving from the rock shelter of Monastruc at Bruniquel. The specimen from 
Bruniquel, as Hrdli¢ka figures it, is incomplete. The object as mended, some years 
after it was found, does not appear to be a dagger, and there are two reindeer on it, 
not one, so that some of the similarity to the Eskimo forms is lost. Furthermore, 
we can not stress the position of the animals, since it is dictated by the requirements 
of utility and of the restricted space. 

The Eskimo use the whale tail in the round to decorate objects. Hoffman has 
illustrated some of the more elaborate forms on modern Alaskan specimens (Plate 
XXI B-8), some of which have rows of tails, the flukes touching and in some cases 

1 It must be remembered that it is the Aurignacian and lower Magdalenian “bdtons’’which resemble 
the Eskimo shaft-straighteners; those of the upper Magdalenian, however, are quite different. 
As the Abbé Breuil has suggested, it is possible that we have been grouping under the single term, 
**bdtons de commandement,”’ or shaft-straighteners, implements of several different functions, and that 
one explanation will not cover them all. As far as the Eskimo are concerned, the shaft-straightener 


is not found in the Thule culture in Canada, and though found archaeologically in Alaska (Mathiassen, 
1930), is probably not very ancient there. 

2 Mathiassen, 1927, I, pl. 76-7, and 1930, pl. 11-6. 3 Sollas, 1924, p. 258. 

* Montelius, “Sur les souvenirs de l’Age de la pierre des lapons en Suéde,”’ Congrés International 
@ Anthropologie et d’ Archéologie préhistoriques, I, Stockholm, 1874, fig. 18. 

5 Pictures from the Collections, Helsingfors, figs. 7 and 8. 

6 Cf. the amber and clay figures, Hoernes, 1925, p. 2438, figs. 4 to 7. 

7A, Hrdlitka, “‘ Anthropological Survey in Alaska,” Forty-Sizth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, D. C., 1930, pl. 28, and p. 175. 

8 MacCurdy, I, fig. 129. 
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actually connected.!_ Archaeological specimens from Alaska also show simpler uses 
of the whale tail as a pendant or as the end link in a chain. (Plate XXIII B-6.) 
We might compare these and similar Eskimo carvings, with the fish and fish tails 
used as pendants (Plate X XIII B-7), and as handles of spatulas in the Magdalenian. 
(Plate XXIII B-9 to 12.) However, in this comparison, differences between the 
styles are again more apparent than the similarities. 

(To be continued) 
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. Aurignacian statuette, mammoth ivory, Grotte du Pape, Brassempouy. Scale 14. After Piette, pl. LXXI. 

. Aurignacian “‘ Venus,” limestone, Willendorf, Austria. Scale 44. After Hoernes, 1925, p. 121, fig. 1. 
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. Aurignacian, “‘ Venus Impudica,” ivory, Laugerie-Basse. Scale 4. After Piette, pl. VII-1. 

. Aurignacian statuette carved from a horse tooth, Mas d’Azil. Scale 4. After Piette, pl. XLIII-2. 

. Aurignacian “Fillette,” ivory, Grotte du Pape, Brassempouy. Scale }{. After Piette, pl. LXXIV-4. 

. Modern doll, ivory, Alaska. After Nelson, pl. XCIII-1. 

. Aurignacian head, ivory, Grotte du Pape, Brassempouy. Scale 4. After Piette, pl. LXX-1. 

. Thule culture doll, wood, Ponds Inlet, northern Baffinland, Canada. Scale 24. After Mathiassen, 1927, 
I, pl. 57-18. 

. Arctic Stone Age, bone comb, Gétland, Sweden. Scale 24. After Brégger, fig. 43. 

. Thule culture doll with amulet strap, Ponds Inlet. Scale 24. After Mathiassen, 1927, pl. 57-15. 

. Solutrean carving, limestone, Vallée du Roc, Charente, France. After Martin, 1927, pl. 12-2. 

. Modern “* Man-worm,” Alaska. Nelson, fig. 158. 

. Thule culture doll, wood, Comer’s Midden, Northwest Greenland. Scale 24. After Mathiassen, 1927, I, 
pl. 78-16. 
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InctisED Human Ficures 
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. Magdalenian sorcerer, engraved on schist, Lourdes. Sollas, 1924, fig. 211. 

. Magdalenian sorcerer, engraved and painted, cave of Trois-Fréres, Ariége. Scale }{9. After MacCurdy, 
I, fig. 151. 

. Aurignacian engraving on mammoth bone, detail, La Colombiére, France. After Sollas, 1924, fig. 212. 

. Magdalenian anthropomorphic figure, engraved on bone, Mas d’Azil. Scale 44. MacCurdy, I, fig. 168. 

. Magdalenian engraving, man hunting a bison, Laugerie-Basse. Scale 4. Sollas, 1924, fig. 311-1. 


B 
. Magdalenian, man carrying a stick, La Madeleine, France. Scale 4. Parkyn, fig. 94. 
. Detail from modern bucket handle, Norton Sound, Alaska. After Hoffman, pl. 14-7. 
Detail from archaeological ivory comb, Point Hope, Alaska. Scale 4. Nat. Mus., Copenhagen, P 16-1153. 
. Detail from archaeological ivory comb, upper Bering Strait, Alaska. After Hrdlitka, pl. 24-2. 
Modern, human figure etched on bone or ivory, Alaska. Hoffman, fig. 25. 
Detail from a modern ivory drill bow, Cape Nome, Alaska. Hoffman, fig. 27-6. 
Detail from a modern drill bow, Port Clarence, Alaska. Hoffman, fig. 27-8. 
. Modern engraving representing masked dance, Alaska. Hoffman, fig. 140. 
. Dancers disguised as chamois (?) engraved on a baton, Mége, Teyjat, Dordogne. Scale 4. MacCurdy, I, 
fig. 167. 
. Modern comb, Aivilik Eskimo, Canada. Scale 44. Boas, 1907, fig. 215-a. 
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Inctsep ANIMAL 


A 
. Upper Magdalenian, ibex, Lourdes. Scale }{. Breuil, 1913, fig. 28-3. 
. Magdalenian, horse engraved on the cave wall, Combarelles. Scale ig. After Sollas, 1924, fig. 199. 


* The figures have been somewhat reduced from the scale given above. 
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. Upper Magdalenian semi-cylindrical baguette, Teyjat, France. Scale 34. Breuil, 1913, fig. 29-7. 

. Semi-cylindrical baguette, Trou des Forges, Bruniquel, France. Scale 34. Breuil, 1913, fig. 29-14. 

. Detail from modern ivory drill bow, Port Clarence, Alaska. Scale i. Ricks museum, Stockholm, Vega 5054. 
. Detail, modern Eskimo carving, Alaska. After Hoffman, pl. 60-3. 

. Detail, modern ivory drill bow, Port Clarence. Scale 44. Stockholm, Vega 5055. 

. Detail, archaeological ivory handle or drill bow. Bering Strait. Scale 4. National Museum, Copenhagen, 


P 260. 


. Horses engraved on a wedge, Souci, Lalinde, France. Scale 4%. Breuil, 1913, fig. 37-4. 
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. Detail, modern ivory drill bow, Port Clarence, Alaska. Scale 14. Stockholm, Vega 5057. 
. Upper Magdalenian “ Baton de commandement,”’ Raymondin, France. Scale 4%. Breuil, 1913, fig. 28-2. 


Detail, modern bone box, St. Michael, Alaska. After Hoffman, pl. 58-5. 
Detail, modern ivory bag handle, Kotzebue Sound, Alaska. After Hoffman, pl. 21-1. 


. Detail, Magdalenian spear point, La Madeleine. Scale 4{. After Lartet and Christy, pl. B [X-4. 
. Modern hunting record, Point Barrow, Alaska. After Hoffman, pl. 58-1. 

. Detail from modern bag handle, Alaska. Hoffman pl. 40-6. 

. Modern bucket handle, ivory, Sledge Island, Alaska. Much reduced. After Hoffman, pl. 80-1. 


PLATE XXII 


A. Inctsep ANIMAL 


. Upper Magdalenian engraving on a wing bone of an eagle. Cave of La Mairie, Dordogne. Scale 44. Mac- 


Curdy, I, fig. 131. 


. Upper Magdalenian engraving on a stone slab, Chaffaud, Vienne, France. Scale 44. MacCurdy, I, fig. 132. 
. Modern engraving, Alaska. Hoffman, pl. 73-3. 

. Modern engraving, Alaska. Hoffman pl. 67-4. 

. Upper Magdalenian engraving on an antler. Lorthet. Scale 24. Piette, fig. 58. 


B. ANIMALS IN THE Rounp 


. Lower Magdalenian, horse, cave of Espélugues, Lourdes. Scale 44. MacCurdy, I, fig. 172. 
. Thule culture, bear, ivory, Ponds Inlet, northern Baffinland, Canada. Scale 24. After Mathiassen, 19927, I, 


pl. 57-9. 


. Modern Central Eskimo ajagaq in shape of bear, Canada. Scale 144. Boas, 1888, fig. 521-a. 
. Modern Chukchi bear, Siberia. Scale 4%. Stockholm, Vega 4530. 

. Detail from modern ivory pipe, Kamchatka, Siberia. Scale 34. Copenhagen, Kc 164. 

. Final Solutrean, bear, stone, Isturitz, France. Scale 4%. After Passemard, fig. 4. 

. Magdalenian feline figure, Isturitz, France. Scale 34. After Passemard, fig. 7. 


PLATE XXIII 


ANIMALS IN THE Rounp 
A 


. Magdalenian, “Baton de commandement,”’ Laugerie-Basse, France. Scale 4%. After Piette, pl. VI-1. 


. Modern shaft straightener, Alaska. Much reduced. After Hoffman, fig. 100. 
. Lower Magdalenian, “* Baton de commandement,”’ wolf or fox head, Le Placard, France. Scale 4. Breuil, 


1913, fig. 23-6. 


. Lower Magdalenian, “‘ Baton de commandement,” rabbit head, Le Placard, France. Scale 34. Breuil, 1923, 


fig. 23-2. 


. Modern shaft straightener, Cape Darby, Alaska. Much reduced. After Hoffman, pl. 8-3 (realistic figs. on 


handle omitted). 


. Lower Magdalenian, “* Baton de commandement,” feline (?) head, Le Placard, France. Scale 34. Breuil, 


1913, fig. 23-1. 


. Modern shaft straightener, Sledge Island, Alaska. Much reduced. After Hoffman, pl. 7-3 (realistic figs. on 


handle omitted). 


. Archaeological, drag handle, heads of a seal and raven, Point Hope, Alaska. Scale 44. After Mathiassen, 


1930, pl. 12-13. 


. Archaeological hunting dagger, ivory, Point Hope, Alaska. Scale 44. After Mathiassen, 1930, pl. 15-6. 


. Lower Magdalenian, “‘ Baton de commandement,” Le Placard, France. Scale 34. Breuil, 1913, fig. 23-4. 


B 


. Magdalenian, pike, engraved on a bear tooth, cave of Duruthy, Sordes, France. Scale 4. After Lartet and 
Dupare, fig. 37. 
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2. Thule cuiture salmon lure, ivory, Naujan, Melville Peninsula, Canada. Scale 4%. After Mathiassen, 1927, 


I, pl. 11-10. 

. Thule culture salmon lure, ivory, Ponds Inlet, northern Baffinland, Canada. Scale 4%. After Mathiassen, 
1927, pl. 43-6. 

. Modern, flounder, Unalakleet, Alaska. After Hoffman, pl. 57-1. 

. Magdalenian, flounder, Grotte des Boeufs, Lespugue, France. Scale 4. After Saint-Perier, 1925, fig. 3. 

. Archaeological ornament representing a whale’s tail, for shaman’s drum, Point Hope, Alaska. Scale 24. 
After Mathiassen, 1930, pl. 17-8. 

. Magdalenian pendant, Gourdan, France. Scale . Breuil and Saint-Perier, fig. 8-8. 

. Modern, grayling, Norton Sound, Alaska. After Hoffman, pl. 57-7. 


9. Middle Magdalenian spatula with fish-tail handle, Laugerie-Basse. Scale }j. Breuil and Saint-Perier, 


fig. 8-6. 

. Middle Magdalenian spatula with fish-tail handle, Grotte Bout-du-Monde, Les Eyzies. Scale }{. Breuil and 
Saint-Perier, fig. 8-3. 

. Early Magdalenian handle of spatula, cave of Rey, Les Eyzies. Scale 4%. After MacCurdy, I, fig. 177. 

. Magdalenian spatula with fish-tail handle, cave of Rey, Les Eyzies. Scale 4. Breuil and Saint-Perier, 
fig. 8-2. 

. Thule culture, bird with human head and shoulders, ivory, Naujan, Melville Peninsula, Canada. Scale 4. 
After Mathiassen, 1927, I, pl. 32-6. 


4. Modern, walrus, Nashagak, Alaska. After Hoffman, pl. 56-5. 


. Thule culture bird, ivory, Naujan, Melville Peninsula, Canada. Scale 4%. After Mathiassen, 1927, I, pl. 
32-4. 

3. Thule culture, bird, ivory, Ponds Inlet, northern Baffinland, Canada. Scale 2g. After Mathiassen, 1927, I, 
pl. 57-10. 

. Thule culture, bird, ivory, Kuk, Southampton Island, Canada. Scale 24. After Mathiassen, 1927, I, pl. 
69-13, 
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A TERRACOTTA ALTAR IN CORINTH 


On December 20, 1929, while members of the American School were excavating at 
Corinth in the easternmost secrion of the Hellenistic Stoa, they came upon a small 
terracotta altar ' of which about half had been broken away (Plate F, color). It 
was found near the deep cut the Romans had made for their Market, in the section 
where the fine gold coins were discovered.?. The object lay in a loose fill, in a region 
which had at the bottom sixth and fifth century sherds. It was therefore found in a 
good Greek environment, but there was no evidence as to its original provenance. 
It apparently formed part of a miscellaneous fill on top of which the Hellenistic 
Stoa was built. The terracotta has been placed on exhibition in the new museum 
recently erected at Corinth by the American School at Athens. 

The height of the altar is 13.2 cm.; the thickness of the sides, 1.7 cm. (Fig. 1). 
The sides measure 6.5 cm. and 7.35 cm. in width as preserved, and must have been 
originally about twice as broad. The altar was probably, therefore, of the square 
type, though a rectangular form is not excluded.* The color of the fragment is 
remarkably well preserved, especially the red, which is profusely used and which 
forms a fine contrast with the almost metallic black and with the light buff color 
of the clay. On Corinthian vases red is usually put on over black, but here it is 
placed directly on the clay, side by side with the black. 

The terracotta object in question is apparently a small clay altar (Fig. 2), though 
it might be merely a base or a stand for some object. Similar painted altars have 
not been found hitherto,‘ but recently a second example came to light in the excava- 
tions at Perachora which are being conducted by the British School.’ The terra- 
cotta arulae known before have been found mostly in Sicily and Southern Italy and 
are decorated with reliefs on one or four sides,* a few examples being merely painted.’ 


1 Tam greatly indebted to Professor Rhys Carpenter of Bryn Mawr College, formerly Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, for his kindness in handing over to me the publication 
of the altar, and to Mrs. Richard Stillwell for information in regard to its discovery. The drawings 
are the work of Mr. William Potter, Architect, to whom I wish to express my thanks. I am also much 
indebted to Professor Leicester B. Holland for information in regard to the architectural decoration. 
Arrangements for publication of the article with a color plate were made under the former Editor. 
Publication in this form was rendered possible through the codperation of the American School at 
Athens. The reproductions were executed in color by the late Mary Wyckoff Simpkin. 

2A.J.A. XXXIV, 1930, 432 ff. 

* About half of the lion is preserved and the crane would occupy about as much space as the missing 
portion of the lion. 

* When this article was in press, I learned from Edith Hall Dohan of the existence of a second painted 
altar on loan in the Baltimore Museum of Art. It belongs to Professor D. M. Robinson and is said to 
have been found in Greece. “It is 11.5 cm. high and 12.7 cm. wide. On the front in strong incised 
lines and red paint is a kneeling Seilenos with the gesture of, xeip irécxoros. On either side is a simple 
design of red triangles. The back is plain. Around the top runs a band above a tongue border. It is 
early fifth century.” Professor Robinson has been good enough to allow me to mention his altar and 
has sent me the note quoted above. ‘Arch. Anz., XLVII, 1932, 139; ef. ibid., XLV, 1930, p. 108 (Karo). 

* E. Douglas Van Buren, “Terracotta Arulae,”” Mem. Amer. Acad. in Rome, II (1918), pp. 15 ff.; P. 
Orsi, Mon. Ant. XXIV, 1914, pp. 743 ff. Caulonia has furnished many examples dating from the sixth to 
the fifth century, but others of the same early date have come from Gela, Agrigentum, Croton and Locri. 

7 Apparently the painted altars were not well enough preserved to be reproduced, as nothing more 
is said of them in “Terracotta Arulae.” 
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They were found in sanctuaries, in nekropoleis and sometimes in houses. The con- 
clusion drawn from their provenance, therefore, is that they were altars which were 
placed in tombs or dedicated as ex-votos in sanctuaries or used perhaps in house 
cults. In the opinion of Mrs. Van Buren, these arulae originated with the Greek 


Fic. 2.—Terrracotta ALTAR Founp at Corinto. AND CRANE. 


colonists, since none have been found on the Greek mainland.' The colonists were 
familiar with sculptured altars used as tomb monuments in Asia Minor, and in their 
new homes placed miniature altars within the tomb rather than upon it. The cus- 
tom was taken north by them. Examples have been uncovered at Greek settle- 


1 But cf. notes 4 and 5, above. 
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ments in Capua, Rome, Caere and Ardea, traditional Greek foundations. The 
arulae from Corinth, however, were probably Western imports from Etruscan-Greek 
territory.!_ They are related in style to the Caeretan hydriae, which may also be 
of Etruscan-Greek origin. The connection is not to be doubted and it is possible, 
therefore, that the altars were imported from Caere. Although they bear little rela- 
tion on the architectural side to revetments found in Etruria but rather show, as we 
shall see, the Doric leaf decoration, they are doubtless what an Ionian in Caere 
would have produced about 530 B.c. 

The altar at Corinth is of especial importance not only because of its form but 
also because of its architectural decoration, its subject matter and style. We shall 
begin with the architectural ornament. The altar unfortunately does not add to 
our meagre knowledge of early revetments from Corinth, being an import. It does, 
however, furnish in miniature an interesting example of the “Doric leaf” type of 
sima, presenting a profile with a double curve. At the top is a coping with a flat 
border 3 cm. wide. Within this, the centre is very slightly sunk. Below the cop- 
ing, the decoration of which is broken away, is the Doric leaf moulding. It swells 
gradually upward and out, the red and black leaves curving over gracefully. A 
reed in black finishes off the architectural design. The Doric kymation with the 
usual leaf decoration may be seen on a statue base dedicated by Onesimos on the 
Acropolis at Athens.2 The closest parallel, however, to the sima of our altar is 
found on a statue base from the Acropolis reproduced by Borrmann.’ It has the 
double curve of the leaf moulding and a reed below. The moulding of the altar and 
the style of the figure painting date the monument after the middle of the fifth 
century. 

The sides of the altar which are preserved are adorned with a lion represented 
with open mouth and left forepaw raised, and in the second instance with a subject 
which seems very strange as a decoration for an altar, viz., a battle between a pygmy 
and acrane. Only the forepart of the lion is preserved and of the crane, only the 
head and a part of the neck remain. 

The Battle between the Pygmies and Cranes was not a common theme in ancient 
art, although examples occur from the sixth century down to the period of the 
Pompeian wall paintings. The legends about pygmies seem to have had a certain 
fascination for the Greeks, especially the Ionian Greeks. These legends probably 
grew up as a result of the migrations of cranes southward to Egypt—from Thrace, or 
possibly from Scythia, as some say. According to ancient authors the flight of the 
birds was accompanied by unusual movements and by terrible cries and commotion. 
Perhaps our earliest mention of cranes and pygmies occurs in the Homeric passage 
which likens the noise of the Trojans coming on to battle to the cries of the cranes 
flying southward “to deal death and destruction to the Pygmy men.”* The region 
to which they flew seems to have been the swampy marsh land around the Delta of 


1 Karo, l.c. 2 Eph. Arch. 1886, Pl. VI, 5. 
3 Jb. Arch, I. III, 1888, p. 273, Fig. 8. I owe the reference to Dr. Valentin Miiller of Bryn Mawr 


College. 
‘Ji. Til, 1-7. Cf. Il, 459. The word ‘pygmy’ really has to do with rvyy7, ‘fist,’ as a unit of 
measurement, and means ‘Tom-Thumb Men.’ 
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the Nile, where ancient authors localized the pygmies.' Hekataios of Miletos doubt- 
less preserves the reason for the pygmy battles with the cranes in the account which 
he gives of these people.? According to his story the pygmies were an agricultural 
race. The cranes despised them because of their small size and destroyed their 
seed, bringing hunger on the land. The pygmies were therefore forced to defend 
themselves in order to be able to live. Probably the stories of travellers to Egypt 
about this Lilliputian race and their struggles for a livelihood against the cranes 
gave rise to some of the fabulous legends. In any case, the enmity between the two 
was undoubtedly well founded, whether it arose over crops or from the fact that the 
pygmies stole the eggs and the young of the cranes in the spring.* The pygmies 
were known to the Egyptians and still exist in Egypt today under the ancient name 
of Akkas. Doubtless their fame passed from Egypt to Ionian colonies like Naukra- 
tis and by way of Ionia to Etruria and Greece. The curiosity of the Greeks 
would undoubtedly have aroused in them a desire for knowledge about these tiny 
people.‘ 

The earliest painted representation of the battle between pygmies and cranes 
which has been preserved is to be seen on the Francois vase.» Here certain motives 
are found which are repeated in later works of art, especially the pygmy seizing a 
crane by the neck and a pygmy swinging a club and advancing against a crane. 
The Francois krater was painted by Kleitias whose vases have been found in Etruria, 
Naukratis, Gordion in Phrygia and Athens. In view of the inscriptions, he must 
have been an Athenian whose works were made in Athens and were sold in these 
remote places. About 550 B.c., the Athenian Nearchos made the fine aryballos in 
the Metropolitan Museum on which the same story is painted,* and Antidoros, frag- 
ments of whose cylix are in the Museum at Taranto,’ painted scenes similar to those 
on the New York vase. 

On all of these vases and on our altar the pygmies appear to be young boys, but on 
the Francois vase two of those mounted on goats are bearded. There is, however, 
no indication of deformity. The pygmies are merely small men and not especially 
diminutive. The demands of archaic art such as isocephaly would probably have 
caused them to be painted small, but in proportion to the size of the goats and cranes 
they are reduced in stature. 

Two other types of pygmies appear in Greek art, the ugly, grotesqué, dwarfish 
type which seemingly begins in the fourth century, and the playful type in which 
the pygmies are represented as tiny soldiers with crested helmets, cuirasses, shields and 
spears. These latter belong to the Greco-Roman period. A representative of the 


1 F.H.G. I, 18, 266; Aristotle, Hist. An. 8, 12, 76; Eustath., p. 371, 44 ff., p. 372, 12 ff.; ef. Hdt. IT, 32. 
Ktesias, Ind., in Phot. Bibl. c. LXII, p. 68 H, places pygmies in India where they play an important 
role in narratives of the wonders of India. These arose after the expedition of Alexander the Great. 
For pygmies in Caria, see Pliny V,29. Ktesias makes the Indian pygmies dark, ugly and snub-nosed, 
with long thick hair and beards. Cf. W. B. McDaniel, A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, pp. 260 ff. 

* F.H.G. I, 18, 266. Cf. Schol. Ii. ITI, 6. 3 Pliny, N.H. 7, 76. 

* According to the Schol. on J/. III, 6, they were a race of small boorish countrymen, &#vos yewpyxdv 
pixpar. 5 F.R., Gr. Vas., Pl. 13. 6A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, pp. 272 ff., Pls. X—XI. 

Mariani, Not. Se. 1897, p. 233; Hoppin, Handbook of Greek B.-F. Vases, p. 53. For a further ex- 
ample see Mingazzini, Vasi della Collezione Castellani, Pl. XLIX, 4. 
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first type may be seen on an excellent Kabeiric vase in Boston (Fig.3).1 The pygmy 
has the large head, thick hair, fat stomach and huge phallos characteristic of this class.* 
Representative examples of the gnome-like type occur on some red-figured rhyta, of 
which there are many decorated with scenes of pygmies and cranes. They were 
found in Campania, and the figures havea 
family likeness to figures on the Phlyakes 
vases of Southern Italy. Doubtless the 
scenes on them, as on the Phlyakes, were 
illustrations of farces. In fact the many 
representations of pygmies and cranes 
may be illustrations of stage buffoonery. 

The theme of the contest between the 
pygmies and cranes undoubtedly retained 
a strong appeal in the Hellenistic Age, 
which took a great interest in misshapen 
dwarfs and in figures that would find a 
place in the side shows of a circus today. 
Such individuals were found in numbers 
in the courts of the Ptolemies. The idea 
of tiny men combating huge birds would also have appealed to the taste of the 
Hellenistic age because of the playful element involved, and we find a number of 
representations of this kind. A good example of this later type is seen on some 


Fic. 3.—Boston Museum. Kaserric VASE. 
Pyamy anp CRANE 


Fig. 4.—Grarco-Roman Lamps wITH REPRESENTATIONS IN RELIEF OF THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE 
PyYGMIEs-AND CRANES 
(After Perdrizet, Les Terre Cuites grecques d@’ Egypte, Pl. xeviii) 


1 Reproduced by the kind permission of Dr. L. D. Caskey of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Cf. 
A. Fairbanks, Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Pl. LXX, 564. 
2 A b.-f. vase published by Inghirami, Gall. Omerica, Pl. 53, probably belongs to the Kabeiric class or 
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Graeco-Roman lamps from Egypt (Fig. 4).1. Here the combatants are transformed 
into diminutive Roman soldiers. Pompeian wall paintings also affected this type 
of representation.” 

As for the style of painting found on the little altar, we may say with assurance 
that it is not Corinthian. This is evident first of all in the drawing of the lion. 
The type is certainly not a Corinthian type. The closest parallels to the lion on our 
altar are to be found in figures of animals on Caeretan hydriae (Fig. 5). Corinthian 
lions are much more abstractly schematized. They form pleasing patterns and are 
drawn for their value as design. 
The manes are often made by in- 
cising hatched designs. In contrast 
to this, the Ionian artist preferred a 
more naturalistic picture. In the 
interest of naturalism he added de- 
tails such as teeth, which did not 
appeal to the Corinthian artist and 
which were usually omitted by him 
or reduced in number to one or two. 
In the painting of a lion attacking a 
boar on a Clazomenian sarcophagus 
in Berlin,‘ the teeth are rendered 
with great precision. And while the Fic. 5.—Paris. Louvre. Lioness on Hypria From 
artist of hydria E 698 in the Louvre CAERE 

7 (After Morin-Jean) 

omitted the teeth of the lower jaw 

of the lioness (Fig. 5), covering them with a rather massive tongue, he represented 
the teeth of Cerberus on hydria E 701. He also gave a curled end to the tongue, a 
detail found on our painting. Further details on the lion of the altar which corre- 
spond with those on Caeretan hydriae are the length of the face from nose to ear 
and the arched eyelid. This arched eyelid is a marked characteristic of the drawing 
of the eye on Caeretanhydriae. The artist of the altar was more interested in paint- 
ing thanincision. He reserved the ball of the eye in the color of the ground, painting 
in the pupil. He did not incise the details of the eye as is usually done on the hydriae, 
but indicated the arched lid with incision. He also painted the outline of the mane 
which is usually incised in this class, but marked the shaggy hair by means of neatly 
incised lines. The folds of flesh on the nose, the ribs, muscles and toes are repre- 
sented by incised lines. Most characteristic are the small incised parallel lines 


to a related style. The figures represented are more like German gnomes than Greek figures. It is 
difficult not to feel that these vases, which probably in most cases depict farces presented in honor of 
Kabeiros, a god resembling Dionysos, have some connection with Egypt, the home of caricature. 
The technique resembles the technique of the Hadra vases and the clay is the same buff color. An 
example has recently been found in Egypt. Cf. P. Wolters, Ath. Mitt. LV, 1930, 209-236. Wolters 
states that the clay is Boeotian. 

1 P, Perdrizet, Les Terres Cuites grecques d’ Egypte, 1921, Pl. 98. 

2 R. Zahn, Die schénsten Ornamente . . . von Pompeii, 2, 30. 

3 The drawing is after Morin-Jean, Le Dessin des animaux en Gréce, Fig. 105. Cf. also Figs. 103, 117, 
122. Contrast with Figs. 81, 83, 84, 93, 101, 107 (Corinth). 

‘ Ant. Denk. II, Pl. 25 (color). 5 Morin-Jean, op. cit., Fig. 122. 
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used to represent the hair on the belly of the lion. Hair is often so rendered on 
Caeretan vases—on the tail of Cerberus (Louvre E 701),' on the back of the rabbit 
on Louvre E 696,? on the monkey of E 696.5 The Corinthian artist preferred to use 
color on the belly though he sometimes employed both color and incision. Last of 
all, an animal with uplifted left paw is a commonplace in Ionian art. It is used 
extensively on the sarcophagi from Clazomenae. 

The figure of the pygmy finds reminiscent parallels in the British Museum hydria 
1923, 4-19-1.4 The proportions of the figure, the marking of the anatomical de- 
tails and the movement are similar to what we find in the case of the satyrs on this 
vase. The profile with its snub nose resembles that of the maenad on the same vase. 
But the figure with its tiny proportions recalls the red man Herakles on the Busiris 
vase.° The type of profile, the incised lines in the face, the spirit of humor, the 
polychromy are reminiscent. Perhaps the painter, who had possibly been in Egypt, 
was attracted in the case of the altar by a second Egyptian theme. 

The similarities in style between the paintings on our altar and the designs on the 
hydriae found at Caere raise once more the question of the place of manufacture of 
these vases. Twenty-two hydriae are known, and all were found at Caere. This 
does not necessarily demand the assumption that the artist was a resident of Caere, 
It seems highly probable, however, that Caere, which was a Greek foundation, 
Agylla, by name, and a centre closely in touch with Greek cities like Phocaea, would 
have attracted Ionian artists to settle there. In fact we read of the jealousy felt 
toward these Phocaean interlopers.* Very likely, as Furtwiingler suggested,’ the 
artist of the Busiris vase was a wandering artist who knew Egypt and who settled 
down in Caere. In some of his work he seems to have felt the Etruscan environ- 
ment, as we should expect. Caere not only imported Ionian art but also produced 
it, and the art could not fail to have something Etruscan in its quality if the painters 
were domiciled there for a long period. It is quite probable also that Caere was a 
centre for the manufacture of the so-called Pontic group of vases. They reveal a 
trend from Ionic style into Etrusco-Ionian characteristics. In his publication of 
these vases, Ducati wavers between Vulci, where most of the class were found, and 
Caere as the place of origin of the group. In favor of Caere he cites its Greek origin, 
its situation on the sea and similarities between classes 4 and 6 of the Pontic vases 
with the Caeretan clay plaques in the British Museum. For Vulci he adduces its 
importance as an industrial centre with a richly developed bronze industry. These 
bronzes show elements common to the Pontic vases.’ It was also an important 
centre for the production of black-figure Etruscan vases. Lately H.R. W.Smith has 
advanced the theory that Chalkidian ware, no examples of which have been found at 

1 Morin-Jean, op. cit., Fig. 122. 2 Ibid., Fig. 117. 3 Ibid., Fig. 103. 


‘J.H.S. XLVI, 1928, Pl. XII. 5 F.R., Gr. Vas., Pl. 51. 

6 On the relations of Caere with Phocaea, cf. Hdt. I, 166; Strabo V, 220, 226; Diodoros XV, 14, 3; 
Dionys. of Hal. III, 46, 58; Pliny, 35, 152. 

7F.R., Gr. Vas., Pl. 51, text. 

8 P. Ducati, Pontische Vasen (Bilder Griech. Vasen), 1932, p. 22-23. 

* Neugebauer, Arch. Anz. 1923-24, pp. 302 ff.; P. Ducati, Historia, 1930, 464 ff. For metal objects 
exported from Etruria to Greece, ef. Aesch. Eum. 567; Soph. Ajax, 17 (trumpets); Pherekrates in 
Athen. XV, 700c (lamp); Kritias in Athen. I, 28b, 7.G.2 II-III, 1648, 36 (vases)—all quoted after 
H. R. W. Smith, The Origin of Chalcidian Ware, California, 1932. 
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Chalkis, was made in Caere.!. While we may not be able to agree with all of his con- 
clusions, his work draws attention to the great importance of these Etruscan cities 
as art and industrialcentres. Places like Caere imported extensively both Corinthian 
and Attic vases and also imitated Corinthian wares to supply the export demand 
especially when Corinthian black-figure began to fail. It is evident that both the 
painters of the Caeretan and Pontic classes were men living in close contact with 
Etruscans. In addition to these groups Caere has been the leading centre from 
which the Tyrrhenian amphorae have come ? and the only site to yield the strap- 
handled amphorae of Nikosthenes.* In view of this evidence the increasing support 
for the origin of the Caeretan hydriae in Etruria recommends itself.‘ Very old 
paintings were known in Caere in Pliny’s time.’ The city had close connections 
with Corinth as we have seen. The shape of the Caeretan hydriae may even have 
been borrowed from Corinth, in the opinion of Miss Price. We believe that the 
small altar came from the workshop of the master of the Caeretan hydriae and 
found its way to Corinth in the extensive trade between the two centres. It is the 
first piece of work from this shop to be found outside of Caere. 


Mary HaMILTon SWINDLER 


Bryn Mawr 


1H. R. W. Smith, op. cit. 
2 Thiersch, Tyrrhen. Amph. 154-161. 
3 Cf. H. R. W. Smith, op. cit.; see Luce, A.J.A. X XIX, 1925, pp. 38-44; Hoppin, Handbook of Greek 


B.-F. Vases, pp. 177-297. 
* Cf. Mingazzini, Boll. d’ Arte, Ser. 2, 3, 1923-24, 505; Coll. Castellani, 1, 173; Albizzati, 75; Webster, 


J.HS. XLVIII, 48, 1928, p. 205; Kjellberg, Eranos 28, 1930, p. 69; Smith, op, cit., 132. 


5 Pliny, 35, 18. 
* E. R. Price, “East Greek Pottery,” C.V.A., Classification des céramiques antiques, pp. 31-32. 
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NECROLOGY 


Arthur Lébbecke, one of the most successful 
coin-collectors of Germany, died on April 17, 
1932, at the age of eighty-two (born October 25, 
1850). Some 28,000 Greek coins of his were 
purchased by the Berlin Museum, of which only 
about 100 were found to be false. Zeits. f. Num. 
xlii, 1982, pp. 151-152 (Regling). 

J. H. Mordtmann, born on September 11, 1852, 
died on July 4, 1982. He was a many-sided 
archaeologist, orientalist, historian, geographer, 
ethnologist, and numismatist. He was active for 
forty years in the old Turkey (especially in Salo- 
niki and Smyrna), and since 1910 had been consul- 
general of Germany in Constantinople where he 
was born. He published articles on coins, on the 
language, culture, and literature of the people 
living in Turkey. Many of his articles on Greek 
and Latin inscriptions are in the early volumes of 
the Athenische Mitteilungen. He was for a time 


1 The department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor Davin M. Ros- 
INsON, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
SamueL E. Bassett, Professor Carrott N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxrineuam, Professor 
Sipney N. Deane, Professor Rosrert F. Dene- 
LER, Professor JoHn T. Fiicut, Professor HAROLD 
N. Professor Henry S. GeHMaANn, Mr. 
E. Broren Gerze, Dr. Martian Profes- 
sor Rotanp G. Kent, Dr. B. Luce, 
Professor CLARENCE MANNING, Professor JoHN 
C. Roure, Professor KeEnnetH Scort, Professor 
Joun SuHap.ey, Professor Epuram E. Speiser, 
Professor Francis J. Tscuan, Professor AxEu J. 
Professor Surrey H. WEBER, Professor 
Frep V. Winnett, and the Editors. 

No attempt is made to include in this number 
of the JourRNAL material published after Septem- 
ber 30, 1932. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see 
Vol. xxxiv, 1, p. 124 and Vol. xxix, 1, pp. 115-116. 


professor in the University of Constantinople 
(until 1918). After 1920 he gave lectures at 
Berlin on Islamic antiquities, and on Turkish 
language and literature, in which he was recog- 
nized as the leading authority. He published 
articles also on ancient, Byzantine, and modern 
Greek. His last work was the first volume of 
newly found Sabaean inscriptions. Zeits. f. 
Num. xlii, 1982, pp. 149-150.) 

Salomon Reinach.—On November 4, 1932, 
Salomon Reinach, Director of the National Mu- 
seum at Saint Germain-en-Laye, Editor for 
thirty years with Pottier of the Revue Archéolo- 
gique, and one of the world’s most distinguished 
and most productive archaeologists, died at the 
age of seventy-four (born August 29, 1858). He 
had taken part in many excavations. Since 1902 
he had been professor at the Ecole du Louvre in 
Paris. He was one of the most active members 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
and an Officier de la Légion d’ Honneur (Comman- 
deur du Nicham-Iftikar). He had been secretary 
of the Commission archéologique de Tunisié and 
was a member of the Société royale des Anti- 
quaires d’Irlande, the Académie de Suéde, and the 
Société archéologique d’Athénes. He published 
hundreds of articles and a large part of the re- 
views in the Bibliographie of the Revue Archéolo- 
gique. His judgment wasindependent, and he was 
a sound scholar, though he believed in the genuine- 
ness of the Glozel tablets and was never cohvinced 
they were forgeries. His principal books were: 
Manuel de philologie classique, 2 vols. (1882-1884), 
new issue of volume 1 (1907); Traité d’épigraphie 
grecque (1885); Grammaire latine (1886); La 
Colonne Trajane (1886); Conseils aux voyageurs 
archéologues (1886); Catalogue sommaire du 
Musée de Saint-Germain (1887, 3rd ed. 1899); La 
Nécropole de Myrina, 2 vols. (1887), in collabora- 
tion with E. Pottier; Atlas de la province romaine 
d’ Afrique (1888); Voyage archéologique de Le Bas 
en Gréce et en Asie Mineure (1888); Esquisses 
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archéologiques (1888); Epoque des alluvions et des 
cavernes (1889); Minerva (1889), 6th ed. (1909); 
Le Gaulois dans l'art antique (1889); L’ Histoire du 
travail en Gaule (1890); Peintures de vases antiques 
(1891); in collaboration with Kondakof and Tol- 
stoi, Antiquités de la Russie méridionale (1891); 
Chroniques d’ Orient, 2 vols. (1891-1896); Antiqui- 
tés du Bosphore cimmérien (1892); L’Origine des 
Aryens (1892); in collaboration with A. Bertrand, 
Les Celtes du Pé et du Danube (1894); Bronzes 
figurés de la Gaule romaine (1894); in collabora- 
tion with O. Montélius and S. Reinach, Les 
Temps préhistoriques en Suéde (1895); Epona, la 
déesse gauloise des chevaux (1895); Pierres gravées 
(1895); La Sculpture en Europe avant les influences 
greco-romaines (1896); Répertoire de la statuaire 
grecque et romaine, 6 vols. (1897-1931); Réper- 
toire de vases grecs et étrusques, 2 vols. (1899-1900) ; 
Guide illustré du Musée de Saint-Germain (1899), 
3rd ed. (1922); H.-C. Lea, Histoire de ’ Inquisi- 
tion, translated by S. Reinach, 3 vols. (1900-1902) ; 
La Représentation du galop (1901); L’ Album de 
Pierre Jacques (1902); Recueil de tétes antiques 
(1903); Le Musée chrétien de Saint-Germain (1903) ; 
Un Manuscrit de la Bibliothéque de Philippe le 
Bon @ Saint-Pétersbourg (1904); Apollo, histoire 
générale des arts (1904), 11th ed. (1922); Réper- 
toire de peintures du moyen dge et de la Renaissance, 
vols. I-V (1905-1922); Cultes, mythes et religions, 
vols. I-IV (1905-1912); Tableaux inédits ou peu 
connus (1906); Album des moulages et modéles en 
vente ad Saint-Germain (1908); Orpheus, histoire 
générale des religions (1909), 30th ed. (1921); 
Répertoire de reliefs grecs et romains, 3 vols. (1909- 
1912); Eulalie, Cornélie, Sidonie, Greek, Latin, 
and French grammars, 3 vols. (1912-1913); 
Répertoire de l'art quaternaire (1913); Chronologie 
de la guerre, 10 vols. (1915-1919); Histoire de la 
Révolution russe, 1905-1917 (1918); Histoire som- 
maire de la guerre de quatre ans (1919); Catalogue 
illustré du Musée de Saint-Germain, 2 vols. 
(1917-1921). 

Rém. Mitt. xlvi (1931), pp. vii-xvi, has obituary 
notices by L. Curtius of Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Thomas Ashby, Ferdinand Noack, 
and Gerhard Krahmer and pp. xvi-xviii by 
Curist1AN Hvuetsen of C. N. D. Bildt. 


PREHISTORIC 
FRANCE 


Labastide.—At Labastide was discovered by 
NorBert Carteret in April of 1982 a cave 
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with prehistoric drawings of animals and one 
representation of a human head or, as he is in- 
clined to think, of a man wearing amask. Among 
the most interesting of these drawings is one of a 
cave-lion, said to be the first representation of 
that animal to be discovered. There are also 
many drawings of horses; especially interesting is 
a group represented as corralled. Limestone 
plaques, found face down as usual, also bear 
drawings. The one example of painting, a repre- 
sentation of a horse, occurs on a block which had 
fallen from the roof. Flints, assegai heads, bones, 
and ashes were found in abundance. (Jilustrated 
London News, Sept. 17, 1932, pp. 410-412.) 


EGYPT 


Dimé.—During the season 1931-32 the 
University of Michigan’s expedition in Egypt 
under Professor E. E. Perrrson, Field Director, 
shifted the scene of its activities from Kom 
Aushim (Karanis) to Dimé (Soknopaiou Nesos). 
The actual excavation began about the end of 
November and continued to the end of February. 
Dimé lies on the north side of the Birket Qarain 
(Lake Moeris) about 2 kilometers from the lake 
shore, and about 16 meters above sea level. The 
water level of the Birket is at present about 43 
meters below sea level. ‘The mound which marks 
the ancient site is oval in shape, having a N-S 
axis of 680 meters and an E-W axis of 380 meters. 
The remains of the temple precinct occupy the 
extreme north end of the oval, and a paved road 
380 meters long leads from the temple precinct 
to a gateway on the south side of the mound, 
which it thus divides into an eastern and a western 
half. The whole mound had suffered from the 
ravages of the native diggers for fertilizer (sebakh), 
who had carried off almost the entire center, 
besides damaging the higher levels of the periph- 
ery. Two areas were selected for excavation; 
one on the east side at some distance from the 
temple precinct, the other on the west, not far 
from the southern temenos wall. The east area 
yielded the remains of three small buildings and 
one larger one. Of the latter, which measured 
18.80 x 17.20 meters, the underground rooms and 
the walls of the ground floor as high as the window 
sills were still preserved. Notable features of its 
construction were the excellent large bricks of 
grey mud, the extreme thickness of the exterior 
walls (2.10 meters at the base), the height of the 
vaulted underground rooms (4.20 meters), the 
brick dome of the central underground chamber, 
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a deep well in another chamber, and the thick 
wooden panelling of the entrance hall of the 
ground floor. This building had been stripped 
of its furnishings and decorations in antiquity, 
and no clue to its use was discovered. The three 
smaller buildings were ordinary dwelling houses 
similar in type to those unearthed at Karanis. 
Only the underground floors were intact, but these 
and the adjacent courtyards yielded a consider- 
able amount of pottery, furniture, coins and 
papyri. The foundations of all these buildings 
on the east side rested upon bed rock, and the 
whole complex represented a single period of 
occupation which began early in the first century 
A.D. and ended in the early third century. On the 
west side, however, the area excavated revealed 
four distinct levels, each representing a different 
occupation period. The top level corresponded 
in date to the complex cleared on the east side. 
It contained the underground floors of thirteen 
dwelling houses bounded by streets on the north, 
east and south and on the west by the town limit, 
which was formed by the doorless outer walls of 
houses and brick walls closing the ends of streets. 
The houses contained a good number of coins, 
papyri and ostraka, besides pottery and house- 
hold utensils. The second level was represented 


by the lower courses of the walls of two houses 
and was separated by no great interval of time 


from the first. In fact, parts of some of the 
houses of the latter seem to have belonged at one 
time to buildings of the earlier period. This 
period was of short duration and appears to be- 
long to the latter part of the first century B.c. 
This level was separated by a deep accumulation 
of wind-blown sand (nearly 5 meters) from the 
original ground level of a still earlier period, 
which was represented by a single house of un- 
usual design and construction. It had only one 
story, which was divided into a small entrance 
chamber and a larger interior room. The mud 
brick walls were laid in Egyptian fashion with 
each course containing a row of headers and one of 
stretchers separated by a narrow‘space for the 
accumulation of moisture:; The structure itself 
and the:scanty remains of its furnishings indicate 
a degree of poverty which contrasts strongly with 
the prosperity of the top level. Fragments of 
papyri and a few coins date this third level 
between 183 B.c. and the close of the second 
century. Less than a meter of sand intervened 
between the third level and the walls of houses of 
the fourth level whose foundations rested on the 
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original rocky surface of the site. This level was 
not completely cleared, but two houses were 
partially unearthed. Both of these had walls of 
stone still standing to a height of about 5 meters, 
and traces remained of the brickwork which 
formed the upper parts of the walls. The ceilings 
of some of the lower rooms were still in place. 
These well-built houses appear to represent the 
original Ptolemaic settlement at Soknopaiou 
Nesos, which probably flourished from the middle 
of the third century B.c. until the economic de- 
cline which accompanied the civil wars that 
intervened between 217 and 183 B.c. On the 
whole, the results seem to indicate that a long 
period of decay followed the decline of the 
original third-century settlement; that a brief 
revival set in towards the close of the Ptolemaic 
period; and that the maximum extent and pros- 
perity of the community was attained in the 
course of the first and second Christian centuries. 
No coins and papyri were found which dated 
after the principate of Caracalla, but there was 
ample evidence for the persistence of the Egyp- 
tian language in its late (Demotic) form into the 
third century. A great abundance of bronze 
fishhooks indicated that the lake was an impor- 
tant source of food for the population. The dis- 
covery of only a few fragments of broken glass- 
ware was in striking contrast to the rich finds of 
glass at Karanis. The complete reports of the 
campaign will appear in the volumes of the 
Humanistic Series of the University of Michigan 
Studies. (A. E. R. Boax.) 

A Tetradrachm of the First Ptolemy.—The hier- 
oglyphic sign for nefer, good, is found as a counter- 
mark on a tetradrachm of the first Ptolemy, by 
Marcet Junerieiscn in Révue Num. xxxiv 
(1931), pp. 129 ff. The coin type is the usual 
head of Alexander with covering of elephant-skin, 
the reverse type being Athena Promachos. The 
countermark is stamped on Alexander’s cheek, 
and its purpose is to indicate the quality’ of the 
metal of which the coin was composed. 

A Hoard of Greek and Roman Coins.—An in- 
teresting hoard of 300 coins found in the Delta, 
buried at the end of Trajan’s reign, is discussed 
and analyzed by Surrey H. Weser in Num. 
Notes and Monographs, No. 54. Two points are 
remarkable about the hoard: (1) the association 
of Greek coins of the third century B.c. and after, 
with coins of the second century, A.D., and (2) 
the presence of these coins in Egypt, which had 
its own series of billon coins, with an inheritance 
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of Ptolemaic gold and silver. The hoarding of 
the coins at this time probably reflects the fall of 
the gold standard in Trajan’s time, when the 
better silver coins would be saved. A remarkable 
fact is the long continuance in circulation of the 
silver coins of Rhodes, Achaean League, Sicyon, 
and Argos, standard coins of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, along with the Roman silver denarii. 


THE ORIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


Khafaje.—The Iraq Expedition from the Orien- 
tal Institute of the University of Chicago has dis- 
covered at Khafaje, a site on the Diyala, 12 
miles from Tell Asmar, private houses and 
temples dating from shortly after 3000 B.c. The 
buildings are constructed of plano-convex mud- 
baked bricks, a fact which renders them hard to 
recognize from their likeness to the surrounding 
soil. The temple is enclosed by an oval wall 
with towers along its extent, those at the West 
gate projecting. An inscribed mace-head found 
in the temple court may indicate that Inninni, 
the great mother goddess, was worshipped here. 
The rooms around the temple court hold each one 
class of objects, as pottery, stonework, etc., thus 
probably to be interpreted as communal store- 
rooms. Of the small objects such rare ones as 
baskets and sickle flints set in bitumen have been 
found. Sculpture is represented by statuettes 
with eyes inlaid with shell, lapis lazuli or glazed 
faience being used for the pupil, a fine stone head 
of soft and sensitive modelling, and a most 
interesting plaque which was completed by insert- 
ing a fragment found by Leonard Woolley at Ur, 
200 miles distant, showing in the lowest tier the 
king returning from battle in his four-horse 
chariot, and in the top register a feast, for which 
servants in the second row are bringing provisions. 
This is interesting as proving the appearance of 
the horse here a thousand years earlier than for- 
merly supposed. (Henry Franxrort, in Jilus- 
trated London News, Oct. 8, 1932, pp. 526-529.) 

Dur Sharrukin.—This site, partially excavated 
eighty years ago by Victor Place, who brought 
treasures from it to the Louvre and the British 
Museum, is now being excavated by the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago under Mr. 
Gorpon Loup. It was apparently the intention 
of Sargon to transfer his capital from Nineveh to 
this site, but when he was murdered his son Sen- 
nacherib gave up the project. Hence the great 
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town gates though virtually completed were never 
used, but were found blocked up with stones, and 
no remains of houses were found. In the throne- 
room was excavated the sculptured base of Sar- 
gon’s throne, showing the king in his chariot 
riding over the body of a fallen foe, while in front 
of him his men heap up a pile of severed heads. 
The base had two small flights of steps at the 
front corners, as was also the case in the temple 
of Adad, which held in a niche the statue of the 
god. The king enthroned and the god en- 
shrined had the same significance to the Assyri- 
ans. There were six temples in the palace, the 
three largest being those to Sin, the Moon-god, 
Shamash, the Sun-god, and Ningal, consort of 
Sin. Large monolithic doorsills were found in- 
scribed with Sargon’s prayer to the god. Glazed 
brick tableaux representing animals, a huge drain 
with an opening 26 feet high, reliefs in Sargon’s 
hunt-room, a statue of a minor deity, and a 
carelessly but vigorously executed head are among 
the discoveries. (Henry Franxrort, in Iilus- 
trated London News, Oct. 15, 1932, pp. 571-573.) 

Two Sumerian Votive Inscriptions, one of nine 
lines and the other of twenty lines, dating in the 
times of Gudea and of Dungi, recently acquired 
by the Ashmolean Museum of Oxford, are pub- 
lished, transcribed and translated by G. R. 
Driver, in Orientalia, i (1982), 1, pp. 86-88. 

Roman Coins from Doura-Europos.—A. R. 
BELLINGER has published the coins found in two 
hoards by the Yale Expedition during the cam- 
paign of 1928-1929 in Num. Notes and Monogr., 
No. 49, and two additional hoards found in 
November, 1930, in No. 55. All of the hoards are 
of the Roman period. The first of these consists 
of 789 pieces, of which 507 are base silver tetra- 
drachms of the familiar Antioch type, and 282 
Antoniniani, ranging from the reign of Caracalla 
through that of Gallienus. Mr. Bellinger has 
exercised considerable ingenuity in assigning the 
tetradrachms earlier than Elagabalus to various 
local mints by the aid of the small symbols that 
appear with the reverse types. The excellent 
preservation of the coins and the unsparing and 
careful reproduction of them on the plates make 
this an unusually valuable study, especially since 
the British Museum Catalogue is so inadequate 
for the series of Antioch. The second hoard 
contained 89 tetradrachms and 5 Antoniniani 
from the reign of Caracalla to Trebonianus Gallus. 
Many of these reproduce the types of the first 
hoard, in much inferior condition. 
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The third and fourth hoards consist of denarii 
and Antiochene tetradrachms from Nero to 
Diadumenianus. The last two hoards were 
found in separate containers, but near to each 
other. Bellinger has made an attempt to sepa- 
rate the work of the mints of Antioch and of 
Rome by juxtaposing the similar types on the 
same plates, and using style as a basis of compari- 
son. There are 407+1 coins in the two hoards. 


PERSIA 


Luristan Bronzes.—The graves from which 
Luristan bronzes have come in great numbers in 
the past few years are grouped in cemeteries 
averaging a hundred burials, generally situated 
near a spring. Though glass bottles and brace- 
lets, the latter inlaid with glass paste, have been 
discovered, it is not certain that they are of local 
manufacture. The pottery is somewhat crude, 
of thick buff or red clay with simple geometric 
designs. Terracottas of excellent workmanship, 
representing rams’ heads, monkeys and human 
figures, have been found in some abundance; the 
best of these is a bull’s head, to be dated between 
1000 and 600 B.c. Bowls and cups recently dis- 
covered are interesting for their surface finish, a 
hard metallic black bronze. Some are plain, 
others decorated with spirited fantastic creatures. 
It is thought that many Chinese motives of the 
Han type really originated in Persia and were 
transmitted by way of Scythia, such as the famous 
T’ao T’ieh head. The ugly bronzes representing 
human praying figures, marketed as Luristan, are 
quite distinct, dating probably from the second 
millennium B.c., and are known provisionally as 
Syro-Hittite. (In Illustrated London News, Oct. 
22, 1932, pp. 613-615; Oct. 29, pp. 666-7.) 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Archaeology in Syria.—In the LEvxpository 
Times, xliii (1932), 5 and 8, pp. 233-235, 372- 
374, J. W. Jack continues his excellent reviews of 
recent archaeological discoveries in Syria and 
Palestine, especially as they affect Biblical his- 
tory and chronology. He records the work at the 
following sites: Beth-Zur; Khirbet Baluah (in 
Moab), where Horsfield discovered a_ basalt 
stele with several lines of inscription in an un- 
known script, dating between. 1400-1200 B.c., 
thus earlier than the Moabite Stone and prob- 
ably even before the Ahiram inscription; Tirzah, 
identified by Professor Albright with Tell el- 
Farah, near Nablus; Megiddo, where the struc- 
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ture and masonry of many buildings strikingly 
resembles Solomon’s buildings in Jerusalem, 
built by Hiram of Tyre’s Phoenician masons; 
Tanis (Biblical Zoan), which Professor Montet 
identifies, on the basis of numeroustexts found there 
from Ramses II, with the Ramses from which 
the Israelites set out for the desert at the time of 
the Exodus; Sepphoris; Beth-Shan; Kerazeh and 
Tell Hum (Capernaum); Tell en-Nasbeh (Miz- 
pah?); Ras Shamra; Hamath; Calneh; Antioch 
in Syria; Samaria; Beit Mirsim; Jericho; Balatah; 
Teleilat el-Ghassial. 

Ghassul.—Pére excavation of Telei- 
lat Ghassul shows that the mound contains four 
levels. The pottery belongs to the Neolithic and 
Early Bronze periods, which would fix the limits 
of occupation from 2500 B.c. to not later than 
2200-2100 B.c. At the latter date the town was 
destroyed by fire and never rebuilt. (The Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, 64th Year, pp. 71-76.) 

The ‘‘Great Burnings”’ of Meiron.—Meiron in 
Galilee has the tombs of many celebrated Rabbis 
who in that region had labored on the compilation 
of the Mishna and the Palestinian Talmud. 
Two of the most distinguished Rabbis are Simon 
ben-Yechi and his son Eleazar, whose tombs are 
the central attraction of the annual pilgrimage 
which takes place on Lag Be’omer. The burning 
pyres suggest the Christian ceremony of the Holy 
Fire at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
according to anthropologists we have here a con- 
nection with the offerings to Moloch and the 
“‘great burnings”’ for dead Jewish kings described 
intheO.T. (Ibid., pp. 78-82.) 

Samaria.—Samaria was the capital of Israel 
when the temporal power of Israel counted for 
most among the surrounding nations. The mas- 
sive walls of the city attest the wealth and ad- 
vanced civilization of the time. (Jbid., pp. 182- 
137.) 

Beth-Shan.—Two temples adorned with stelae 
of Seti I and Ramses II were found. There were 
also discovered cartouches of Ramses III (1204— 
1172). (Ibid., pp. 188-148.) 

Jericho.—Dr. Garstane has concluded that 
there is no radical flaw in the sources of Joshua 
and Judges. The hornet that prepared the way 
for Israel in Palestine is Egypt. He regards 1447 
as the date of the Exodus and 1407 as the date of 
Joshua’s invasion of Canaan. Joshua’s last years 
overlap the period of the Amarna letters. The 
destruction of the outer walls of Jericho took 
place about 1400 B.c. in the late Bronze Age before 
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the infiltration of Mycenaean wares. The lower 
levels of Jericho show no Egyptian influence, 
which came in about 1500 B.c. From Amen- 
hotep IV (Ikhnaton) to Ramses II we have no 
Egyptian influence. The Bronze Age city of 
Jericho perished some time after 1411 and before 
1875. (Ibid., pp. 88-96, 149-153.) 

A Stele from Khirbet Baluah.—First publication 
of the important discoveries at Khirbet Baluah 
takes place in an article by G. Horsrre.p and 
L. H. Vincent: Une Stéle Egypto-Moabite au 
Balou‘a, in Rev. Bibl. xli (1932), 3, pp. 417-444 
(14 pls.; 10 figs.). Here was found a black 
basalt stele, containing four lines of undecipher- 
able inscription, poorly preserved, and the char- 
acters of which find no analogy in the Mesha in- 
scription or in the Hebrew-Phoenician texts. 
Nor is there any clue in the SerAbit inscriptions. 
A few characters resemble Thamudic and Sa- 
faitic. Horsfield and Vincent incline to classify 
it as a text far enough removed from the Egyp- 
tian hieratic to make its decipherment impossible 
so far as comparison with hitherto achieved 
decipherments are concerned. If and when the 
decipherment can be made, it will be valuable for a 
knowledge of the Moabite pantheon. The scene 


depicted beneath the inscription reveals what the 
present writers identify as “‘A Royal Presentation 
to a Divinity,”’ picturing two divinities and a 
suppliant, probably Chemosh, Ishtar and a royal 
It is presumed to have been executed 
by a local artist who had acquired something of 
the technique of Egyptian art without having the 


personage. 


knack or finish of a true Egyptian artist. Certain 
features of the headdress of the chief divinity 
would indicate that here we have a divinity origin- 
ally Egyptian but adopted by a non-Egyptian 
(Semitic) people. The stele is dated some time 
in the New Empire, perhaps between 1500 and 
1200 B.c., and probably represents a Moabite 
predecessor of Balak, son of Zippor (mentioned 
in Num. 22: 2) who, menaced by some danger or 
exulting over a victory, had recourse to his na- 
tional gods, Chemosh and Ishtar, and set up this 
stele to commemorate the event. 

‘ Greek Inscription from Syria.—Under the title 
Nouvelles Inscriptions du Djebel Druze et du 
Hauran, M. Dunanp presents in R. Bibl. xli 
(1982), 3, pp. 397-416, more than sixty Greek 
inscriptions, mostly fragments of epitaphs, 
hitherto unpublished, discovered by him in a sort 
of gleaning expedition over this region of Syria 
following the rich harvests of Waddington and of 
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the Princeton Expedition. Many of these in- 
scriptions had been re-employed for building 
purposes, built into lintels and walls, embedded 
in pavements. The finds are valuable chiefly 
because of the Semitic substratum which gives 
value to the proper names contained in these 
epitaphs. 


ASIA MINOR 


The Language of the Mittani Chieftains.—V. 
Lesny, in Archiv Orientdlni, iv (1932), 2, pp. 
257-260, discusses a problem raised by the re- 
cent discoveries at Boghazkeui, namely, when 
the Aryans entered India. The arguments based 
upon a comparison of the deity-names, which 
have been the chief consideration up to the pres- 
ent, would indicate that the language of the Mit- 
tani chieftains could have been neither Iranian 
nor purely Indian, but was a product of the Aryan 
period before the Indo-Iranians were differen- 
tiated. But such arguments are not as vital to 
this problem as are considerations of other 
philological evidence such as is furnished by an 
Indo-European Hittite document found at 
Boghazkeui and written by “a man of Mittani” 
on the subject of horse-training. On this evi- 
dence the Mittani chieftains’ language would 
seem to have been “neither proto-Indian nor 
proto-Iranian, but represented with those two a 
third, yet unknown, branch of the Aryan group,” 
and the date of the Aryan invasion would fall 
about 1500 B.c. 

Expulsion of Aliens from Ugarit—In Archiv 
Orientélni, iv (Aug: 1932), 2, pp. 169-178, B. 
Hrozny presents a new translation of Tablet 
No. 2 (Virolleaud’s numbering of the Ras Shamra 
tablets) in order to clear up some obscure passages 
relating to a possible mention of the Ionians. 
He believes that the Ionians, driven from Ugarit 
(Ras Shamra), were accompanied by their king 
Nicomedes (a name which is neither Semitic nor 
Hittiten or Khurrite), who may even have reigned 
over the whole city of Ugarit. This would indi- 
cate a foreign domination from the west, a domi- 
nation which was finally challenged and expelled 
by the indigenous people, incited and supported 
by the Babylonians. The Ionians and their 
king represented only a part of the group expelled, 
mention being made also of Kadeshites, Khur- 
rites, Didymaeans, Cyprians, Assyrians, all aliens 
who were pillaging and oppressing the native 
inhabitants of Ugarit. The tablet thus gives a 
picture of the great commingling of peoples in 
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this active Mediterranean port in the thirteenth 
century B.c. It may have been inscribed by 
Nicomedes’ successor, who accomplished the vio- 
lent expulsion of the aliens from the city. 
Ephesus.—The Austrian excavations, inter- 
rupted in 1914, were resumed in 1926 and have 
continued for two or three months each autumn, 
with important results. Actual evidence in the 
form of sherds confirms the location of the Greek 
city destroyed by Lysimachus, in the plain south- 
west of the Artemision and of the old Ionian city 
besieged by Croesus,.on the hill west of the 
stadium, within the circuit of the Hellenistic, 
Roman and Byzantine walls. Four new sanctu- 
aries have been found: a Hellenistic Metroon, in 
which the Mother of the Gods is associated with 
a younger and an older male divinity; a temple, 
probably of Apollo or Poseidon, succeeding some 
earlier god, over a deep cleft in the rock in the 
Hellenistic city; a Serapeum, formerly called a 
temple of Claudius, of the second century A.D.; 
and the foundations and altar of an imperial 
temple, probably originally of Domitian. Fur- 


ther, a nymphaeum of the time of Trajan, a large 
and magnificent Roman private house, and three 
large gymnasia, which are important as examples 
of building in the imperial epoch as well as for the 


works of art found in them. An octagonal tomb 
is identified as the herojn of a young woman of 
rank; a tomb in the form of a small round temple 
with columns has been reconstructed on paper; 
and a sarcophagus with the symbol of the dolphin 
is the oldest evidence found of Christian Ephesus. 
The church of St. John built by Justinian to 
replace the ruined chapel over the grave of the 
apostle has been excavated in great part, and 
under the high altar the original burial chamber 
and remains of the intervening constructions have 
been found. But the most striking discovery is 
the cave of the Seven Sleepers, seven pious 
young Christians who were walled up in a cave 
in the time of the persecutions and awoke after 
a more-than-century-long sleep to find the world 
Christianized. Removal of masses of débris fallen 
from the mountain on the east side of Panajir 
Dagh, at a place regarded as sacred by Greeks 
and Turks alike, has revealed a huge cemetery 
with hundreds of burials in chapels, small mauso- 
leums and single graves, and under the floor of a 
church, the subterranean chambers in which the 
Seven were buried, and which made the adjacent 
hillside consecrated ground. The whole estab- 
lishment, dating from the sixth century on, was 
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plundered and destroyed, probably in the four- 
teenth century, and nothing moveable was left 
except the terracotta lamps, but there are still 
remains of inscriptions, paintings and mosaics. 
New and important Ephesian inscriptions have 
been found and the sculptures assembled and 
cleaned, and a small museum has been set up in 
the Turkish village of Ayassoluk. (J. Kem, 
Arch. Anz. 1930, pt. 3/4, cols. 444-462; 6 figs.) 

Ajia Irini in Cyprus.—At the village of Ajia 
Trini on the north coast of Cyprus, a unique dis- 
covery of a cult-place with dedications in situ has 
been made by the Swedish Archaeological Expe- 
dition. The cult of the fertility deity worshipped 
as a bull lasted from about 1200 B.c. until the 
middle of the fifth century, and the remains per- 
mit a reconstruction of the stages in its develop- 
ment. At first the temenos consisted of an open 
area with a row of houses built around it. In 
two of the rooms were found sacral implements 
such as stone libation tables and cult-axes, a 
terracotta statuette of a bull, and some vases. 
About 1000 B.c. the houses were covered with 
débris of earth to form a low wall, and inside the 
enclosure was built a small low altar. The 
dedications are terracotta statuettes of bulls. 
About 700, a new altar in the shape of a pillar 
was introduced, and minotaurs appear among the 
offerings. About a century later the most radical 
change occurred. The earth wall was replaced 
by one of rough stones, and near the old pillar- 
altar were built the low walls of two rooms, not 
originally much more than a metre in height. 
It is thought that sacred trees stood within. In 
this sixth-century temenos were found over 2000 
sculptures in situ, set around the altar in concen- 
tric rows forming a wide semicircle and ranging in 
height from those 20 cm. high in the first row to 
life-size figures in the last row. These represent 
human figures, and are mostly of terracotta, 
though a few are of stone. Small objects, seals, 
vases, etc., were also found. When abdut 525 
B.c. a heavy flood half buried the dedications, 
the floor-level was raised to that of the overlying 
sand and new votive sculptures were placed in 
rows similar to the earlier ones, which were not 
disturbed. About 450 B.c. another winter flood 
destroyed the temenos, and this time it was not 
restored. The fact that sculptures of different 
periods were found separated at different levels 
enhances the value of this extraordinary discov- 
ery. (Ervar GserstaD, Illustrated London News, 
Sept. 24, 1982, pp. 452-456.) 
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A Decree from Cappadocia.—In R. Et. Anc. 
xxxiv (1932), pp. 1385-138, Franz Cumont dis- 
cusses a decree from Anisa in Cappadocia, first 
published by Curtius in the Monatsb. der Berlin. 
Akad., 1880, pp. 646 ff. This inscription was 
probably found at Kul Tépé, not far from Cae- 
sarea, and is now well known through the exca- 
vations of Hrozny, who thinks that Anisa (Kul 
Tépé) was originally a Hittite town called Kanis. 
The inscription shows that one of the Ariarathes 
had granted a purely Hellenic constitution to 
Anisa, with a boulé and a demos, with prytanes 
and a board of archons, and an eponymous mag- 
istrate called Snuwvpyés. It had temples con- 
secrated to Zeus Soter and Heracles. The decree 
was voted by the boulé and the demos in honor of 
an archon who had successfully pleaded in Euse- 
beia (Caesarea) an inheritance suit by which the 
town came into possession of certain property. 
This Eusebeia is that xpés 7G 'Apyalw, not that 
(Tyana). The fact that Eusebeia 
was called Caesarea in 10-9 B.c. provides a date 
ante quem, and the forms of the letters indicate a 
date in the first century B.c., perhaps in the reign 
of Ariarathes V. The city seems to have been 
short-lived, and was perhaps destroyed during 
the Mithradatic wars. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeology in Greece, 1931.—Y. BiquiGNon 
contributes to B.C.H. lv, 1931 (pp. 450-522; 33 
figs.; pls. XIX, XX) the usual résumé of archae- 
ological work in Greek lands during the year. 
The acquisitions of the various museums in Athens 
are enumerated, and a photograph is given of the 
restoration of the southeast angle of the Parthe- 
non. Carpenter’s discovery of a figure from the 
west pediment is mentioned, together with the 
excavations of Orlandos at the Odeon of Pericles, 
and Broneer’s discovery of the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite on the north slope of the Acropolis. 
The Greco-American campaign at the Pnyx is 
described at length, as are the American excava- 
tions at the Agora. Outside of Athens, much 
attention is paid to the work at Eleusis and 
Welter’s investigations at Aegina. In the Pelo- 
ponnese, the British excavations at Perachora 
receive the first comment, followed by a detailed 
account of the important work of the American 
School at Corinth. The work of M. Adamantiou 
in revealing notable mediaeval remains in Sparta 
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is described, and the discoveries of the Greeks in 
Achaia, particularly in Pellene and Leontion. In 
Western Greece, recent excavations at Cephal- 
lenia, and particularly at Ithaka, are described in 
detail, together with the Greek Archaeological 
Society’s investigations at Dodona and Thermos. 
A short account is given of the results obtained 
by the French Archaeological Mission in Albania. 
Very little is recorded for Central Greece; the 
French are continuing to publish their results at 
Delphi. In Northern Greece, the Greeks have 
worked in Volo and Goritza; the latter excava- 
tions have yielded important results. Béquignon 
in this place also gives a summary of his own in- 
vestigations in the region of Pharsalus, where a 
vase-fragment signed by Sophilos was found (pl. 
XIX). For Macedonia, the principal spaces are 
given to the campaigns of Sotiriades at Dion, 
David M. Robinson at Olynthos, Heurtley at 
Armenochori, and particularly the French School 
at Philippi and Thasos. The Italian excava- 
tions at Lemnos are also described. In the sec- 
tion devoted to the Cyclades and Crete, it is 
noted that the French are concentrating on the 
publication of their work at Delos; while, for 
Crete, Evans’s new excavations at Knossos, and 
those of the French at Mallia are described at 
length, together with short paragraphs about dis- 
coveries at other parts of the island. For Asia 
Minor and the Eastern Islands, a list of acquisi- 
tions of the Museum in Constantinople is given, 
but the principal attention is paid to the work of 
the Germans at Ephesus, although work at other 
points by various expeditions is also noticed. 
Excavation at Thasos.—The excavations of the 
French School at Thasos have determined the 
line of the city walls, the gates of which are 
unique, carved with reliefs of the guardian deities. 
On the Acropolis have been laid bare the founda- 
tions of the archaic temple of Apollo Pythios, and 
in the lower city the archaic Prytaneum with 
lists of Theoroi in chronological order upon the 
walls. Among small finds of the archaic period 
are sherds of early Attic, Cycladic, and East 
Greek pottery, and an interesting Gorgoneion 
antefix. A great many buildings date from 
Hellenistic times, the Dionysion, the theatre, the 
temple of Poseidon, and the altar of Hera Epili- 
menia. The agora is also of the Hellenistic period. 
The great Roman revival of interest in Thasos in 
the second century A.D. produced an Odeon, a 
Roman road with sidewalk at one or both sides, 
an exedra, and other buildings. (C. H. E. 
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HaspeE .s, Illustrated London News, Sept. 3, 1932, 
pp. 352-354. 

Researches on the Site of the Anavlochos.— 
This site, in the province of Mirabello, in Crete, 
can be reached from Candia by way of Mallia, 
and the pass of Vrachasi, or over the old Turkish 
road through the plain of Milato. The mountain 
range of Anavlochos is between these two routes. 
Prerre Demarenge, in B.C.H. lv, 1931, pp. 365- 
407 (38 figs.; pls. XIV-X VII) describes the re- 
sults of investigations made along this range in 
August, 1929, which prove that the site was 
never occupied in Minoan times, the only finds 
being of the Greek geometric and archaic periods. 
In 1930, road construction disclosed geometric 
tombs in this region. Three trial soundings were 
made at different points along the range in 1929. 
The first was along the line of ancient terrace 
walls already known to travellers. These walls 
are not Minoan; the trial trenches disclosed little, 
but the few sherds found were geometric. The 


second soundings were along the old Turkish 
road, and consisted in clearing tombs already 
clandestinely opened by peasants of the district. 
These tombs are circular or oval, with a vaulted 
roof, without a dromos, and reached from the 
top. The one unpillaged tomb found contained 


vases of the sub-Mycenaean style, while other 
finds in the neighborhood were of similar or later 
date, the most important being fragments of a 
bronze tripod of the so-called ‘‘Dorian’’ type. 
The third locality revealed a rich deposit of terra- 
cottas, with fragments of incised pithoi, and 
vases. None of the intact vases are painted, and 
painted sherds are very rare, but belong in the 
geometric or Proto-Corinthian style. Several 
intact undecorated vases were found, and the 
fragments of pithoi with incised decorations oc- 
cupy an important place among the finds. Most 
important, however, are the terracottas, sixty- 
seven of which are catalogued, as follows: I, 
hand-made figurines (1-44) subdivided into the 
following groups: human figures (1-12), vases in 
human shapes (13-27), various types (28-35), 
animals (36-44); II, figurines made by mould 
(45-62) subdivided as follows: draped goddess 
wearing a “‘polos’”’ (45-48), double goddess (49, 
50), nude goddess (51-57), nude male figure (58, 
59), various types (60-62); III, more advanced 
types (63-67). This small investigation shows 
that this place was a place of refuge for the dwell- 
ers in the plain below from the Proto-Geometric 
period down to the seventh century B.c., and sug- 
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gests the need of further work in revealing the 
importance of Crete in developing and transmit- 
ting the influence of the Orient into continental 
Greece. 

In a further note (B.C.H. lv, 1931, pp. 408-412) 
the same writer continues his study of votive 
plaques in archaic Crete (cf. ibid., liv, 1930, p. 
195 f.), bringing into the discussion examples in 
the Louvre, the Candia Museum, and from the 
Anavlochos. 

Hoard from Tiryns.—In Ath. Mitt. lv (1930), 
pt. 3/4, pp. 119-140 (11 pls.; 7 figs.), G. Karo 
describes the hoard of a sub-Mycenaean grave 
robber, which was found in the lower settlement 
of Tiryns by a laborer in 1915. The objects in- 
clude two much-discussed gold rings with repre- 
sentations on the bezel, one of a procession of lion 
demons before a seated goddess, the other, the 
departure of a ship; other articles of jewelry; a 
Hittite cylinder (described in greater detail by E. 
UNGER, pp. 189-140); a tripod, cups and kettles of 
bronze; an ingot of bronze, and a few weapons 
and tools, among the latter an iron sickle. Since 
the hoard contained no Geometric objects, it is 
inferred that its owner perished in the final 
destruction of Mycenaean Tiryns. 

Prehistoric Pillow.—Many primitive tribes to- 
day use in place of a pillow at night a support for 
the head which prevents the disturbance of an 
elaborate coiffure. In the museum at Chaeronea, 
among the objects found at Drachmani, is a 
similar support, made of clay and belonging to 
the Neolithic Age. The arrangement of hair 
as seen on rude clay heads of the same period 
justifies the use of this support. So far as is 
known, no other object of this kind has yet been 
found in Europe. (L. Franz, Ath. Mitt.lv (1930), 
pt. 3/4, pp. 101-106; 1 pl.; 3 figs.) 

The Region of the Strymon.—P. Cotiart and 
P. DevamBeEz report, in B.C.H. lv, 1931, pp. 171- 
206 (18 figs.; pls. VII-XI) a journey taken by 
them, in June, 1980, in the area of the lower 
Strymon, making their centre Amphipolis. The 
article is divided into four parts. In the first, 
eleven objects are described, seen by them in the 
neighborhood of the ancient Amphipolis; of these 
nearly all are funeral reliefs, with or without in- 
scriptions. Nos. 6 and 11 have been published 
before; No. 8, a dedication to the Samothracian 
gods, is of more than passing importance. The 
second part is devoted to explorations on the right 
bank of the Strymon, at Marmara, where the 
foundations of a small Greek building of the 
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Doric order were discovered, together with frag- 
ments of a colossal statue of a lion, originally 
made from many parts, which had been noted, 
although not published, by officers of the British 
Army on the Salonica front during the World War. 
This lion is of Greek workmanship, not Mace- 
donian, and might commemorate either the cap- 
ture of Amphipolis by Brasidas, or his victory 
over Cleon. Two inscriptions in Ano-Krousova, 
previously published by Perdrizet, are here re- 
published; and the site of Argilos is also visited, a 
little to the west of the mouth of the Strymon. 
The third part takes up the coast region east of 
the river, publishes an inscription found in the 
modern refugee village of Kariani (the earlier town 
of this name was destroyed by the Bulgarians in 
1916), and discusses the site of Galepsos, four 
kilometers southeast of this village, of the acropo- 
lis of which many ruins remain. This site was 
visited and identified by Perdrizet (B.C.H. 
xviii, 1894, p. 410 f.) and later, in 1912, by 
Picard and Avezou (C. R. Acad. Inser., 1913, p. 
696). The investigations of the present writers 
confirm the results of their predecessors, and es- 
tablish this identification. In the fourth part, 
four inscriptions are published, two in Greek from 
Philippi, and two in Latin from Cavalla. These 
latter date from the end of the second or from 
the third century a.p. 

Syros the Home of Eumaeus.—In Rev. des 
Etudes Homériques, i (1931), pp. 3-15 (4 figs.) 
P. Wattz contributes to the identification of 
Syros with the home of Eumaeus and to the inter- 
pretation of “‘the turnings of the sun” (Od. 15, 
403-404) as the summer solstice, the evidence 
that on June 21 the sun to an observer on Delos 
would set exactly over Cape Strimesos, the north- 
ern extremity of Syros. Eumaeus describes the 
island by locating it “‘beyond,”’ that is, west of 
Ortygia, and by mentioning one feature, the 
sun’s most northern setting, which would linger 
in the memory of the visitor to Delos. 

Site of Troy.—Continuing one of the single 
combats of the most recent War about Troy, C. 
Vewiay in Rev. des Etudes Homériques, i (1931), 
pp. 30-35, reprints, from Bull. de I Association 
Guillaume Budé, April, 1931, his rejoinder to 
Doerpfeld’s answer to his objections to the 
Besika Bay theory, and, pp. 36-54, launches an 
offensive against the hypothesis of Brueckner that 
on the authority of Hellanicus (Schol. Genav. on 
Tl. 21, 444) the Pergamos of Priam was on the 
height Karajuju, about five miles east of Hissar- 
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lik, the latter being the site of the royal castle 
and the palaces of the Trojan princes. 

“Old Citizens” of Dlios.—In Rev. des Etudes 
Homeériques, i (1931), pp. 16-27, C. VELLAy argues 
that the dorvradaeis, the first, according to 
Strabo (p. 601), who attempted a settlement in 
the Trojan plain after the fall of Troy, were not 
Astypailaeans, but literally “‘old citizens’”’ of Ilios. 
That a Dorian island possessing a cult of Achilles 
should have tried to colonize the land cursed by 
Agamemnon is unlikely, and Strabo makes no 
reference to such an attempt when he describes 
Astypalaea. On the other hand, aside from the 
probability that the survivors should have tried 
again to settle near their old home, the name of 
their settlement, Polion, recurs in the form 
Polieion, the old name of Siris, given in memory of 
the Trojan origin of its colonists. 

The Campaign of Marathon.—In J.H.S. _lii, 
1932, pt. 1 (pp. 13-24; 3 plans), F. Maurice pre- 
sents a new reconstruction of the sequence of 
events at the time of the invasion of Datis and 
Artaphernes and of the movements at Marathon, 
which is logical and credible. The account given 
by Herodotus is inconsistent and misleading be- 
cause he was completely ignorant of military 
matters and could only record without correction 
the vague and often distorted statements which 
he gathered from surviving veterans or from popu- 
lar tradition. It is probable that the Persian com- 
manders, landing with perhaps 24,000 men but 
no cavalry, chose the Bay of Carystus on the 
southern end of Euboea astheir base of operations, 
and Artaphernes, with somewhat less than half 
the force, went to attack Eretria; that the 
Athenians started to march north and the Pla- 
teans east, to the relief of Eretria; that Datis 
with the rest of his force crossed to Marathon to 
cut them off, and beached his ships along the 
northern half of the bay, where the water is deeper 
than on the southern half and where the penin- 
sula of Cynosura gave protection from storms. 
Here he could draw up his line facing south along 
the left bank of the Charadra Brook, which al- 
most bisects the plain, and would have his left 
flank protected by the sea and his right by Mount 
Stavrokoraki. Meanwhile Eretria fell, and Mil- 
tiades, who had reached the pass of the Charadra 
in the hills to the west of the plain, waited there 
for the Plateans, but, because of the expected 
arrival of Artaphernes with his force, could not 
wait longer for the dilatory Spartans, and made 
the attack across the bed of the stream. His 
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thin centre was broken, the rear of his deep wings 
folded in to meet the advancing Persians, and the 
battle was won. The marsh in which the Per- 
sians were caught was the large marsh in the 
northern part of the plain, not the smaller south- 
ern marsh. The Soros, which has been found to 
contain neolithic remains, was already in exist- 
ence, and was utilized as a burial mound for the 
dead, but not built new. 

The Consul M. Fulvius and the Siege of Same. 
—Continuing his discussion of this subject (ef. 
B.C.H. liv, 1930, pp. 1 ff.), Maurtce HottEaux 
takes up the article by Cavaignac (in Mélanges 
Paul Thomas, pp. 130 ff.) which deals with this 
episode and appeared almost simultaneously with 
his. Holleaux differs from Cavaignac in (1) the 
date of the beginning of the siege; (2) the char- 
acter and date of the Achaean assembly at Argos; 
(8) four other minor points in the interpretation 
of Livy, and other historical data. (B.C.H. lv, 
1931, pp. 1-10.) 

Brutus and Cassius in Thrace.—In B.C.H. lv, 
1931, pp. 423-429, Paut Co.uart renews his 
discussion of the Battle of Philippi, in the form of 
a rebuttal of Kromayer’s reply to his previous 
article (cf. B.C.H. liii, 1929, pp. 351-364). The 
positions of Decidius and Norbanus, lieutenants 


of Antony and Octavius, to block the passage of 
Brutus and Cassius into Europe, in the Sapaean 
passes (Ta Lamaiwy oreva) is discussed. These 
defiles the writer considers to be east of the river 
Nestos, while Kromayer places them in the range 
called Symbolon, which dominates the modern 


city of Cavalla. This he considers a far stronger 
position, almost impregnable. Collart believes 
that Decidius and Norbanus had already assured 
themselves of the Symbolon, using it as a point to 
fall back on if necessary, but pushed further east. 
This is confirmed by Plutarch (Brutus, 38). He 
then discusses the terrain as he has reconstituted 
it, and accounts for the movements of the troops 
of both sides, and shows that it conforms with 
the statements of the ancient writers, particularly 
Appian. 

The Rosalia.—Under the title, Tapaxatcovciv 
pot pddors, CoLuart discusses what is known 
of this festival, allied to the cult of the dead, in 
Greek lands (in B.C.H. lv, 1931, pp. 58-69). 
This celebration is most frequently found in 
Italy, the land of its origin; but inscriptional evi- 
dence places it also in Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
and elsewhere, particularly in the neighborhood of 
Philippi, founded in 30 B.c. Some of these 
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texts have previously been studied by Perdrizet 
(in B.C.H. xxiv, 1900, pp. 299-323). Several of 
them have the formula rapaxaicovoiv yor pddors 
and this has previously been discussed by 
Picard and Avezou (in B.C.H. xxxviii, 1914, pp. 
38-62). These scholars believed that roses were 
actually burned at the tomb as an offering to the 
dead, although this was not done in the Latin 
Rosalia. With this the present writer disagrees, 
and believes that fjddois is a dative of time, 
and signifies, ‘“‘At the time of the Rosalia.”” The 
verb tapaxaievy is to be interpreted as lighting a 
lamp or torch at the tomb at this festival. This 
custom persists in the practice in the Greek 
Church of lighting a candle at a tomb when one 
visits it. In various modern communities (e.g., 
Aegina, Arachova, etc.) a lamp is lit at burial, 
and kept burning in some instances as long as 
three years. Similar customs persist in parts of 
France. If this interpretation is not correct, it 
might apply to some sort of burnt offering at the 
tomb, but not roses, in accordance with the Ana- 
tolian custom of amoxavopds, a practice as yet 
not clearly defined. 

Tegea: An Archaic Pendant.—In B.C.H. lv, 
1931, pp. 229-239 (5 figs.) W. Dronna discusses 
a bronze pendant found in the excavations of the 
temple of Athena Alea at Tegea which had been 
previously published by C. Dugas in B.C.H. xlv, 
1921, p. 365, fig. 19, and p. 398, No. 199. A com- 
parison is made with ex-votos found at the shrine 
of Artemis Orthia in Sparta, of similar date,— 
i.e., the seventh century B.c. The conclusion is 
reached that these ex-votos all represent a goddess 
in a chariot, seen from the front, and that the 
motive is derived from Hittite art. A further 
comparison is made between this pendant and 
the well-known design on vase-paintings of a 
chariot seen from the front. 

Vase Painting and the Greek Stage.—In 
Rém. Mitt. xlvii (1932), pp. 121-151, Franz Mzs- 
SERSCHMIDT discusses “Biihnenbild und Vasen- 
malerei,” in connection with the publication of 
three vases in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. He agrees with Robert that there are no 
traces of an influence of the Attic stage on the 
vase painters of the 5th century; hence one has 
no right to postulate such an influence, to say 
nothing of using those vase paintings for the 
reconstruction of lost dramas. The satyr drama 
is an exception, but even there the undoubted 
examples are few. He first discusses a krater 
from Comacchio, published by M. Guarducci 
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(Mon. Ant. 33, 1930, 1 ff.) and interpreted by him 
as the freeing of Pandora. He finds this inter- 
pretation impossible, and suggests the myth of 
Alope and her son Hippothoos by Poseidon 
(Hyg. Fab. 187), which has a parallel in the Peace 
of Aristophanes. Another example of illustra- 
tion, or at least influence, of the stage is a vase 
painting in Leningrad, published by Benndorf 
(Griechische und sikilische Vasenbilder, taf. 44) 
and representing an amorous adventure of Hera- 
kles. The absence of masks in these two repre- 
sentations he attributes to the religious signifi- 
cance of the mask in drama, which distinguishes 
the actor from the god whom he represents. An 
example of the absence of masks is illustrated by 
one of the New York vases, a late Attic krater 
representing satyrs playing on musical instruments 
before a flute-player and designated in an inscrip- 
tion as @éol Tlava$jvea. The painting has special 
value as the first representation of the rendering 
of a new dithyramb in costumes after the manner 
of Timotheus and Philoxenos, as well as giving 
inscriptional evidence for an ay@v povorxds at 
the Panathenaia. The second krater in New 


York, of South Italian origin, dated by Bulle 
(Festschrift Loeb, 32, Anm. 58) from the end of 


the fifth or the beginning of the fourth century, 
has the stage details characteristic of those vases. 
It represents the sale of a slave, and in its action 
suggests the Middle Comedy. The third New 
York vase, a krater belonging to the group of 
early South Italian vases, offers a scene which 
the writer believes can be connected with a drama 
of one of the three great tragic writers. Although 
found in a Sicilian grave, its origin was the 
neighborhood of Tarentum. On one side we 
have a representation of the bringing home of the 
body of Sarpedon by Hypnos and Thanatos, a 
new type of the myth, which the writer connects 
with the Europa of Aeschylus. On the other side 
is a scene in which Thetis asks Hephaestus, in the 
presence of Aphrodite and Eros, who take no part 
in the action, to make the armor for Achilles, also 
a new type of that myth, which may come from 
the Nereids of Aeschylus. At any rate, in the 
writer’s opinion, it represents a version of the 
story which did not exist before Aeschylus. 
Groups of Two Figures.—In Rém. Mitt. xlvii 
(1982), pp. 1-94, Hermie Sperer presents a 
study of “‘Groups of Two Figures in the Fifth and 
Fourth Centuries B.c.,”’ fully illustrated with 31 
plates. The temporal succession of such groups 
is assured as far as possible by a long list of dated 
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monuments (pp. 90-94). The artists of the Ar- 
chaic Period had no interest in such groups; the 
oldest examples recall Egyptian pairs of gods or 
rulers, united in a group by joining hands or 
embracing each other’s shoulders, as in the statues 
of Dermys and Kitylos from Tanagra. Then, at 
the end of the sixth century we find the attention 
of the pair directed towards one object, as in a 
fresco in the Tomb of the Chariots at Tarquinia 
and the ball-player base at Athens. The progress 
of the spiritual, as well as the physical, union of 
such groups is traced. The former gradually in- 
creases during the first part of the fifth century, 
reaching its high point in the time of the Parthenon 
sculptures. Then, until about 415 B.c., there is a 
tendency to separate the figures; each has its 
own rhythm, and the relation of the rhythms 
unites the two. Finally, from about 415 to 405, 
the rhythm increases and relieves the bodies of 
any heaviness. The effect of lightness in the 
bodies continues to increase until a limit is reached 
at about the end of the century, inevitably accom- 
panied by a certain stiffness. The writer believes 
that an insight into the development of such 
groups may give a clearer understanding of the 
art of the fifth century in its essential details, 
while conversely in the fourth century the signifi- 
cance of the groups can be grasped only through a 
knowledge of the general development of the art 
of that century. First there is a development in 
the individuality of the figures and of an atmos- 
phere without and surrounding them. In the 
early years of the third century there is a struggle 
between this individuality and the union of the 
two figures, which, however, could delay only for 
a short time the inevitable development. 

The Niobe Monument.—In Jb. Arch. I. xlvii, 
1932, pt. 1/2 (pp. 47-68; pl., 18 figs.), E. Lowy 
reviews previous discussions on the various forms 
(statues, statuettes, vase paintings, and reliefs, 
especially the reliefs on the throne of Zeus at 
Olympia) in which the whole or a part of the 
scene of the slaying of Niobe’s children was 
represented in ancient art, and includes two 
statuettes recently found in Crete by Dr. Marina- 
tos and the Melian reliefs published in 1931 by 
Jacobsthal. He points out the difficulties of 
assigning the various figures either to two or to 
one original cycle and the allowances to be made 
for individual treatment of an inherited type, and 
concludes that the supposition of a single great 
painting by Polygnotus as the source of the whole 
series is sound. 
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Dea Nemesis Regina.—A small, nearly square 
votive relief at Brindisi, which was once set in a 
cutting in a rock or wall, shows the goddess 
Nemesis in full face, wearing a belted peplus, and 
standing on the back of a prostrate naked figure, 
Hybris, while two small winged Victories hover- 
ing beside her head hold drapery which falls to 
the ground behind her, and six other small winged 
figures stand, three on each side, one above an- 
other, in a sort of pillar arrangement. The ren- 
dering of the hair suggests a date approximating 
200 a.p. This object B. Scuwerrzer takes as the 
text for a discussion of the worship of Nemesis, 
especially as it flourished under the Roman Em- 
pire. In prehistoric times apparently, the Dis- 
tributor was worshipped at Rhamnus in Attica in 
close union with Artemis, the Protector of wild 
life and the bounty of nature. The Ionian 
migration carried the cult to Smyrna, where the 
dual form was retained under the one name, 
Nemesis. In the late Hellenistic period it was 
established in Alexandria, where it soon took on 
Egyptian traits and whence it spread all over the 
Graeco-Roman world, even as far as Spain and 
Britain, though it flourished most in the East and 
became thoroughly orientalized there. The 
Brindisi relief shows these influences in all the 
accessories, though the garment and the phiale 
held in the right hand may faintly recall an Attic 
origin. The cult statues which existed at other 
centres beside Rhamnus, Smyrna, and Alexandria 
are known chiefly through coins and other small 
copies, and the cult itself through hymns, poems, 
and other literary remains as well as through 
dedicatory inscriptions. All these sources com- 
bined disclose as wide a range in the spiritual 
content of the worship as in its geographical ex- 
tension. To the ignorant masses, Nemesis was 
a demonic power, addressed in magic formulae 
and appealed to by unhappy lovers, by gladiators, 
and all in danger or distress. To the more 
thoughtful and intelligent, she was the personifi- 
cation of Righteousness, the divine principle in a 
monotheistic philosophy. She became associated 
or identified with Tyché, with Diké, with the 
Erinyes, with the all-powerful and _ all-seeing 
Helios-Baal; and these various ideals are repre- 
sented in as various outward forms. Like other 
oriental divinities of the period, she was attended 
by smaller counterparts of herself, Nemeses, who 
did her bidding; she carried a measuring rod and 
a balance; a wheel typified the swiftness of her 
journeys over the earth as well as the reversals of 
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fortune which she brought. The attendant 
daemones (not of Nemesis alone) were sometimes 
represented in the round, as small figures raised 
on columns at the right and left, but this more 
complex conception tended to favor the flatter 
representation in relief or even painting, and in 
these the subordinate parts were multiplied into 
an enclosing frame or even a wreath of designs. 
So the labors of Herakles frame the Herakles- 
Omphale form of the Anatolian divine pair. 
These small subordinate figures, derived ulti- 
mately from early Egyptian usage, were carried 
over, through Byzantium, into the early renais- 
sance art of Italy with its altar pieces of Madonnas 
surrounded by angels. (Jb. Arch. I. xlvii, 1931, 
pt. 3/4, pp. 175-246; pl., 25 figs.) 

The Replacement of the Dative by the Geni- 
tive in Modern Greek.—In B.C.H. lv, 1931, 
pp. 207-228, O. MERLIER discusses two articles 
by Hatzidakis (in ’A@nv@, xxxviii, 1926, pp. 
56-71, and xli, 1929, pp. 3-9) and gives a dif- 
ferent explanation for the origin of this change. 
He first cites the use of the simple accusative with 
intransitive verbs which have become transitive, 
where a genitive or dative is used in ancient Greek. 
In other instances the ancient dative is replaced 
by eis with the accusative. Then he takes up 
the use of the possessive genitive, and makes the 
point that its use for the dative in modern Greek 
is not so much a borrowing as an extension of its 
use, there being little difference between the ideas 
of attribution and possession. Then the more 
frequent use of the genitive of the personal pro- 
noun instead of the possessive adjective, in 
ancient as well as in modern Greek, is pointed out, 
with examples drawn from Plato, for ancient 
Greek usage, and from the New Testament. 
This use of the genitive is further extended in 
modern Greek, and the pronoun is often displaced 
to come before the noun it qualifies—a prac- 
tice again found in Plato, and in the New Testa- 
ment. 


SCULPTURE 


Mycenae.—The four ivory reliefs on two sides 
of a wooden casket from shaft grave V at Mycenae, 
which represent each a dog above an architec- 
tural member are interpreted by B. ScHWEITZER 


as watchdogs on the roof of a palace. The crude 
technique of the casket itself is early Mycenaean; 
the reliefs in conception and in execution are 
Cretan, but the original idea comes from Egypt, 
where jackals and dogs are represented on covers 
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of sarcophagi. (Ath. Mitt. lv (1930), pt. 3/4, 
pp. 107-118; 1 pl., 4 figs.) 

Origins of Greek Sculpture.—The lack of 
monumental Geometric sculpture—which must 
have existed—makes it necessary to depend for 
our knowledge of the origins of Greek sculpture 
in the round, on statuettes. Since the great ma- 
jority of these show no signs of creative art, we 
must use only the few which reveal some progress 
beyond the silhouette conception of form, and 
which :n theme and conception indicate some 
relation to larger statues. These conditions are 
satisfied by the ivory statuettes of a nude goddess, 
found near the Dipylon in 1892 (ef. Ath. Mitt. 
xviii (1893), 127 ff.), which are to be dated per- 
haps as early as the end of the ninth century B.c. 
These are certainly of Greek workmanship, and 
reveal nothing essential of foreign influence. 
They are the earliest in the series of figures 
through which the Greek statue was developed, 
and a complete expression of the best that 
Geometric plastic art could do. The Geometric 
sculptor made the human body stiffer, less or- 
ganic and less individualized than did his “‘ Daed- 


alid” successor. He gave to the face a more 


energetic expression than is found in late Myce- 


naean art, and sharper and more angular lines than 
in Cretan-Peloponnesian works of the seventh 
century B.c. (E. Kunze, Ath. Mitt. lv (1930), 
pt. 3/4, pp. 141-162; 14 pls.; 3 figs.) 

Bronze Statuettes.—In Ath. Mitt. lv (1930), pt. 
3/4, pp. 181-190 (3 pls.; 2 figs.), H. Butte pub- 
lishes two bronze statuettes. The first, from 
Delphi and now in the Museum of the University 
of Wiirzburg, represents a man stringing a bow 
which he holds reversed in front of him. It is 
dated towards the end of the eighth century B.c. 
The second, found near Aphiona on the island of 
Corfu and now in the Corfu Museum, is a warrior 
with helmet, shield and spear or sword in the act 
of charging an enemy. The helmet is of unusual 
shape, like a pilos, with flaring rim and horsehair 
plume. A comparison with similar figures on 
vases which show Polygnotan influence suggests 
that the statuette is to be dated shortly before 
450 B.c. In style it belongs with the group of 
sculptures recently assigned’'to Pythagoras. To 
this group the writer would add the torso from 
the theatre at Miletus. 

Dipylon.—A colossal hand, found near the 
Dipylon in 1929, apparently belongs to the statue 
of which the head was found near the same spot in 
1916 (cf. Ath. Mitt. lii (1927), pp. 205-212). It 
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shows that the statue was an “Apollo.” Since 
the statue stood in a cemetery, it must represent, 
not a divinity, but the dead for whom it was 
erected. E. Buscuor, Ath. Mitt. lv (1930), pt. 
3/4, pp. 163-166; 4 pls.) 

Dipylon.—An Attic stele of Pentelic marble, 
found recently in the German excavations before 
the Dipylon, is published by K. KtBuer in Ath. 
Mitt. lv (1980), pt. 3/4 (pp. 201-206; 3 pls.). On 
the upper part of both sides are reliefs, on the 
front a lion, on the other side, which is better 
preserved, a lioness. The inscription has been 
erased by the weathering. The shape of the stele 
and the conception and details of the reliefs belong 
about 440-430 B.c. 

The Stele of Philis and Archaizing Tendencies 
at Thasos.—In B.C.H. lv, 1931, pp. 413-422 
(pl. XXI), P. DevamsBez publishes this stele, often 
reproduced elsewhere, the only known example of 
funerary sculpture in Thasos in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. It was found by Miller in 1865, and is 
at present in the Louvre. The exact place of its 
discovery is uncertain, but was probably in an 
olive grove along the seashore, to the west of the 
ancient city. It has been previously dated either 
early in the second quarter of the fifth century, 
or some fifty years later, in or after the time of 
Pericles, in which later date the present writer 
believes, as he sees in various details the influence 
of Pheidias. This is also borne out by a compari- 
son with a relief from Thasos, showing Zeus and 
Iris, dated by Picard in 412-411. That this stele 
has been dated as early as 470 is due to the 
archaizing tendencies shown by the sculptor in 
certain details, particularly in the treatment of the 
drapery, and the headdress, in which latter detail 
the present writer sees a conscious reversion to 
archaic models. This stele, and the relief of 
Zeus and Iris, referred to above, prove the exist- 
ence in Thasos of an archaizing school in the end 
of the fifth century, independent of foreign or 
religious influence. This may have been due to 
impatience and dislike of the very rigorous Attic 
hegemony after the Persian Wars. The head- 
dress of Philis is in no sense Attic, and is found 
outside of Thasos only on the sarcophagi from 
Clazomenae,—a city which enjoyed close relations 
with Thasos in the archaic period. 

The Athena Parthenos of Pheidias.—Among 
some marble slabs recently found in the Parthe- 
non, one is shaped to fit the corner of the rec- 
tangular socket in the middle of the poros foun- 
dation of the great statue, into which the main 
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supporting timber of the frame was fixed. These 
slabs are the remains of a marble platform in two 
steps, each about a foot high, the lower one cov- 
ering and overlapping the poros foundation, the 
upper one nearly corresponding to it in size. On 
this platform, which is much longer from side to 
side than from frcnt to back, the pedestal of the 
statue was raised. The same arrangement of two- 
stepped base and smaller pedestal existed in the 
library at Pergamon, where a marble copy of the 
Parthenos in the ratio of 1: 3 has been found, and 
apparently also in the temple of Athena at Priene, 
where there was an acrolithic copy in a ratio of 
2:3, known chiefly from coins. The existing 
pedestal at Pergamon is large enough only for the 
feet of the statue and a socket for the spear, 
which is clese to the toes of the left foot. The 
Niké-column on the right, therefore, and the shield 
on the left, both of which are crowded onto the 
single base of the Varvakion statuette for the sake 
of compactness, must in the original have stood, 
not on the same level as the statue, but on the 
upper step of the adjoining platform. The 
column then would have been placed more to the 
side, not in front as in the Varvakion statuette, 
gaining in height and giving the forearm of the 
goddess a much more natural position; and the 
shield would have the position assigned it in the 
too-little regarded literary tradition. From 
Pausanias, Pliny, and Ampelius, all of whom 
wrote while the statue was in existence, we learn 
among other things, that the goddess held a spear 
and touched the shield with a finger of the left 
hand, and that the inner surface of the shield was 
decorated with a gigantomachy. If the lower 
edge of the shield rested on the platform to the 
left at the same distance as the column at the 
right (perhaps half way to the edge of the step), 
and if the shield was in the same relative propor- 
tion as in the Varvakion statuette, its upper edge, 
leaning inward, would just reach the lowered left 
hand grasping the spear. Furthermore, the ar- 
rangements at Pergamon and Priene are such that 
a shield of this size must have projected nearly 
half its diameter farther forward than the 
pedestal, thus making a large part of its inner 
surface visible. As the snake is connected by the 
literary tradition with the spear, it may be 
thought of as rising along the shaft from a coil in 
the ground between pedestal and shield, which 
helped to support the shield. The scene of the 
Birth of Pandora on the pedestal, which Pliny 
says contained twenty-one figures, is represented 
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plastically only on the Lenormant statuette and 
the Pergamon statue, where in both cases, doubt- 
less owing to the smaller proportions, the figures 
are increased in height to two thirds that of the 
pedestal, instead of the original one third, and 
their number reduced to ten. A model made 
after the Varvakion figure with the accessories as 
here described has been made for the Archaeo- 
logical Museum of the University of Miinster. 
It differs substantially from Winter’s restoration 
published in 1907 (Jb. Arch. I. xxii), which has 
been generally accepted but which errs through 
giving attention too exclusively to the smaller and 
necessarily modified reproductions. (K. Lrx- 
MANN-HARTLEBEN, Jb. Arch. I. xlvii, 1932, pt. 
1/2, pp. 12-46; 15 figs.) 

Three “Eleusinian” Reliefs—In B.C.H. lv, 
1931, pp. 11-42 (pls. I-III), C. Prcarp publishes 
three reliefs, which he believes should be asso- 
ciated with the cults of Eleusis, although none of 
them is surely from this site. The first is a 
hitherto unpublished slab in the Museum of 
Delos, found in the excavations of 1905. It is 
unfinished, and the right half, which was origi- 
nally connected with it by a dowel, is lost. The 
scene as preserved shows at the left the reunion of 
Demeter and Persephone, with Hecate standing 


looking on, while at the right Zeus, enthroned, is 
sending Hermes on his mission to Hades to inter- 


cede for the return of Persephone. The missing 
part to the right of this was probably Hermes 
appearing before Pluto and Persephone, and the 
whole relief is based on the so-called ‘‘Hymn to 
Demeter,” composed ir. the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. Thus the centre of the relief shows 
Olympus, the right, Hades, and the left, Eleusis. 
It is dated not later than the beginning of the 
Hellenistic period, and thus belongs probably in 
the last half of the fourth century. The second 
relief, the important one from Mondragone in 
Naples, belongs in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, and was found in 1916. This relief is of 
undoubted Attic workmanship, is of Pentelic 
marble, and may well have been made at Eleusis 
and brought to Italy in the Roman period (per- 
haps in the first century B.c.) as loot. It is 
divided into two scenes, at the left a reunion of 
four figures, and at the right two male figures 
around a seated god. The scene at the left shows 
the education of Triptolemos, who sits in ‘his 
winged car at the extreme left of the group, and 
is confronted by the seated Demeter. Standing 
in the background are Persephone, or Kore, at the 
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left, holding a torch, and Rhea (or Aphrodite) at 
the right. In the right group, around the en- 
throned Zeus, are Hermes in front, and Dionysos 
behind the throne. Hermes is obviously report- 
ing to Zeus the success of his mission to Hades. 
The relief is intact, save that the heads of all the 
figures were broken off in the Christian period. 
The writer believes that both this and the Delian 
relief were derived from frescoes of the beginning 
of the fourth century B.c. He then indicates why 
and wherein he differs from the interpretations of 
Mingazzini and Buschor, both of whom have pub- 
lished the Mondragone relief. The third relief to 
be published is in the Louvre, and was formerly in 
the Albani collection. It has been frequently 
published. The upper part was very badly 
restored in the eighteenth century. This relief is 
interpreted as the birth of Ploutos. In the centre 
is Ge, represented as coming out of the ground, 
holding the infant in her arms, and offering him 
to Demeter. At the right is Kore; at the left, 
Dionysos enthroned, holding the thyrsos. Up to 
now this relief has been considered to represent 
the birth of Dionysos, erroneously the writer 
believes, nor can it be the birth of Erichthonios. 
This attribution brings with it a relief from 
Hadrian’s Villa, now in the Vatican. The article 
ends with a short résumé of what can be learned 
through sculpture of the cults of Eleusis. 
Anthesteria Dance on a Relief.—In R. Ft. Anc. 
xxxiv (1932), pp. 129-134 (1 fig.), R. DeEmanGEL, 
in connection with the well-known marble relief 
from Karakeui (G. Mendel, Cat. Sculp. Mus. 
Const. i, p. 46), now in the British Museum, in 
which six or seven heavily-built figures are seen 
striding off toward the right (Cat. Brit. Mus., 
F. W. Pryce, Sculp. i, 1: Prehell. and Early Greece 
(1928), p. 117), is convinced that no Bacchic or 
orgiastic dance is here represented, as Collignon 
and Perrot et Chipiez have thought, but an 
anthesteria dance (&vfeua) of young maidens, 
celebrating the recurrence of spring. (Cf. 
Athenaeus, Deipnosoph. xiv, 27, p. 629 E: 
po. ra pdda, wo ta, Tov wo Ta Kada 
cétwva; Tadi ra poda, radi ra ta, radi ra Kada 
céX:va.) He calls attention to the stooping 
position of the figures in the background and to 
the fact that these hold objects in their hands, 
which the maidens in the front row seem to be 
about to receive. He insists that only young 
women are here represented with bracelets and 
diadems or perhaps garlands of flowers. These 
are to be thought of as in two rows, where each 
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maiden in the front row is paired with one in the 
back row. He feels sure that the dance had a 
religious significance and that the plaque formed 
part of a frieze in connection with the temple of 
the Didymean Apollo. 

Style and Date of the Victory of Samothrace.— 
Continuing his studies of Hellenistic style in sculp- 
ture (see A.J.A.xxxvi, 1932, p. 180), E. Pruntdis- 
cusses the place of the Niké of Samothrace from 
the purely stylistic side and traces the changes of 
taste from the late classical of the fourth century 
through the “crystalline” of the third toward the 
baroque of the mid-second century B.c., and places 
the Victory in the first decade of the second, com- 
paring the refined realism of the drapery to that 
of the west pediment of the Parthenon and noting 
the new “landscape”’ element in the composition 
asawhole. It isa Rhodian work. (Jb. Arch. I. 
xlvii, 1932, pt. 1/2, pp. 69-76.) 

Pergamene Art.—A renewed interest in late 
Hellenistic and particularly in Pergamene art is 
found in the time of Hadrian. This is illustrated 
in the mythological scenes, Theseus and Ariadne 
and four scenes from the Herakles myth, on three 
slabs of a small Roman frieze in the Vatican. The 
treatment of the fifth-century motif of the Ariadne 
scene is strongly reminiscent of the Prometheus 
relief from Pergamum, and other figures show 
Pergamene traits. (H. Méstus, Ath. Mitt. lv 
(1930), pt. 3/4, pp. 273-277; 3 pls.) 

The Lateran Artemis and the Pergamene 
Frieze.—The relation between the statue of 
Artemis in the Lateran and the Doris of the great 
frieze from Pergamum, pointed out by Grote- 
meyer (Jb. Arch. I. xliii, 1928, 269 ff.), is ex- 
amined in detail by G. Kraumer* in Ath. Mitt. 
lv (1930), pt. 3/4, pp. 237-272 (5 pls.; 12 figs.). 
The resemblance between the two figures is 
chiefly in motif and attributes, and is too slight to 
justify the assignment of both to the same period, 
much less to the same sculptor. The Artemis 
shows a capricious treatment of drapery and a love 
of the ornamental for its own sake, which are 
foreign to the Doris. The latter figure has a 
closer affinity with a group of other statues and 
statuettes, the distinguishing features being the 
arrangement of four major folds in the lower part 
of the apoptygma, and the separation of its lateral 
folds from the corresponding lower folds of the 
chiton. The writer suggests that some unknown 
statue, which he calls the “‘Attic Type,” was the 
precursor of this series. This assumed statue 
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may have had some influence on the Lateran 
Artemis. Closely related to the latter is an 
Artemis in the museum at St. Louis, a Roman 
work of the first century a.p. The Lateran 
Artemis is an original of late Hellenistic times, 
perhaps—as Klein suggested—of about 50 B.c. 
In conclusion the writer lists a dozen or more 
sculptures, most of them having no artistic value, 
and all more or less closely related to the figures 
which he has discussed. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Origin of the Doric Triglyph.— Under the 
title Fenestrarum Imagines, R. DEMANGEL, in 
B.C.H. lv, pp. 117-163, discusses the origin of the 
Doric frieze. He disagrees with the explanation 
of Vitruvius as to its origin, and, in the course of 
the article, pays much attention to the theories of 
Holland (A.J.A. xxi, 1917, pp. 117-158 and xxiv, 
1920, pp. 323-341) and Washburn (A.J.A. xxii, 
1918, pp. 434-437, and xxiii, 1919, pp. 33-49), 
with both of whom he also disagrees. In direct 
contradiction to Vitruvius, he believes that the 
triglyphs are really false windows. For this con- 
clusion he gives two reasons: (1) that functionally 
and decoratively they correspond with openings 
between which are the (metopes) 
which were revetments concealing the structural 
elements separating the é7ai; (2) that the origin 
of the triglyph must be looked for in the solution 
of the problems of light and ventilation in the 
primitive megaron. In all early architecture the 
problem was to maintain the integrity of the wall, 
and therefore to light the interior from a high 
point. This was first done in Egypt, in temples, 
palaces, and residences, from the era of Mycerinus 
to Ptolemaic times, where the windows came either 
between the architrave and the cornice, or di- 
rectly under the roof. These windows were 
furnished with grills, which remind one of the 
vertical members of the triglyphs. In this respect 
there is a curious resemblance between Old King- 
dom sarcophagi representing houses, and the much 
later Etruscan urns. In this connection the 
writer takes up the golden plaque from Volo, 
which he believes to be a representation of the 
front of a building with a similar form of lighting. 
The Cretan window was rectangular, usually 
divided by a vertical bar, which becomes later the 
constant schema for the triglyph, the vertical 
bars in Crete representing the grill of the 
Egyptians. For the mainland of Greece, the 
alabaster frieze from Tiryns is referred to and 
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compared with the faience reproductions of 
houses, found in Knossos, where windows are 
indicated, which could well be the origin of the 
triglyph. This search for Creto-Mycenaean ele- 
ments in the Doric order, in which the writer 
believes, has been denied by Holland, Roden- 
waldt and others, wrongly in his opinion, and 
without justification; but he admits that the 
derivation cannot be direct, but through various 
stages. The members of the Doric frieze had 
been used elsewhere before being applied to 
temples, and had a meaning other than purely 
decorative. He believes it was to supply light 
and ventilation to the megaron, in the centre of 
which were four columns enclosing the hearth. 
Now where there is a hearth, one must presuppose 
the escape of the smoke of the fire, and light and 
ventilation for the hall; for the megaron this was 
particularly important, since its door only gave 
on an enclosed vestibule, as, ¢.g.,at Gla. For this 
purpose the dézai were employed, grilled open- 
ings, from whence comes the later triglyph. It is 
undeniable that the triglyph-metope decoration is 
derived from the Prehellenic bands of *‘triglyphs” 
and demi-rosettes. The persistence of the 
triglyph in Greek architecture can be explained 
by the importance of the é7rai in the primitive 
Dorian home, for light, for sacred or apotropaic 
reasons, and finally for their ornamental value. 
When the megaron ceased to be the home of men, 
and became a temple, with its altar in front of the 
facade, there was no great need of fenestration; 
but in some early temples the altar was within, 
and in such cases ventilation was indispensable. 
In the majority of cases, however, the altar was 
outside, and the é7ai could be closed and used in 
a decorative sense, as false windows. The writer 
believes that this was first applied to the frieze of 
the prodomos, and was later extended around the 
entire building, while the metopes were revet- 
ments to conceal and protect a necessary con- 
structional element in the entablature. * He notes 
that the triglyphs of the peristyle are independent 
of, and of different: dimensions from, those of the 
cella in a majority of instances. The temples 
were originally of wood, revetted with terracotta, 
and the column of the temple of Athena Pronoia 
at Delphi is the oldest extant Doric column in 
stone. Terracotta triglyphs and metopes of 
early date have been found, and in some cases the 
wooden construction with such revetments per- 
sisted into the Hellenistic period. When wood 
was replaced by stone, the triglyph is usually a 
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separate block, closing the intervals between the 
metopes, but sometimes it is carved on the same 
block with them. In archaic times, by their 
height (sometimes greater than that of the 
architrave) they had still the dimensions of 
windows, but little by little they lost ground in 
height, while the metopes encroached on their 
width, so that they finally became purely decora- 
tive. Vases and reliefs showing true windows, 
prove that the Doric window was conceived in a 
form not unlike the triglyph, and recent investi- 
gations have shown that the Greeks employed 
means other than the entrance for the lighting of 
their temples. Sometimes true windows were 
placed at a high point in the walls, and skylights 
in the roof were employed. These windows were 
closed by grills of different materials, often 
arranged in vertical bars, which is the form 
represented by the triglyph, and this accounts for 
the fact that in some triglyphs (as at Corfu) we 
have five vertical bars, instead of the usual three. 
The distribution of the triglyph is next taken up, 
and it is contended that their position in regular 
order, on the axis of the column, is explained by 
the fact that they had already become decorative, 
and that their origin as false windows had been 
forgotten. The writer next takes up the meaning 
and derivation of the word “‘metope”’ (ueré77), 
which, according to Vitruvius, is wera, between, 
and 677, opening, and in which he concurs. 
The metope is, then, in origin, a revetment to 
conceal and protect a structural member, prob- 
ably the end of a rafter. The article is concluded 
with a brief summary of what has gone before, 
with ten points showing the origin of the 677 
and its connection with thetriglyph, which proves, 
in the writer’s opinion, that we have, in spite of 
the categorical denial of Vitruvius, a false window 
to deal with. 

Athens.—A marble Ionic capital, lying among 
other architectural members near the west front 
of the stoa of Hadrian at Athens, is described by 
W. Wrepe in Ath. Mitt. lv (1930), pt. 3/4 (pp. 
191-200; 3 pls.; 5 figs.). It belonged to some 
building, probably temple or stoa, of about 460- 
450 B.c. Since the remains of Attic buildings of 
this date, especially in the lower city, are ex- 
tremely rare, it is impossible to suggest the edifice 
to which the capital belonged. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Epigraphical Notes.—A. Oguse continues, in 
B.C.H., lv, 1931, pp. 164-170, his studies in the 
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field of inscriptions (cf. B.C.H. liii, 1929, p. 129 
f.). This article is divided into two parts: the 
first discusses the Delphinion inscription, taking 
issue with certain restorations by Wilamowitz; 
the second is a study of an inscription from 
Didyma, first published by Wiegand, and later 
commented on by Wilamowitz and Hassoullier, 
the importance of which depends upon the inter- 
pretation of the word mpéracis, to which a 
meaning is given somewhat different from that 
given by the other commentators. 

The Eponymous Archons of Boeotia.—The 
federal archons of the Boeotian League, an office 
apparently created when the League was recon- 
stituted after the liberation of Thebes from Sparta 
in 379 B.c., had their seat at Onchestus, not 
Thebes, and their function was chiefly ceremonial. 
Hence they are much less often mentioned in 
literature than the Boeotarchs, but they were the 
eponymous magistrates of the League and their 
names head all federal documents and many of 
those of individual cities, from soon after 379 on 
into Roman times. An attempt to reconstruct a 
chronological list of these magistrates, chiefly from 
Boeotian and Megarian inscriptions, has been 
made by C. Barratt, and is published in J.H.S. 
lii, 1932, pt. 1 (pp. 72-115). Some help was 
found in the order of the inscriptions on a single 
monument, in the occurrence of federal magis- 
trates‘ names with those of a city in the city 
decrees, in the custom of alternating a pair of 
names in the generations of a family, and to a 
slight extent in the somewhat uncertain history of 
the Boeotian alphabet, which was used except at 
Oropus. Appended to the discussion are: a list 
of these Boeotian archons, some dated definitely, 
some indefinitely, a note on the age qualifications 
of polemarchs and secretaries to the polemarchs 
(probably 30 years as a minimum), a list of priests 
of Amphiaraus, and an index of names. 

An Unpublished Decree of the City of Odessos. 
—In B.C.H. lv, 1931, pp. 43-57 (pl. IV), A. Satac 
publishes an inscription found while digging a 
canalization ditch between the beach and the 
harbor of Varna. A transliteration is given of 
this decree of the city of Odessos, which must 
originally have been set up in the temple of 
Apollo. It is in honor of a certain Menogenes, 
son of Asklepides, of Heraea, a city in the neigh- 
borhood of Perinthos, mentioned by Herodotus 
(IV, 90). This Menogenes was a Greek general in 
the frontier service of Sadalas, King of Thrace. 
Four persons of this name are known: (1) the 
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grand vizier of King Mostis, who reigned in the 
end of the second and beginning of the first 
centuries B.c.; (2) a king, Sadalas I, reigning in 
the first quarter of the first century, who may, 
however, perhaps be the same person as 1; (3) 
Sadalas II, father of King Kotys, assassinated in 
42 B.c.; (4) a king of that name, Sadalas III, who 
served in the army of Mark Antony in 31 B.c. 
This inscription belongs with the third of these 
men (Sadalas II), being dated between 48 and 42 
B.c. The writer then takes up what is known of 
the history of the Greek colonies in Thrace in this 
period, which is largely based on epigraphic and 
numismatic evidence. A brief commentary on 
the linguistic peculiarities of the text concludes 
the article. 

Athens.—In Ath. Mitt. lv (1930), pt. 3/4, pp. 
207-208, O. Kern proposes as a restoration of the 
words missing from the second verse of the 
Delphic oracle found southwest of the Nike 
bastion and published by him in Ath. Mitt. xviii 
(1893), 193, [rdv I 
to the statue of Hermes Propylaeus, made by 
Alcamenes and mentioned by Pausanias, i, 22, 8. 

The Miracle of Zeus Panamaros.—In B.C. H. 
Iv, 1931, pp. 70-116 (pls. V, VI), P. Rousset dis- 
cusses an inscription found by Cousin and 
Deschamps at Panamara in 1886, in the sanctuary 
of Zeus Panamaros, in five fragments, which, 
although known to many scholars, has never been 
properly edited. Many of these fragments are 
now lost, and only known through transliterations 
or squeezes. They are here published, and trans- 
literated, and may have belonged on the wall of 
the temple, although it is not impossible that the 
inscription was on the base of a statue or group of 
statues. The text commemorates the miracle of 
Zeus in causing the defeat of an army of enemies 
who attacked his domain. The enemy first at- 
tempted a surprise attack at night, but was 
repulsed by the Divine miracle of an overmaster- 
ing flame. The following morning, however, 
they resumed the attack, which was again re- 
pulsed with great loss, a fog and tempest being the 
instrument used by the god. Both sides then 
received reinforcements, and a third assault on 
the sanctuary was delivered, which is defeated by 
a third miracle, the baying of supernatural dogs, 
after which the enemy, in panic, took to flight. 
The question of the restoration of the whole in- 
scription from the fragments is then discussed at 
some length, and a solution of the problem is 
given, with a commentary. This inscription 
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should be compared with one of Stratonicea 
(C.I.G. 2717), whose inhabitants consulted Zeus 
Panamaros to find out if they were to be menaced 
by the barbarians. That inscription belongs in 
the third century A.p., while this, here published, 
must be assigned, on the ground of the letter 
forms, and for historical reasons, to the first 
century B.c., and refers to the war of Labienus, 
in 41-40, against Octavianus, in which campaign 
Stratonicea held out against Labienus, and was 
commended by Augustus, in a decree mentioned 
by Tacitus (Ann. III, 62). Our inscription 
refers to operations of Labienus in the neighbor- 
hood of Stratonicea, the temple of Zeus Panama- 
ros being situated some seven and one-half miles 
southwest of that city. This text, therefore, 
must refer to the investment of Panamara by 
Labienus, on his way to Stratonicea, but was a 
decree of the Stratoniceans, Panamara being a 
dependence of that city. The writer then com- 
pares this inscription with other documents citing 
divine miracles, from other places, e.g., the so- 
called “Chronicle of Lindos.”” This class of litera- 
ture, which is found not only in inscriptions, but 
in Diodorus Siculus and elsewhere, is known as 
émimaveca,—in which an invisible god exerts his 
power to protect his people. In the case of Zeus 
Panamaros, he was also an oracular god, and 
was consulted by his votaries, oracles being 
distinctly mentioned in this inscription, aid 
a comparison is given between this miracle and 
those of Apollo in delivering Delphi from the 
Persians in 480, and the Gauls in 279, and with 
other similar miracles, from Greek, Hebrew and 
Early Christian sources. The article ends with a 
résumé of the importance of this inscription as a 
specimen of the literature of legends to be found 
in Greek sanctuaries, and with a paragraph show- 
ing the attention paid to propaganda for the 
worship of the god. 

The Paean of Philodamos.—In B.C.H. lv, 
1931, pp. 241-364 (2 figs.; pls. XII, XII), R. 
Vauors studies very exhaustively the Delphic 
paean to Dionysos, most recently published by 
Vollgraff (B.C.H. xlviii, 1924, pp. 97-208, xlix, 
1925, pp. 104-142, I, 1926, pp. 263-304, li, 1927, 
pp. 423-468), with whom he takes occasion to 
differ on various points. Each strophe is taken 
up separately, with new readings where such seem 
necessary. The sixth strophe proves that the 
festival of Dionysos was held in winter, when, 
through the use of mirrors, the torch of the god 
was lit by the sun’s rays. In this connection the 
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writer digresses to discuss the date and origin of 
the Dionysiac trieteries (pp. 258-273), in which 
he states his belief that their origin must be 
sought in Thrace, citing certain modern folk- 
customs as proof, and that the setting of the 
Hyades followed immediately on the celebration 
of the birth of Dionysos. The winter festival of 
the Dadaphoria gives its name to the Delphic 
month Dadaphorios, and was held on the twelfth 
day of that month, corresponding to our nine- 
teenth of November. ‘If the sacred sign of the 
torch being lit by the sun did not appear in a 
given year, there was no festival. In a table (on 
p. 288) the writer shows the years when there 
were such festivals and when they were excluded. 
A second digression (pp. 274-289) is devoted to 
the Nyktophylaxia of Delos, and its connection 
with the cult of Dionysos; it was celebrated in the 
Delian month of Aresion, the month in their 
calendar corresponding with Dadaphorios, and 
was held near the cave of Cynthus. The writer 
therefore suggests that the cave of Cynthus was 
sacred to Dionysos, and that this festival is iden- 
tical with the Dadaphoria. A third digression 


(pp. 289-294) gives the intercalary and ordinary 
years of the Delian calendar in the period of the 
island’s independence; while a fourth (pp. 294- 


304) discusses Dinsmoor’s recent researches on 
the intercalary years of the Delian calendar, 
taking issue with many of the conclusions there 
arrived at. At p. 306, the writer resumes his 
discussion of the strophes, with strophe VII, 
which deals with the Thracian oracles of Diony- 
sos, and in which he gives a number of new read- 
ings, with a commentary. The next strophe 
(VIII) is apparently given over to Alexander the 
Great’s consultation of the oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi, and in this connection the writer discusses 
the ground plan of the temple of the god at Del- 
phi, as of the fourth century B.c. Alexander 
consults Apollo in his capacity as the son of 
Dionysos. The ninth strophe gives the com- 
mandments of Dionysos to Alexander, to hold the 
paean each year at the Theoxenia, and to make a 
yearly sacrifice. The tenth strophe is a later 
addition, dealing with the hoped-for reconstruction 
of the temple, and the pediment of Dionysos. 
The work of art mentioned in the second part of 
the strophe was either the statue of Apollo sur- 
rounded by those of Zeus and the Fates,mentioned 
by Pausanias (X, 24, 4) or the figure of Apollo 
in the east pediment of the temple, showing the 
god with Leto, Artemis, and Tritons, reproduced 
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on a bronze coin of Hadrian, or else, as the writer 
believes, the west pediment of the temple, repro- 
duced on a bronze coin of Faustina, where Diony- 
sos is shown between a panther or lioness and a 
lion. This Dionysos is the Thracian god of the 
paean. According to Pausanias, Dionysos was 
surrounded by female votaries, but the writer 
believes him in error, and considers the female 
figures to represent the Muses, for reasons entered 
into in great detail, reaching also the conélusion 
that this group was not set up until after the 
spring of 334 B.c., which also shows that this 
strophe was not written in 334, with the rest of the 
paean, but was added in 328. The eleventh 
strophe follows directly on the ninth, and was the 
original tenth, while the twelfth is the final ex- 
hortation and tribute to the god. The article 
ends with the publication of the entire paean as 
amended, and corrected, by the present writer, 
and with an appendix regarding the worship of the 
Kabeiroi at Delos, and some additional notes. 
The Population of Delos at the End of the 
Second Century B.C.—P. Rousset publishes, in 
B.C.H. lv, 1931, pp. 488-449 (pl. X VIIT) an in- 
scription found by Charles Picard in the excava- 
tions at Delos in 1925, by the Agora of the Ital- 
ians. It is alist of ephebes which must originally 
have been in the gymnasium, but was removed to 
the place where it was found, doubtless either 
after 88 or 69 B.c. It is intact and in excellent 
preservation, and is surely dated in 119-118 B.c. 
This is the complete list of ephebes for the year; 
forty-one are enumerated, with twenty-eight 
mwapevraxTro, or ephebes of the previous year 
who still kept on with the regular course in the 
gymnasium, and also twenty-two dde.¢dpuevor, 
or men and youths of different ages, who fre- 
quented the gymnasium more or less regularly. 
Estimating the relation of the ephebes to the rest 
of the free inhabitants at 1:112, we would have 
a total free population of about 5000. But if we 
include the slave population, the proportion will 
be greater, and we must revise this estimate. In 
any case the total population of the island could 
not exceed 30,000, and, owing to the enormous 
floating element (sailors, pilgrims, traders, etc.), 
was often less. It is believed that it fluctuated be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000. The list also gives us 
an idea of the cosmopolitan character of the 
inhabitants; out of forty-one ephebes only six are 
from Athens or the Attic demes, thus disproving 
Ferguson’s belief that the Athenians had the 
predominance in this group, while of the twenty- 
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eight mapebraxro., only three are Athenians. Of 
the third group, however, twelve out of twenty- 
two are Athenians. Of the other nations on the 
three lists, five are Romans, sixteen are from 
Antioch on the Orontes, six are from Tyre, three 
each from Ptolemais, Arados, Hieropolis and 
Berytos, and two from Sidon. Three come from 
Crete, while there is one each from Amorgos, 
Syra, Naxos, and Paros. This list confirms the 
conclusion previously reached elsewhere that Syria 
provided the principal element of the foreign- 
born population. 


VASES 


Gray Wares from Lesbos.—A series of rims, 
handles, and other fragments of unpainted gray 
bucchero from sites in Lesbos, the Troad, and 
Aeolis, belonging to the late bronze and early iron 
ages of Troy and the archaic period of the seventh 
and sixth centuries B.c., with a few similar vases 
from Naucratis and Camirus, are illustrated and 
described by W. Lams in J.H.S. lii, 1932, pt. 1 
(pp. 1-12; pl., 5 figs.). The deinos was a favorite 
shape. Illustrative specimens from late periods 
show the long survival of patterns, especially the 
wavy line. 

A Special Class of Black-Figure Attic Vases.— 
A group of sixth-century black-figure Attic 
cylixes, which was first noted by J. H. Droop in 
1910 (J.H.S. xxx, pp. 21 ff.) as a competitive imita- 
tion of Laconian export-ware, has increased in 
number to more than one hundred. These vases, 
many of them mere fragments, are listed and in- 
dividually described, with subdivisions according 
to date and decoration, by P. N. Ure in J.H.S. 
lii, 1932, pt. 1 (pp. 55-71; 12 figs.). Special fea- 
tures copied from Laconian are the reserved and 
often channelled upper part of the stem and the 
decoration with one or two lines on the inside of 
the hollow stem. The lower part of the bowl is 
also decorated with bands, lines, or a frieze of 
animals and birds placed with the heads toward 
the stem, so that they are seen right-side-up in 
the lower part of the circle when the cup is hung 
against the wall. These Athenian imitations may 
require a readjustment of dates for the Laconian 
prototypes, which seem in some instances to 
have been set too late. 

Bathycles and the Laconian Vase Painters.— 
A considerable number of vases belonging to the 
now well-recognized Laconian ware, largely 
cylixes and chiefly found outside of Greece, are 
distinguished from other classes of this ware by 
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the mythological scenes, Ionian in character and 
details. This is most probably accounted for by 
the influence of the designs on the throne of Apollo 
at Amyclae, which was made by Bathycles of 
Magnesia. Conversely, the vases indicate that 
the throne was built in the early years of the 
sixth century B.c., and that the reliefs on it were 
of bronze. Certain traits such as the avoidance of 
draped figures suggest that the vases were painted 
by local workmen, some of them trained in Cor- 
inth. The description of the throne left by 
Pausanias (III, 18, 9, ff.) contains a number of 
subjects which can be identified with more or less 
certainty on the Laconian vases and fragments 
now in various European and American museums. 
Such are: Typhon, Atlas, Heracles and Cycnus, 
Heracles and Pholus, Diomed’s horses, Heracles 
and the Hydra, Heracles and Cerberus (a huge 
mastiff with lion’s mane and tail), Bellerophon, 
Sphinxes, the Calydonian boar, Calais and Zetes 
with Phineus, Heracles and Acheloiis (as a bull), 
Hephaestus and a Satyr, Zeus and Hera in con- 
versation, Core and Pluto, Hyacinthus. In a 
picture of Apollo slaying the python at Delphi, 
presumably a part of the story of Tityus (Paus. 
III, 18, 10), the god is shown with helmet, shield, 
and spear, like his image at Amyclae. A helmeted 
Apollo occurs on three Tyrrhenian black-figure 
vases, two of wh‘ch and possibly the third repre- 
sent the story of Tityus, and may have the same 
ultimate Ionian origin as the throne. JOCELYN 
M. Woopwarp, J.H.S. lii, 1932, pt. 1, pp. 25-41; 
13 figs.). 

Attic Cylix from Elaeus in the Louvre.—E. 
Portier publishes an Attic black-figured cylix of 
the “Kleinmeister” type from Elaeus, a small 
Greek colony in the Thracian Chersonese, situ- 
ated on the rocky plateau of Eski-Hissarlik, at the 
entrance of the Dardanelles, north of the modern 
Sedd-ul-Bahr. This site was discovered during 
the World War, in May, 1915; while digging 
trenches, the French troops discovered the 
necropolis. The officers in charge of the opera- 
tions (particularly Gen. Gouraud, to whom the 
article is dedicated) encouraged the scientific 
study of the site during the campaign, and the 
objects found were sent to the Louvre. The cup 
here published is unsigned; on each side, between 
the small palmettes that spring from the handles, 
is a ram walking to left, and in the field, the in- 
scription XAIPE KAI TTPIO ME. The style 
recalls the work of Tleson, but is not by his hand. 
The inscription is rare in form, and appears only on 
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one other cup, in Copenhagen (C.V.A., Copen- 
hagen 8, p. 95, pl. 117, 5 a and b) where the form 
is XAIPHN KAI TTPIOMHN. This vase comes 
from the same factory as the cup under discussion. 
The writers of the Copenhagen fascicule translate 
the inscription, “Greetings, and buy me.” Pot- 
tier objects to this, as in every other known case 
the inscription is addressed to the user of the vase, 
and not to the purchaser. He then calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there is a verb mpiw, which 
means “to saw”’ or “to grind,” and in the middle 
means ‘“‘to torment one’s self.” The form here 
used he considers to be the present imperative 
middle, second person singular. Hence it is sug- 
gested that the correct transliteration for these 
two vases is xatpe kai mpiov un, which would 
mean “ Rejoice, and do not torment yourself,” or, 
in more colloquial terms, “‘Have a good time, and 
don’t worry!” (B.C.H. lv, 1931, pp. 430-437; 
1 fig.). 

Kabeiric Vase.—In Ath. Mitt. lv (1930), pt. 
3/4, pp. 209-236 (3 pls.; 6 figs.), P. Wourers 
discusses a ‘Kabeiric’ skyphos in the museum at 
Nauplia, which illustrates an un-Homeric version 
of the Circe myth. The vase came from Alex- 
andria, but its clay, shape and technique show 
that it was made in Boeotia towards the end of 
the fifth century B.c. On one side are repre- 
sented Odysseus, with drawn sword, and Circe, 
holding her wand and a cup containing the magic 
potion. On the other side are three Comrades, 
who have human bodies, but heads and tails of 
swine. They carry each an oar in the left hand; 
with the right hand two hold aloft drinking cups, 
while the third carries a basket. At the left 
stands a mixing-bowl in the shape of a large 
kantharos. The vase painter evidently followed, 
not Homer’s version of the Circe tale, but another 
in which the Comrades, far from grieving at their 
transformation, carouse like Attic comasts. This 
version, of which there are only the slightest indi- 
cations elsewhere in Greek art, seems to have 
been followed on Etruscan urns and sarcophagi. 
An interesting survival is seen in the Vatican MS. 
of the Aeneid, where four Comrades, with heads 
of beasts, are seated at table before Circe’s 
palace. 

Pheidippos.—In Ath. Mitt. lv (1930), pt. 3/4, 
pp. 167-180 (11 pls.), W. Krarker analyzes the 
work of the early R.F. vase painter Pheidippos, as 
seen in the one signed cylix in the British Museum 
and in six others, together with a few fragments, 
that have been assigned to him. He arranges the 
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vases chronologically, and compares their art 
with that of Epiktetos and Oltos. 

A Cylix of Onesimos.—In Rém. Mitt. xlvi 
(1931), pp. 189-197, W. Tecunav publishes a 
cylix of Onesimos in the Berlin Museum. It is 
put together from many fragments, the loss of two 
of which does not greatly affect the designs. The 
foot is lost and has been restored in gypsum; the 
foot-plate is ancient, but does not belong to the 
vase. 

The writer is concerned only with the picture in 
the interior of the vase which represents a youth 
bending a bow, which he holds between the calves 
of his legs as he tries to fit the string to the 
xopwvn. In other examples the bow-bender is in 
Scythian costume, but this youth has only the 
Scythian headdress, and represents a young man 
in the palaestra, and not a genuine Persian or 
Scythian. He wears high hunting boots and an 
himation slung about his body, so that the artist’s 
aim is to depict a nude youth in motion. On the 
right side of the figure are the words kaos va. 
The writer regards the Berlin cylix as an early 
work of Onesimos, made between 490 and 480 
B.c., at which time the Athenians were led by 
their encounter with the Persians at Marathon to 
take an interest in archery, so that they met the 
Persians with bowmen at Salamis and Plataea. 


NUMISMATICS 


Corinth.—Considerable interest has 
shown, and progress has been made in the study of 
the coins of Corinth, classification of which diffi- 
cult series has long baffled the numismatist. 
O. Ravet has outlined a method of attacking the 
problem in Rév. Num. 1932, pp. 1-24, based on 
the changes in style of the Pegasus on the obverse, 
in combination with the more numerous symbols 
which appear with the Athena head on the reverse. 
The preponderance of varying types on the re- 
verse is accounted for by the greater wear the die 
of this side had to sustain from the blows of the 
coiner’s hammer, fixed as it was in the mallet, and 
not in the anvil as was the die of the obverse. 

Ravel shows also how the evidence of certain 
breaks in the die, which appear on the reverse 
side of the coin, can be utilized as the break be- 
comes larger to establish the sequence of the se- 
ries. What is especially lacking to complete the 
study of Corinthian numismatics is the knowledge 
of the coins that exist, hitherto unpublished, 
especially of hoards, and the finding of new hoards. 

M. Ravel publishes two small hoards of Corin- 
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thian coins, one found in Corinth, the other at 
Arta (ancient Ambracia) in Acarnania in Num. 
Notes and Monographs No. 52. In treating the 
first hoard, which is composed entirely of archaic 
issues, he arranges the coins according to the 
development of the incuse swastika pattern of the 
reverse, by comparison with the incuse pattern on 
early coins of Aegina. He places the date of 
burial of the hoard between 470 and 460 B.c. 
The hoard found at Arta consisted mostly of 
Pegasi of Corinth and its colonies with a few 
tetrobols of Philip II of Macedon, and a rare half- 
stater of the Acarnanian League with the Ache- 
lous head. 

Jean B. CaMMANN makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of Corinthian coins by collecting 
the symbols on the reverses of the staters and 
arranging them in convenient form in Num. Notes 
and Monog. No. 53. The identification of some of 
these symbols has often been a matter of dispute. 
The work is preceded by a useful map of Corinth 
and her “‘colonies.”” The writer has adopted the 
plan of photographing directly from the coins, and 
not from casts, and also of showing some of the 
more beautiful ones enlarged, a procedure that 
reproduces the flaws as well as the minute evi- 
dences of skill on the part of the artist. One 


hundred and thirty-eight different symbols are 
listed, with many more sub-types, and most of the 
great collections, public and private, and many 
sales catalogues have been drawn on for this 
publication. 


ITALY 


Excavations at Nemi.—In Not. Scav. vii (1931), 
pp. 237-305, Lucts Morpurco reports the results 
of three campaigns of excavation, directed by the 
late E. Gatti, at La Valle, in the town of Nemi, 
near Giardino, the site of the temple of Diana 
Aricina. The discoveries included the remains of 
a Roman theatre and other Roman buildings, 
with 245 objects or fragments in marble, bronze, 
iron, lead, silver, gold, ivory, bone and terracotta, 
including five inscriptions and a number of coins. 
Among the marbles were entire statues, heads, 
and reliefs, some of which are on exhibition in the 
Museo delle Terme in Rome. Among the bronzes 
is a head of Isis (0.73 m. high) and a statuette of 
Harpocrates in the guise of a negro (0.028 m: 
high). The most important inscription, in letters 
of the second century, records the restoration and 
adornment of the theatre by Volusia Cornelia. 
The theatre is unusually small, having a diameter 
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of only 28 m. Gatti thought that only the skele- 
ton was of masonry, the rest being of wood; and 
some fragments of wood were found on the old 
floor of the orchestra. Behind the stage a corri- 
dor led to a room, decorated with paintings repre- 
senting clothing, swords, lances, shields, and a 
partly unrolled book showing five lines and traces 
of a sixth in cursive script. It seems to have been 
a dressing-room for the actors. Near the theatre 
was a bath of three rooms, one of which was 
provided with suspensurae. 

The theatre is noteworthy for its state of preser- 
vation, some peculiarities of construction, and 
the richness and variety of its decoration. The 
inscription of Volusia, recording the restoration in 
the second century of a structure “‘ vetustate cor- 
ruptum,” shows that a theatre existed in that 
place long before her time. One of the inscrip- 
tions on lead pipes also bears her name, showing 
that she did not limit her benefactions to the 
theatre proper, but extended them to the hy- 
draulic arrangements of the theatre and the adja- 
cent buildings. Another such inscription, of the 
good imperial period, bears the words Darii regis. 
This could hardly be the name of a slave, or of 
an oriental monarch, and the writer assumes that 
it was the name assumed by a rex Nemorensis. 
The coins that were found seem to point to a 
period of activity at Nemi during the latter years 
of the Republic and the early Empire, then‘a 
period of quiet, followed by a revival in the third 
and fourth centuries of our era. The small size 
of the theatre is remarkable; it is much smaller 
than the usual public theatres, or even than the 
private theatre in the Villa of Hadrian. This 
fact, taken in connection with its location in the 
grove sacred to Diana and other considerations, 
lead the writer to conjecture that it was used for 
the mortal combat of the rex Nemorensis with his 
would-be successor, fought in the presence of a 
small and select company: the judges, magis- 
trates, persons connected with the sacred rites of 
the nemus Aricinum, and other privileged spec- 
tators. The writer suggests that Diana Aricina 
was later identified with Isis, and that after the 
duel of the rex Nemorensis fell into disuse the 
theatre was used for representations of the myth 
of Hippolytus-Virbius; also that the ships in 
the lake, which after being abandoned were 
anchored directly opposite the sacred area, were 
related to the annual ceremony of the ship of Isis, 
which was consecrated to the goddess and sent out 
to sea at Ostia. 
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Sundial at Nemi.—In Not. Scav. vii (1931), pp. 
306-309, M. Bosto presents a careful study of the 
sundial found at Nemi, finding it so badly de- 
signed as to defy reconstruction, and to make it 
impossible to determine precisely what the in- 
tentions of its maker were. When it worked, 
it must have worked badly. 

Discoveries at Chiusi—In Not. 
(1931), pp. 196-236, D. Levi reports discoveries 
at Chiusi. The project of a “‘strada archeolog- 
ica,’ leading from Chiusi past the most important 
Etruscan tombs of that city, was initiated by the 
investigation of the entire zone of Poggio Renzo, 
begun towards the end of 1927. Near the tomba 
delle Scimmia, a tomb of unusual form was opened 
with remains of paintings which were damaged by 
a violation of the tomb about 1925, as is indicated 
by the finding of a medal of Pope Leo XII of 
about that date. It is believed that with pa- 
tience the original appearance of the paintings 
can be restored. At the back of the interior 
chamber is a pit of more than 23 m. in depth, 
connected with the chamber by a sloping tunnel 
(1.20 m. in diameter at its entrance, but gradually 
diminishing in size), which has been identified as 
a pozzo sacrificale. A number of small objects 
and fragments came to light, including a small 
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gold plate (0.031 by 0.032 m.) in the form of a 
horseshoe and ornamented with a female figure 
holding with extended arms two horses in heraldic 
posture; and a scarab in sardonyx with a represen- 
tation of Eros carrying the dead body of Memnon. 

Excavations were also carried out on the slope 
and on the top of Poggio Renzo and in the region 


called Bagnolo. At the latter place numerous 
fragments of tufa were found, identified as parts 
of xoana, related to a series already discovered at 
Chiusi and in other parts of Etruria. 

Discoveries at Milan.—In Not. Scav. vii (1931), 
pp. 165-175, A. Levi reports the discovery during 
the construction of the new Palazzo degli Uffici 
del Comune in Milano of remains of Roman 
buildings, small objects, including inscriptions, 
and a small bronze statera with different kinds of 
notation on opposite sides of the hasta. It 
weighed up to five or ten pounds, according to 
which of its two hooks was used to suspend it. 

Excavation in Picenum.—In Not. Scav. vii 
(1931), pp. 176-191, U. Reuin1 reports on ex- 
cavations in thé Pianello di Genga and Gola del 
Sentino in Picenum, resulting in the discovery of a 
prehistoric sepulcretum with fragments of pottery 
and small objects in terracotta. 
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Roman tomb at Montale Agliana.—In Not. 
Scav. vii (1931), pp. 192-193, Nora Nrert reports 
the discovery of a Roman tomb at Montale 
Agliana in Etruria, in the district called Poggio 
Vizzano. 

Inscribed Lead Missile—In Not. 
(1931), pp. 194-195, P. Ravecar reports the 
finding at Pitigliano (Statonia) of a lead missile 
inscribed with Statnes for Statones, or Statonenses, 
similar to the one found by R. Mancellini in that 
region and published by G. Pellegrini in Atene e 
Roma, ii (1899). 

Excavation at La Mandriola.—In Not. Scav. 
vii (1931), pp. 3-13, E. GuisLanzonr tells of the 
discovery of objects of the neolithic and bronze 
ages at La Mandriola, about two kilometers from 
the Porta Vittorio Emanuele of Padua, and at 
Vigonza near the kiln of Perage on the left of the 
railroad to Venice. He also reports the unearth- 
ing of Roman buildings and a funerary inscription 
at the station of Montegrotto. 

Explorations at Cortona.—In Not. Scav. vii 
(1931), pp. 33-44, A. Nepp1 Mopona gives an 
account of explorations at Cortona in Etruria, 
undertaken to study the structure of the walls 
and gates of the city and citadel and complete 
their circuit. The results are shown in cuts 
and a plan. 

Mosaic at Avella.—In Not. Scav. vii (1931), 
pp. 310-312, P. Mineazzini publishes a mosaic 
found at Avella in 1921. It represents the slaying 
of Laios, a rare subject, found besides only on a 
red figured Attic vase of about 460 B.c. and on the 
cover of a sarcophagus in the Lateran, with which 
the mosaic agrees in its treatment of the myth. 
The writer dates it not much later than the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, from an original of the 
latest Hellenistic times. 

Mosaics at Aquileia.—In Not. Scav. vii (1931), 
pp. 125-138, G. Brusin publishes a number of 
Roman and Christian mosaics found at Aquileia. 

Tombs at Oderzo.—In Not. Scav. vii (1931), 
pp. 138-142, E. GuisiaNzon!I gives an account of 
the discovery of tombs at Oderzo, and of a number 
of inscriptions and inscribed cinerary urns from 
Concordia. 

Discoveries at Padua.—In Not. Scav. vii (1931), 
pp. 138-160, E. GuisLaNzoni reports various 
discoveries in the city of Padua. In digging the 
foundations of the building for the R. Istituto- 
Scuola Commerciale in the via Leonio Contro, 
there were found pavements of huts, and pottery 
belonging to the first Iron Age. In the quarter 
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of S. Lucia, the area bounded by the vie del 
Falcone, di Calatafimi, del Volto and dei Musa- 
ragni was excavated to a depth of 6 m. in the 
construction of the Palazzo dell’ Economia. At 
the corner of the first two streets at a depth of 
4.30 m., part of a Roman road came to light, 
running northwest and southeast, paved with 
polygonal blocks of basalt and dating from the 
end of the first, or the beginning of the second, 
century; east of the Palazzo, at a depth of 4 m., 
part of a second road was found, running parallel 
to the other at a distance of 50 m., and having a 
part of the crepido preserved. In the construction 
of the former road a fine brick wall, running north 
and south for 18 m., had been destroyed; and the 
building of the wall destroyed one or more tombs 
containing fragments of pottery of the third 
Atestine period. In the via Cesarotti, opposite 
the north side of the Basilica del Santo, a stone 
cippus came to light with the figure of a horse, 
and below it, in letters of the first century, the 
epitaph of a racehorse: Aegypto introiugo primo. 
In the via degli Eremitani, opposite No. 13, was 
found part of an inscribed lead pipe belonging to 
a hitherto unknown public aqueduct of Padua; 
in the piazza degli Eremitani a subterrarean en- 
trance to the amphitheatre; and in the via 


Tiziano Aspetti about 80 m. of a Roman road, 
paved with polygonal blocks of basalt. 


Naples. Torso from Fuorigrotta.—In Not. 
Scav. vii (1931), pp. 346-347, P. Mineazzint 
reports the discovery, at Fuorigrotta, of a marble 
torso in a cuirass and chlamys. The part pre- 
served is 1.50 m. in height, so that the statue must 
have been twice natural size. The writer dates it 
near the end of the second century. 

Discoveries Near Naples.—In Not. Scav. vii 
(1931), pp. 348-360, P. Mineazzini reports vari- 
ous discoveries: at Sant’ Angelo in Formis 
(Capua), a small bit of a Roman road, remains of 
buildings, and a late necropolis with a few in- 
scriptions; at Bacoli, near the Castello di Baia, 
the remains of a Roman villa. As its date he 
suggests the last days of Pompeii; it does not seem 
to have been repaired in the following centuries. 
At Positano (Prov. of Salerno) the remains of a 
Roman villa, first discovered in the early part of 
1921 (v. Duhn, Arch. Anz. 1921, col. 127), were 
examined, with the result of finding that it is a 
very extensive structure, going back to the re- 
publican period, and destroyed during the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in 79 a.p. It is suggested that 
Positano derived its name, not from an assumed 
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sanctuary of Poseidon, but from the villa of a 
Positus. Other names of towns derived from 
personal names in the same peninsula are cited; at 
Pozzuoli, near Lake Avernus, a tunnel was found 
1.15 m. in height and 0.75 m. in width. 

The Cave of the Cumaean Sibyl.—Not far from 
the great gallery which traverses Mount Cuma 
for 200 metres, Amedeo Maiuri has recently dis- 
covered a second passage which he believes to be 
the true cave of the Sibyl. It is trapezoidal in 
shape, about 120 metres in length, illuminated by 
twelve lateral passages prolonged to the side of the 
hill, through which daylight enters. The passage 
leads to a small cella, the actual shrine. The 
galleries and cella are now cleared, and the work- 
manship is seen to be Greek. (A. Marurt, in 
Illustrated London News, Oct. 22, 1932, p. 625. 
See also Boll. dell’ Assn. Int. Stud. Mediter., Aug.— 
Sept. 1932, pp. 21-29.) 

Discoveries at Catania.—In Nof. Scav. vii 
(1931), pp. 367-372, G. Lisertini reports the 
discovery at Catania, in the via Crescenzio 
Galatola, of a mosaic pavement ad opus segmen- 
tatum in various colors, and two inscriptions; and 
in the via Androne of architectural fragments and 
four inscriptions. 

Topography of Enna.—In Not. Scav. vii (1931), 
pp. 373-379, P. Orsi tells of a preliminary study 
of the topography of ancient Enna. Genuine 
classical remains are rare, but the masonry of-the 
so-called Casa di Cicerone shows indications of 
great antiquity. Traces of a defensive wall were 
found, and other interesting discoveries were 
made, including inscriptions and a fine female 
head in terracotta, probably of Demeter, which 
the writer dates at about 400 B.c. Enna has an 
elevation of 1000 m., and its spring is a full month 
later than that of Taormina. The beautiful 
flowery meadows celebrated by Ovid, Claudian 
and others are idealistic and copied from a much 
earlier source, perhaps Timaeus. The flowery 
meadows were in the valley of the Lago di Per- 
gusa, much lower down. (Cf. McIver, Greek 
Cities in Italy and Sicily, p. 223.) 

Discoveries in Sicily.—In Not. Scav. vii (1931), 
pp. 395-404, P. Marconr tells of finds in various 
parts of Sicily: At Palermo, in the via Roma, the 
construction of new buildings brought to light 
sporadic traces of the Roman and Punic periods, 
and a prehistoric tomb, showing the existence of a 
prehistoric settlement within the area of the 
modern city. At Segesta (Trapani), on the east- 
ern slope of the hill on which the temple stands, 
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a late necropolis was found; and in the ruins of 
the city near the theatre, a Greek inscription of 
the beginning of the third century B.c., referring 
to the same building as the one in J.G. xiv, 291; 
S.G.D.I. 5190. but of an earlier date. Both men- 
tion an Artemidorus; they were perhaps father 
and son. On the western slope of Monte Barbaro 
a mound of prehistoric material was found, but 
not explored. At S. Margharita Belice (Agri- 
gento) four prehistoric tombs were found, with 
pottery showing a similarity with that found in the 
northern part of the island from Palermo to 
Boccadifaleo, Capaci and Carini. At Feudo 
Narbone, between Agrigento and Palma Monte- 
chiaro, a hoard of coins, mostly silver but one of 
electrum and one of bronze, was found by a 
goatherd in 1929. Many of them, perhaps all, 
were recovered and are now in the Museo Na- 
zionale of Palermo. Some are Greek, others 
so-called Punico-Sicilian. 

Archaeology in Sardinia.—In Not. Scav. vii 
(1931), pp. 45-123, A. TARAMELLI reports on 
recent work in Sardinia; the exploration of the 
uraghic sanctuary of the Abini, in the territory 
f Teti. Various votive offerings were found, in- 


cluding a bronze statuette of a warrior bearing a 
shield (80 mm. in height), a slightly larger stat- 


uette of a woman carrying an offering, fragments 
of animals, votive daggers, etc. The nuraghic 
settlement of Surbale, consisting of over forty 
dwellings, was also explored and a dozen huts 
examined and described. No traces of Roman or 
Punic occupation were found; the village seems 
to have been a post for the guard of the pass of 
Surbale. At Senorbi (Cagliari) a pre-Roman 
tomb was uncovered, with a sword, 0.54 m. in 
length, and fragments of bronze plates, probably 
forming part of the armor of a proto-Sardinian 
warrior. At Urzulei (Nuoro) in the grotto “Sa 
Domu e s’Orcu,”’ there were found a bronze axe 
(26 cm. long) and a votive statuette (10 cm. high) 
representing a seated woman holding in her lap 
a wounded warrior, probably her son. At 
Perdasdefogu a hoard of 764 coins of the Cartha- 
ginian epoch was found, in part minted in 
Carthage and Sicily, but mainly in the Punic 
cities of Sardinia. There were two of Mauretania, 
restruck on Punic coins, and a number of Romano- 
Campanian and Roman coins of the Republican 
period, and money of the Roman Empire. At 
Irgoli (Nuoro) a hoard of Roman imperial denarii 
was found, ranging from Trajan to Alexander 
Severus, among which were a few rare spccimens. 
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In Cagliari a fragmentary inscription of the 
Christian era was found near the church of SS. 
Cosmo e Damiano. At Porto-Torres a tomb of 
the Imperial period was found with a gold 
bracelet having an external diameter of 112 mm. 
and an internal of 71, and 32 mm. in height, and 
14 silver denarii from Caracalla to Gallienus. 
The remains of the building from which came the 
Byzantine inscription noticed in Not. Scav. 1928, 
p. 256, were investigated, and in the area of the 
ancient Turris Libyssonis eleven Roman inscrip- 
tions and one in Greek were found. The most 
interesting was a dedication by Gnaeus Cornelius 
Cladus to Isis, inscribed on a marble cippus 
decorated with symbolic figures: on the front, a 
serpent with a female head adorned with a lotus 
blossom, and on the sides, a crocodile and a dog 
with a lotus blossom on its head. Nearby was 
found a headless figure, apparently representing 
Isis. 

Etymology of ‘“‘Templum.”—In Rém. Mitt. 
xlvii (1932), pp. 95-121, Streran WerNsTocK dis- 
cusses “‘Templum,”’ particularly with reference to 
the etymology of the word. The current deriva- 
tions are from * tem- (temno), in the sense of 
“‘separation,” or of the “cutting” of the decu- 
manus by the cardo; or from I.E.* temp-, 
‘stretch, extend.”’ Weinstock adopts the for- 
mer, deriving templum from tem-lo-m as exem- 
plum-from ex-em-lo-m, but with the meaning of 
“‘cut off’’ (wood). Its first meaning was “‘beam”’ 
or “‘board,”’ from which templum came to mean a 
building (one may compare tabularium from 
tabula). It also unquestionably had the sense of 
a field for observation, and this meaning Wein- 
stock derives from the original one of a building. 
He believes that unnecessary confusion has been 
caused by K. O. Muller’s theory of the Limitation 
of the temple, which rests on a misreading of 
limitibus for liminibus (Agrim. 167 L). 

Excavations at Rome.—In Not. Scav. vii (1931), 
pp. 313-345, P. RomMANELLI reports the results 
of excavations between the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, the Lungotevere degli Altovite and the 
via Paola. The most important discovery was 
that of new fragments of the proceedings of the 
ludi saeculares of Septimius Severus in the year 
204 a.p., about 120 in all. They join fragments 
v and vii on p. 3246 of vol. vi of the C.I.D., with 
the exception of four small pieces, which cannot 
be connected with one another or with the rest of 
the inscription as preserved. The new part be- 
gins with the list of matrons who took part in the 
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sacrifice before the temple of Juno and adds 
numerous interesting details. It shows that the 
hymn was sung twice. After the ceremony on the 
Palatine a procession traversed the Via Sacra and 
the Forum, and passing through the Arch of 
Severus mounted to the Campidoglio, where the 
hymn was repeated before the temple of Jupiter. 
The lusus Troiae, which formed a part of the 
ceremony of Claudius, but not of that of Augus- 
tus, was performed. The youths who took part in 
it received lances arge(nteas), which the writer 
suspects of being an error for lanceas. The in- 
scription is marked by prolixity, an abundance of 
details, terms unknown to Augustan Latin, and 
numerous errors. The excavations also threw 
light on the topography of the region, and re- 
vealed numerous fragments of sculpture, eight of 
which belonged to one monument, of the time of 
Severus, dealing with the myth of Mars and Rhea 
Silvia; and four other inscriptions. 

Composition of the Res Gestae.—In Sitzungsb. 
d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. in Berlin, xi (1932), pp. 
225-248, Utrich discusses the Res 
gestae divi Augusti as known to us in the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum and the Monumentum 
Antiochenum. He inclines to the opinion of 
those who, with Ernst Kornemann, believe that 
this list of Augustus’ achievements, which was to 
be set up before his Mausoleum, was not written 
in one draft at or shortly before the death of 
Augustus but in various instalments in the course 
of his career. Even Mommsen in 1865 had no- 
ticed that in §15 of the inscription the triumphale 
congiarium of B.c. 29 interrupted the chronological 
order of the congiaria plebis of 5 B.c. and 2 B.c. 
and therefore regarded the latter as an addition 
due to a revision. Kornemann first dated the 
original draft as late as 12 B.c., but later carried it 
back to 23 B.c. and finally to 29 B.c., limiting this, 
however, to §§1-4. Wilcken regards it as very 
improbable that at such an early date (the 
Mausoleum was built in 28) an Index rerum 
gestarum could have been even projected and, if 
this had been the case, such achievements as the 
conquest of Egypt would have been included. 
After presenting evidence of certain other inser- 
tions and additions he discusses at considerable 
length the reference in §26 to Germany: Gallias et 
Hispanias provincias, iltem Germaniam qua clau}dit 
oceanus a Gadibus ad|ostium Albis fluminiis 
pacavi, in which the emendations are made certain 
by the Greek text. On the basis partly of the 
order of the words Gallias et Hispanias . . . item 
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Germaniam, and of certain historical considera- 
tions, including the defeat of Varus, he is con- 
vinced that the reference to Germany is one of the 
most certain additions to the original draft of the 
res gestae. His article closes with an excursus on 
the auctoritas and potestas of Augustus and what 
he regards as Mommsen’s misconception of the 
latter. (In §34, which he regards as originally 
intended to close the Index, he construes quoque 
as agreeing with magistratu (quéque) and not as 
intensifying the preceding mihi (quoque).) 

Plautius Silvanus and Tacitus.—In R. Et. Anc. 
xxxiv (1932), pp. 189-158, Pumirpre Fasia 
thinks that the achievements of Tiberius Plautius 
Silvanus Aelianus in Moesia as recorded in his 
Tiburtine epitaph are of sufficient importance to 
have been recorded by Tacitus in his Annales. 
He says: “‘Pour que cette hypothése soit infini- 
ment vraisemblable, il suffit qu’elle soit possible,” 
and proceeds to show that it is possible that these 
deeds were recorded in a missing book (XVII) of 
the Annales. He recalls that Tacitus when re- 
cording events outside of Rome often turns to 
events that are not of tremendous import; that in 
regions near to Plautius Silvanus’ field he has in 
four passages recorded events of less importance 
than those connected with Silvanus’ legation. He 
goes on to prove that events connected with the 
end of his mission in Moesia fal] in the years that 
immediately follow the events that close the 
Annales as we have them (66-68 A.p.) and that, 
even if this be not the case, Tacitus often masses 
events separated chronologically. The question 
of the dates between which Silvanus was legatus 
in Moesia is entered into quite fully, and it is 
suggested that his sending of supplies of grain to 
Rome may well have been at the end of this period. 
The last part of Fabia’s article treats of the ante- 
cedent probability that the Annales consisted of 
three series of six books each: Books I-VI, 
Tiberius; Books VII-XII, Gaius and Claudius; 
Books XIII-X VIII, Nero. What the. missing 
books may have contained is sketched in a general 
way in the last pages of the article. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


Early City Wall of Rome.—In Rém. Mitt. xlvi 
(1931), pp. 154-158, ARMIN VON GERKAN presents 
a study of the course of the early Roman city- 
wall from the Capitol to the Aventine. After 
preliminary remarks about the unreliability of 
purely literary sources in the study of topography, 
he gives the various theories of the course of the 
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wall and the location of its gates, illustrated by 
Abb. 1. He regards the assumption of a wall of 
the Regal Period of the same extent as the 
Republican wall as an anachronism. He believes 
that. the city wall did not run along the bank of 
the Tiber, but that the river had separate forti- 
fications. Following the suggestions of C. Bun- 
sen (in E. Platner, Beschr. d. Stadt Rom, 1830, 647 
ff.), A. Piganiol (Mél. 1909, 103 ff.) and H. M. R. 
Leopold (Meded. 1926, 49 ff.), he places the wall 
farther inward. It left the Capitoline at the 
Porta Carmentalis, which he puts on the Vicus 
Jugarius, on which, within the walls, also stood 
the temples of Fortuna and of Mater Matuta. 
The wall did not run to the river, as most topog- 
raphers assume, reaching it halfway between the 
and the Aemilius, but 
The southern end of the 


Pons Fabricius Pons 
towards the Palatine. 
wall was the Porta Trigemina, which he locates, 
not at the entrance of the Via Ostiensis, but farther 
inland, on a street leading northward from the 
Aventine. The Porta Flumentana was not on 
the bank of the Tiber, but on the Vicus Tuscus at 
the foot of the Palatine, and got its name, not 
from the river, but from the water which at that 
time covered the Forum Boarium (Abb. 2). 
Hence the wall did not connect the Aventine with 
the Capitoline, but ran close at the foot of the 
Palatine, which took its place for a considerable 
distance. In Abb. 7 he shows the course of the 
wall as he understands it, with the position of 
its gates. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Pompeian Houses.—In Rém. Mitt. xlvi, pp. 
198-304, under the title of “Pertica Pom- 
peiorum,” A. Ippe. offers an elaborate investiga- 
tion of the constant changes in the houses and 
public buildings of the city, fully illustrated with 
cuts and plans. He believes that in order to 
understand the beginnings and development of 
the city, it is necessary to study the older street 
system and to distinguish between earlier and 
later houses and walls. He regards his investiga- 
tion, which does not include Roman times, as 
preliminary to further study. The subject ‘is 
aptly illustrated by photographs of similar 
changes in the modern city of Taranto, ancient 
Tarentum. “The oldest Pompeii was in the 
southern corner of the present city, bounded per- 
haps by the Strada dei Teatri, Vico del Lupanare, 
Strada degli Augustali and the Vico dei Sopras- 
tanti. The Forum Triangulare lay outside of the 
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oldest settlement, which was later surrounded by 
a great wall, contemporary with the Forum 
Triangulare and the Doric temple. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Forum Stele—In Philologus, I\xxxvi 
(1931), pp. 460-491, Jon. Srrovx presents a new 
reconstruction, partly in opposition to that of F. 
Ribezzo (Neapolis, i), of the inscription of the 
Forum Stele, as regulations for the rex sacrorum: 
that attendants are to be provided for him at 
public expense, but he is to hire at his own expense 
the team to take him to the comitium. 

In Klio, Beiheft 27 (1932), pp. 1-58, F. Laurer 
gives an account of an unpublished treatise on the 
same inscription by the late P. Graffunder, who 
made of it a document of the first Tarquin, dealing 
with the doubling of the centuries of equities, and 
adds an essentially unfavorable critique; to which 
he adds a more favorable account of Stroux’s 


attempt. This is immediately followed by E. 


Goldmann’s reconstruction (ib., pp. 59-90) as a 
statement of penalties for interference with the 
annual festival conducted by the rex sacrorum, 
either by filth (sordes) or by blocking the street 
with a team. 

Inscriptions from Northern Italy.—In 


Not. 
Scar. vii (1931), pp. 14-33, R. AurtcemMa pub- 
lishes a milestone at Campogalliano (Modena) 
with the name of the emperor Julian, and on the 
opposite side a fragment of an inscription perhaps 
referring to Magnus Maximus and Flavius Victor. 
Also, at Lugo, a funerary inscription; at Bologna 
two funerary inscriptions; at Brisighella a mile- 
stone of the via Faventina in the parish church of 
San Giovanni Baptista in Ottavo, which takes its 
name from the column which marks the eighth 
mile on that road. The inscription, which has 
been noted by local writers, including A. Metelli 
(Storia di Brisighella, Part i, vol. i, p. 81), has been 
recut with some slight modifications, and was 
somewhat misread by Metelli; it has not been 
included in the C. J. L., but it is regarded as 
genuine by Aurigemma; at Rimini three Latin 
inscriptions, one of which is the gravestone of a 
nummularius with a relief showing his mensa, or 
bank, in the form of six rows of twelve discs, 
representing coins. It dates from the end of the 
republic or the beginning of the empire and has 
vivos as a nominative form; and at Sarsina in 
Umbria a funerary inscription, apparently metri- 
cal, found in the bed of the river Savio and a frag- 
mentary inscription found on the hill of Romanag- 
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nano, a little more than two kilometers east of 
Sarsina. 

Wall-inscriptions at Puteoli—In Not. Scav. vii 
(1931), pp. 367 ff., I. Seosso publishes four wall 
inscriptions found at Pozzuoli, on the old via 
Campana. Three are painted in red and one is 
traced with charcoal; one of them mentions the 
Daphnenses, inhabitants of the famous suburb of 
Antioch on the Orontes, an addition to the list of 
Orientals known at Puteoli. 

Civitas Lexoviorum.— In R. Et. Anc. xxxiv 
(1932), pp. 159-181 (map), R. Doran o, after dis- 
cussing the question as to how far the boundaries 
of the civitates of ancient Gaul coincide with those 
of the church dioceses, which in 4 general way 
succeeded them, treats in detail of the limits of 
the Civitas Lexoviorum and its growth through 
the addition, to south and west, of portions of 
other dioceses. He begins by listing the ancient 
references to the Lexovii: five citations in Caesar, 
two in Strabo, one in Ptolemaeus (who refers to 
their metropolis, Novpayos), and one in the 
Notitia Provinciarum. The Actes du _ concile 
d’ Orléans of the years 538, 541, and 549 first men- 
tion a bishop of Lisieux. A milestone, discovered 
in 1804 at Frénouville, records distances from 
Noviomagus, and many coins bear the words 
Lexoviati and Lexovium. He describes the bound- 
aries of the civitas as follows: To the north the 
sea and the estuary of the Seine; to the northeast 
the Seine separates the Lexovii from the Caletes 
(thus Caesar, and Pliny a century after him state 
that the Seine separates the Gauls from the Bel- 
gians) not, as some have maintained, the Risle. 
Doranlo insists that rivers, such as the Risle, do 
not make boundaries and that in this case it was 
the swamps and forests of the lower Seine that 
made the real barrier in this direction. To the 
southeast were the Aulerci-Eburovices who 
reached as far to the north as the confluence of the 
Risle and the Charentonne near the Lexovian 
town Breviodurum; here the boundary line as- 
cends the Risle for a short distance, but soon 
strikes off in a southwesterly direction toward the 
Charentonne which it reaches near Montreuil. 
The line then loses contact with the Eburovices 
and turns west toward Vimoutiers. Place-names 
along this line suggest that forests and waste- 
lands that have since disappeared before growth in 
population, and modern agriculture, formed real 
barriers in ancient times. From Vimoutiers, 
dividing in the middle the land between the Vie 
and the Dives, until these rivers unite, it follows 
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the latter to its mouth in a generally northern 
direction. Along this south and west border lay 
the Essuvii, who were later divided into the 
Baiocasses, the Viducasses, and the Saii. Some 
scholars have maintained that no such people as 
the Essuvii ever existed, and that in the three 
passages in Caesar where they are mentioned the 
word Lexovii should be read. Doranlo discusses 
these passages fully and shows that the change of 
reading would make nonsense of Caesar’s 
narrative. 


SPAIN 


Coinage of Spain.—The coinage of the province 
of Hispania Citerior has been studied by GrorcE 
F. Hix, the newly appointed Director of the 
British Museum in Num. Notes and Monographs, 
No. 50, in what he calls probably the last piece of 
numismatic work that he will put his name to. 
If his statement is true, it is much to be regretted. 
This monograph does not fall behind his numerous 
other articles in carefulness of presentation and 


acuteness. As the writer intimated, it covers 


about two-fifths of the entire work on the coinage 
of Spain, which will be completely covered by the 
forthcoming British Museum Catalogue. 


BULGARIA 


Thracian Fibulae.—The author reviews a type 
of fibula of which many specimens have been 
found in Thrace and three in Rumania. They 
have a certain similarity to the Certosa-fibulae of 
Italy, and they differ from the Hallstatt and La- 
Téne fibulae in shape. Four minor variants have 
been made in the type, but they seem to have 
been a definite development on Thracian soil. 
(V. Mixovy, in Bull. de ’Instit. Arch. Bulg., Vol. 
VI, 1930-31, pp. 170-182.) 

Mound Cemeteries near Lovec and Teteven.— 
V. Mixov describes some cemeteries or collections 
of little mounds near Lovec and Teteven which 
seem to date from the later Hallstatt period. One 
of these was empty and seemed to have been a 
cenotaph. Some interesting articles were found 
in the graves. It seems certain that none of these 
cemeteries were used after the fourth century 
B.c. (Ibid., pp. 153-179.) 

Grave Finds from Duvanli—Iv. de- 
scribes the excavation of two tumuli near the vil- 
lage of Duvanli, about 25 km. from Plovdiv. The 
first, the largest tumulus of the group, the Bashova 
Tumulus, was 6 m. in height and 35 m. in diam- 


eter. In the middle of the tumulus was a beehive 
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pit, 2.20 m. in diameter and 2. m. deep. The 
grave itself was sunk a little below the basis of the 
tumulus 3 x 2 m., with stone walls and covered by 
a wooden roof. The bones had been burned, and 
the ashes and remains were in a silver cup. 
Among other objects were an omphalos-cylix 
with gilded decorations, representing apobatai. 
The name of the possessor AAAAAEME is on 
the silver objects: There is also an Attic red- 
figured hydria with representations of the Dios- 
curi. In the second tumulus, the Mushovitsa 
tumulus, there was found on the top a late Roman 
grave with a skeleton and a few objects. Below 
were found large parts of a skeleton, as if there 
had been a partial burial. The grave was not 
built up around it. Among the objects found 
grouped around the skull were: a golden breast- 
plate with sixteen stylized birds, three fibulae of a 
Thracian type, an Attic black-figured amphora 
representing Theseus and Procrustes on one side 
and a Dionysiac scene on the other, three glass 
oenochoae, seven small alabaster bottles, etc. In 
both tumuli the bulk of the objects seem to be 
imports from Greece, although several of them are 
obviously of native manufacture. The first 
grave can be assigned to the end of the fifth cen- 
tury; the second to the end of the sixth or the 
beginning of the fifth. (Zbid., pp. 1-44. Pub- 
lished also in Jb. Arch. I. xlv, 1930, pp. 281 ff.) 

An Ancient Tumulus at Dalboki, Staro-Zagora. 
—Prof. Frtov summarizes the finds made near 
Staro-Zagora in 1879 by a Russian Lieutenant, 
N. P. Klyauzov, and published in the next year by 
the Russian scholar, V. Prokhorov. The articles 
have since disappeared, except one cup which is 
now in the Hermitage. Among other objects 
found was a gold breastplate of the general 
Thracian-Macedonian type and other gold, silver 
and clay articles. The grave seems to have dated 
from the second half of the fifth century. Many 
of the objects were of Greek origin, but the gen- 
eral type of object found was typical of the 
Thracian tombs of this period. (Jbid., pp. 
45-56.) 

Archaeological Notes from the Region of the 
Black Sea.—K. Suxorpit (1) locates the ancient 
Kpovvoi not at Dionysopolis-Balchik, but on the 
site of the modern village of Ekrene, north of 
Odessos-Varna. (2) He describes in greater 
detail a grave find from Dionysopolis-Balchik, 
already mentioned in the Osterr. Jahresh. xv, 
1912, Beibl., pp. 102-134, and also in the Mitt. 
der arch. Gesell. in Varna, v, 1912, pp. 47-64. 
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The outstanding work is a bronze krater with 
relief from the story of Iphigenia in Tauris. This 
belongs to the fourth or third century, although 
the grave is probably later. (3) He describes a 
grave find in the district of Sez-sevmes in Varna 
which contained a hydria and an aryballos with 
design in relief. (4) He discusses two Doric 
capitals and a Doric architrave that have been 
found in Varna, and also fragments and ruins of a 
temple on the island of Kirik near Sozopol, prob- 
ably the famous temple of Apollonia. (5) He 
figures five Ionic capitals which were found north 
of Varna on the road to Euxingrad. (Jbid., pp. 
57-88.) 

Grave Mounds at the Village of Endzha.— 
R. Popov describes the excavation of two grave 
mounds near the village of Endzha, 11 kilometres 
from Shumen. Several skeletons were discovered 
in each grave, and in only one case were any 
objects found with the skeleton. The different 
skeletons were in more or less distorted positions, 
with the knees drawn up; and in all except the one 
case where objects were found, the skeletons were 
colored. The uncolored skeleton was found at 
higher level above the original foundation of the 
mound, and was apparently buried later at a time 
when the mound was increased in size. The 
general manner of burial and of coloring reminds 
us of similar mounds found in South Russia, and 
we must consider that the mounds were built by 
strangers from South Russia, probably Scythians, 
who had reached Bulgaria either in peace or war. 
They are the first examples of such burials found 
in Bulgaria, and as such they open new problems 
and new ideas as to movements of people in the 
early days. (Ibid., pp. 89-116.) 

Antique Monuments in Bulgaria.—Gavrit I. 
Kartsarov describes a large number of remains 
that have been recently discovered. These are 
several reliefs of the Thracian Horseman, a 
bronze statuette of Zeus Keraunios, fragments of 
a relief of Mithras, of Zeus Aetophoros, a bronze 
helmet, and other objects. He also describes the 
opening of some graves near Dvata Gerisa. The 
usual objects were found in them, but there were 
also some excellent specimens of lamps. (Jbid., 
pp. 118-134.) 

Ancient Greek Inscriptions from Stara-Zagora. 
—D. P. Dmrrrov publishes some short Greek in- 
scriptions, chiefly from a late period, which are 
preserved in the Museum at Stara-Zagora. In 
one of these there is a mention of the Thracian god 
AbXapxnvds. The comment is made that the 
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Thracian title G@eds A’Aapxnvds is found only 
south of the Stara Planina, the Balkan range. 
North of that the god is called in Greek inscrip- 
tions, Geds (Ibid., pp. 
135-141.) 

A Newly Discovered Military Diploma of 
Vespasian.—Sr. ANDREEV describes a military 
diploma of Vespasian found in March, 1930, about 
5 kilometres from Breznik. It was dated March 
7, 70, and given to a Thracian Dules, son of 
Datus. The diploma was found intact, although 
damaged by peasants, who discovered it. An- 
other peculiarity of the diploma is the fact that 
it has been written in two hands, and the second 
hand begins at the same place on both the inner 
and outer sides of the diploma. (Jbid., pp. 
142-152.) 

N. A. Musumov gives the plans of a Roman 
house which has been discovered along the river 
Devnya (Martsianopoo), along with a great 
number of Roman coins ranging from Marcus 
Antonius to Herenius (251 a.p.). (Zbid., pp. 
263-265.) 

Sr. SteraNnov discusses the three Roman aque- 
ducts near Novae. Two of the three are well 
preserved, but the date of their construction is 
not definitely known. (Ibid., pp. 265-279.) 


D. P. Dimitrov summarizes evidence to show 
that there was in Homer and later definite knowl- 
edge of close relations linguistically and racially 
between the Thracians, Trojans, Phrygians and 


some of the other tribes of Asia Minor. (Jbid., 
pp. 279-281.) 

Kr. MryaTev analyzes a passage in the trans- 
lation by Joh. B. Aufhauser, Das Drachenwunder 
des Heiligen Georg in der griechischen und latein- 
ischen Uberlieferung, and shows that it indicates 
the Turkic origin of the Bulgars. (Jbid., pp. 
281-283.) 

P. D. MryatTev discusses the works of Agaton, 
and draws from them new material for the early 
history of the Bulgars and the Onoguri, whom he 
asserts to be Magyars. (Ibid., pp. 283-286.) 


HUNGARY 


Szentes.—In the Publications of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of the Franz-Josef University in 
Szeged (Vol. VII, pp. 54-60), E. Scnuprrer dis- 
cusses the neolithic remains in the area directly 
between the Tisa and the Kérés. There is a 
large and widely spread neolithic settlement here, 
but there is no evidence as to the length of time it 
existed or what different periods were represented. 
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Szarvas.—In the Publications of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of the Franz-Josef University in 
Szeged (Vol. VII, pp. 61-73), Dr. J. BANNER 
discusses the neolithic finds near Szarvas. He 
points out that these are the most southern 
station of the Biikk culture, and he calls it the 
third stage of the Tisa culture. There are about 
fifteen sites known from which remains of this 
culture have been discovered. 

Ottomany.—In the Publications of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of the Franz-Josef University of 
Szeged (Vol. VI, pp. 163-177), Dr. M. Roska 
discusses the excavations on the castle-hill and 
the fortress of Ottomdny in the valley of the Er. 
The castle-hill was surrounded on its shore side by 
a moat which was deepened on three occasions. 
It is very likely that the centre of the copper and 
bronze age of Europe is to be sought in Hungary, 
although in these excavations we find no signs of 
metal. The site together with that on an island 
in the Er represent the Protoaunjetitz and 
Aunjetitz cultures, but it is too early to decide on 
their full significance. 

The Maros Culture.—In the Publications of the 
Archaeological Institute of the Franz-Josef Univer- 
sity in Szeged (Vol. VII, pp. 1-53), J. BANNER 
gives a complete analysis of the finds in bent 
graves in the Maros-region. At this time there 
seems to have been a fairly definite culture which 
is roughly parallel to Reinecke Periods I and II. 
The bronze work of this period in Central Europe 
was surprisingly uniform, but there was no uni- 
formity in the pottery which changed with great 
rapidity in different areas. Studies in chronology 
are based on the results of the cemetery at Obéba, 
and these can be placed early in the Bronze 
Age. 

The Prehistory of the Seklar Lands.—In a 
reprint from the 50th Jubilee Volume of the Sekler 
National Museum (Cluj-Koloszvar, 1929), Dr. 
Roska Marron reviews the history of the Sekler 
territories with many drawings. Thus in this are 
remains of the Middle Palaeolithic period, and 
several sites of the Upper Palaeolithic, Aurig- 
nacian and Solutrean. In the Neolithic period, 
remains increase, and they are abundant in the 
Bronze Age, especially in connection with depots, 
which are more important than single finds. In 
the first Iron Age, we have a union of Scythian 
and Hallstatt elements. The Scythians entered 
the country in the seventh century B.c. Celtic 
finds are still rare, but they are known from the 
fourth century B.c. This Celtic period is parallel 
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with the Dacian, but as yet no finds of the latter 
are known. 

Piski.—In the Travaux de la Section Numis- 
matique et Archéologique du Musée National de 
Transylvanie @ Kolozsvar (Hungary), 1913, Dr. 
M. Roska describes three Scythian graves which 
were excavated in Piski. The graves were not 
rich, but they owe their chief importance to the 
fact that they confirm the theory of the invasion 
of the Scythians through the valley of the Maros 
River. The Scythian invasion also did not pre- 
vent the maintenance of trade with the southeast, 
and cannot be looked upon as a real catastrophe 
for Transylvania, since this area really served as a 
region for the exchange of commodities. 

Archaeologia Hungarica.— Acta Archaeologica 
Musei Nationalis Hungarici, viii. NANDoR 
Ferticu, Der Zweite Schatz von Szildgysomlyé. 
Budapest, 1932, pp. 73+ XXXII plates. 

We are only now becoming aware of the rich 
finds of gold and enamel that have been made in 
Hungary and the lands further to the east. We 
have in this volume, which is splendidly printed 
and illustrated, a very careful and serious study in 
Hungarian and German of one of these treasures 
which was discovered in Hungary in April, 1889. 
Dr. Fettich, who has published in the same series 
another treasure which was found in almost the 


same place a century earlier, now considers many 


of the details of the two treasures together. The 
first treasure contained many Roman coins and 
medallions, but there was enough non-Roman 
work to connect it on technical grounds with this. 
Dr. Fettich, analyzing the technical details of the 
second treasure and studying the various paral- 
lels in other museums, comes to the conclusion 
that we have here objects which were made in 
South Russia and were then brought into Hun- 
gary by the Ostrogoths, and that the burial of the 
objects can be dated at the end of the fourth 
century. 

The Alféld.—In the Publications of the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of the Franz-Josef University 
in Szeged (Vol. VII, pp. 74-186), M. Parpucz 
lists all the remains of the Roman period that 
have been found so far in the Alféld, the area 
between the Danube and the Tisa. In the first 
three centuries of our era, this territory between 
Dacia and Pannonia did not belong to the Roman 
Empire, but it was bitterly contested in the folk- 
migrations. Thus we find remains from this 
period of the Jazyg-Sarmatians, of the Vandals, 
etc., and many of the graves can be definitely 
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dated by the finding of Roman coins. We see 
that the period was important in this area, and 
that we have hardly made a beginning in tracing 
out the movements of the various groups. 

Unedited Monuments of Largiana.—Em. 
PaNaltescu discusses, in Extract from Anuarul 
Comisunii Monumentelor Istorice, Sectia pentru 
Transilvania (Annual of the Commission for His- 
torical Monuments, Section for Transylvania), 
1930-31 (Cluj, 1932), the monuments which have 
been found in the ruined Roman camp of Largi- 
ana, identified as the present Zutor in the north- 
ern part of the province of Cluj, Transylvania. 
He first takes up a funeral inscription, probably 
of the time of Caracalla (198-217). The im- 
portant part of this inscription is the statement of 
the military rank of the husband of the deceased, 
and the present author supplies N(umerus) 
M(ilitum) O(srhoenorum). If this is correct, we 
can date the monument as we know of the move- 
ment of the Osoerni in Pannonia. 

He next describes an interesting grave monu- 
ment which in general has the same design on 
both sides, a young horseman above, and a female 
figure carrying an apple and a dove. The figure 
of the rider indicates that the deceased was a 
soldier and probably an officer. The goddess 
below is a Graeco-Oriental deity, a syncretism of 
Aphrodite Psychopompe and the Dea Syria. 

A third funeral monument found in Cluj differs 
from the usual type, in that the wife is on the left 
of the husband. The apple and dove and a dog 
are symbols of domestic love and fidelity. For 
the dove, cf. Petronius, Satiricon, lxxi. These 
monuments are more valuable for their revelation 
of civilization than as works of art. 

Remains of Corded Pottery in Hungary.—Dr. 
M. Roska describes, in Extracts from the Publica- 
tions of the Numismatic and Archaeological Section 
of the National Museum of Transylvania at 
Koloszvar (Hungary), No. 2, 1914, an excellent 
specimen of corded pottery, from Buj in the 
county of Szaboles, and fragments of the same 
style from Erésd in the county of Héromszék. In 
a study for parallels to this, the author concludes 
that there was originally real corded pottery in 
Hungary and that it arrived there from the south- 
west of Europe via the Rhine, the Adriatic and the 
Danube valley. 

Calyx-formed Vases of Dimséd.—The same 
author discusses two calyx-formed vases of 
Démsid, which is located on the left bank of the 
Danube near the island of Csepel. The vases 
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from Démsiéd are of a type previously known 
from this island, and are examples of a style which 
spread northward and were later developed in 
Bohemia and Moravia. 


SWEDEN 


Tercentenary of the Riksantikvarieimbetet.— 
The National Archaeological Institute, dating 
from 1630, when Gustavus Adolphus appointed 
two assistants to the Antiquarius Regni, cele- 
brated its tercentenary in November, 1930. In 
1667, the College of Antiquities was founded in 
Uppsala, but was later moved to Stockholm. 
This institution languished, and archaeological re- 
search proper may be said to have begun when in 
1805 N. H. Sjéberg created a Museum of Antiq- 
uities at Lund where Hildebrand was trained, 
who in 1846 founded the State Historical Mu- 
seum, where at his death over 20,000 specimens 
from the Stone Age had been assembled, as well 
as 1600 from the Bronze Age. His son added a 
Mediaeval department to the Museum, and his 
pupil Montelius established the periods of Euro- 
pean prehistory. The present interest in her own 
prehistory Sweden owes to this foundation. 
(Condensed from A. J. Uppvai’s summary of 
the speech of Henrik Schuck, President of the 
Academy, Fornviinnen, 1931.) 


AZERBAIJAN 


Investigation of the Ruins of Kabala.—D. 
Suarirov describes, in Publications of the Society 
for the Investigatiom and Study of Azerbaijan, a 
trip to locate the ruins of Kabala, the capital of 
Albania (Strabo) or Kabalaka (Pliny). The 
party went to a site which still shows traces of the 
ancient name. It is in an easily defensible site at 
the junction of the Kochalan-chay and the Kara- 
chay. There are still preserved four semi- 
circular brick towers and within these are brick 
vaults, etc., which are being torn away for the 
brick by the peasants. There seem to be three 
strata revealed in the banks along the river: (1) 
the stratum of brick that corresponds to the 
towers; (2) below that a stratum of rubble walls 
with bones, etc., and (3) a more highly cultured 
stratum with water pipes from which the water is 
still running. Some pottery was found in trial 
trenches and also some glass beads, iron nails, 
etc. 

Excavations at Yaloylu-Tapa (Nukha district), 
1926.—D. Suartrov describes an expedition into 
the district of Nukha and the excavations of a 


grave on the hill of Yaloylu-Tapa on the bank of 
the Kara-chay River. This was a region in- 
habited by troglodytes. The articles found in- 
cluded a few beads and two bronze rings, and a 
considerable amount of pottery made out of 
black and light clays,—cups and pitchers, some 
with long noses. The works were all rough. 


(Materials of the Azgosmuseum, No. 1.) 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE 
AND MEDIAEVAL 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Byzantine Remains in Syria.—In R. Bibl. xli 
(1932), 2, pp. 237-257 (4 pls.; 1 map; 2 figs.), the 
R. P. F.-M. ABEt contributes his fourth and last 
article on his Exploration du Sud-Est de la Vallée 
du Jourdain, describing the top-most level dating 
from the Byzantine period to the present. He 
finds many evidences of an intense monastic life in 
the Byzantine period and some good examples of 
the art and architecture of the time. 


TURKEY 


Byzantine Trebizond.—So little is left of 
Byzantine secular buildings in Constantinople, 
Salonica, and other European sites, except at 
Mistra near Sparta, that the imposing remains of 
fortifications and palaces of Medieval Trebizond, 
seat of the exiled Greek Comnenes during the 
Latin occupation of Constantinople, 1204-1461, 
are of great interest. It is a magnificent situa- 
tion, the “‘table”’ <rpamefa> descending in three 
levels to the Black Sea on the north and flanked 
by two deep ravines which nearly meet at the 
southern end. The triangular upper level or 
citadel, with sides measuring roughly 230 x 220 x 
140 meters, was entirely covered by the residen- 
tial and official buildings and courts of the palace. 
Walls with their stone window-frames intact, 
but no roofs, still peer over the towering cliff-like 
walls on the east and west, built by*the first 
Comnenus, but devastation at human hands is 
going on, and excavation is needed to determine 
the plans and uses of the various structures. 
(D. T. Rice, J.H.S. lii, 1932, pt. 1, pp. 47-54; 
plan, 7 figs.) 

ITALY 

Catacombs of Cignanain Sicily.—In Not. Scar. 

vii (1931), pp. 404-405, G. Caputo adds to the 


catacombs already known in the province of 
Agrigento (see Fiihrer, and Schultze, Die altchr. 
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Grabst. Sizil., Berlin, 1907, pp. 202-218) a new 
group in the district called Cignana, about five 
kilometers northwest of Palma di Montechiaro. 
The writer believes that the Christian cemetery 
of Cignana did not antedate Constantine, but is 
later than the edict of tolerance of 313. He con- 
jectures that the station of Corconiana, placed by 
the Itin. Antonini thirteen Roman miles east of 
Agrigento, was in that neighborhood. 


BULGARIA 


Excavations in Preslav.— Vv. S. Gospoprnov 
summarizes the excavations which he undertook 
at Preslav in connection with K. Shkorpil in 1927 
and 1928. These concerned the palace, which 
was located near a column which was still stand- 
ing. The throne room was 28 by 19 m. in size. 
In front of the throne room was the column al- 
ready known, and part of a second, and these 
were probably the columns mentioned in the 
inscription of Omortag in 821. Near the northern 
entrance of the palace was found the reservoir, 
and this was connected with a number of pipes 
and conduits. Near this again were discovered 
seven graves, some of which belong to the Second 
Bulgarian Empire when Petar, brother of Asen I, 
lived in the palace. There was also excavated the 
Church of St. Simeon. This was a round church 
with a single apse with a cross-shaped ambon in 
the centre, and columns made of rose-colored 
marble; the roof was supported by 12 marble 
columns; the porch had 4 columns. Later a 
square narthex was added in front of the porch. 
The church was apparently two-storied. Around 
the church $1 graves have been discovered. 
Most have been opened. The pieces of mosaic, 
numbering tens of thousands, are the most im- 
portant of the finds. (Bull. de l’ Inst. Arch. Bulg. 
vi, 1930-31, pp. 183-193.) 

Local Traditions and National Elements in the 
Round Church at Preslav.—_Kr. Mryartev ana- 
lyzes the character of this church and shows the 
influence of local traditions. He points out the 
breakdown of the basilican tradition at this time 
and the development of the round church based 
on the ancient baptistery at Okhrid, the second 
spiritual capital of the country. A study of all 
sources of early Bulgarian architecture showed 
a surprising eclecticism in the earliest times, 
which knew how to develop Hellenistic and 
early traditions and adapt them to the artistic 
and religious needs of the people. (Ibid., pp. 
194-205.) 
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The Bulgarian School in the Byzantine Style.— 
A. RasHENov analyzes certain phases of the By- 
zantine style of architecture and shows how the 
Byzantine art of the second millennium is dom- 
inated by the use of color and the ornamental 
character of the facade. It is true that the use of 
bricks amid courses of stone for purely decorative 
purposes appears as early as the fifth century, but 
we find it well developed in the buildings of the 
first Bulgarian Empire, and it fits in well with the 
general Slavonic artistic sense. The specimens 
at Salonika seem better developed than those at 
Istanbul, and we must consider Slavonic art as an 
important factor in the formation of the later 
Byzantine. That the same tendencies appear in 
Greece is due to the fact that Greece was largely 
peopled at the time by Slavs. Serb art is rather 
an eclectic mixture of Byzantine and Italian 
styles, and so it is really Bulgaria which has 
played an important réle in Byzantine art. 
(Ibid., pp. 206-220.) 


HUNGARY 


Szeged.—In the Publications of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of the Franz-Josef University of 
Szeged (Vol. VII, pp. 205-212), Dr. Karu C. SE- 
BESTYEN discusses the oldest forms of the Church 
of St. Demetrios in Szeged. The first church 
was small with one aisle, a four-cornered choir 
and aclosed apse. In the fourteenth century, the 
church was enlarged to be a basilica. The old 
octagonal tower has been preserved on the de- 
struction of the building as the oldest monument 
of architecture in the Hungarian plain. 

Bankét.—In the Publications of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of the Franz-Josef University in 
Szeged (Vol. VII, pp. 187-204), Dr. J. BANNER 
describes the grave of a horseman and his wife 
together with his horse, which was discovered in 
1931 at Banka (Committee of Arad). The grave 
seems by the horse-trappings to date from the 
period of the Hungarian conquest. The most 
important object discovered was a round mirror of 
white bronze. We cannot be sure whether or not 
there was originally a handle. The mirror is 
decorated with a marine scene of one fish chasing 
a second fish, with a sea plant in the centre. 
Similar mirrors have been discovered in Korea 
and China, and can be dated between the eighth 
and the fourteenth centuries. This grave and 
mirror probably belong to the period of the 
Hungarian conquest, unless it comes from the 
Tartar invasion. 
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RUMANIA 


Iasi.—In Arta si Archeologia (Anul I, pp. 12-16), 
Prof. O. Tarra discusses the thrones and the 
ambon in the Church of Golia at Iasi. The 
thrones of the founders of the Church, Vasile 
Lupu and his wife, Ekaterina, still remain in the 
church and date back to 1661. The representa- 
tions of the two as founders still remain in the 
church also. The ambon shows some Moslem 
influence. The whole interior is decorated with 
gay colors and elaborate designs, producing a 
remarkably bright effect. 


AZERBAIJAN 


The Principality of Derbend in the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries—E. A. Paknomov con- 
siders a long series of coins which were issued by 
Muzaffar b. Muhammed b. Halife, Bekbars b. 
Muzaffar, and Abd-al-melik b. Bekbars, and 
found in the general neighborhood of Derbend. 
By an examination of the scanty records of 
Derbend, Shirvan, etc., he concludes that under 
the above princes or emirs, Derbend became an 
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independent emirate in the third quarter of the 
eleventh century and remained so until it was 
finally conquered by the Mongols. (Izvestiya 
AzGNII (Historical-Ethnographical and Archae- 
ological Section), Vol. I, No. 2. AzGNII (Azer- 
baijan State Institute for Scientific Investiga- 
tion)). 

The Interpretation of the Pahlavi Inscriptions 
of Derbend.—The same author analyzes the 
translation of the Pahlavi inscriptions of Derbend 
made by G. S. Niuberg, and objects to certain 
datings and readings of the inscriptions. 

Coin Hoards in Azerbaijan.—E. A. PakHomov 
traces in general the history of coinage in the 
territory now included in Azerbaijan from the 
early days of the Achaemenian kings, when coins 
were rare, down to the last period before the World 
War, when Russian coins had crowded out all 
other coinage. He also appends to his summary a 
detailed list of hoards and of finds of Azerbaijan 
money in other parts of the U. S. S. R. and in 
foreign countries. (Publications of the Society 


for the Investigation and Study of Azerbaijan, 


No. 3.) 


JOINT EXCAVATION AT TELL BEIT MIRSIM 


As is well known to readers of the Bulletin, the 
School in Jerusalem began its first joint excava- 
tion, in collaboration with President M. G. Kyle 
of the Xenia Theological Seminary, at Tell Beit 
Mirsim in 1926. Since then the undertaking has 
been continued during alternate years, under the 
same auspices, except that Xenia Seminary, now 
merged with Pittsburgh, has become the Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Theological Seminary. This sum- 
mer we carried out our usual biennial program of 
a two months’ campaign in the field, since we have 
learned by experience that a longer summer 
season is not possible, because of the time in- 
variably required for preparation and especially 
for completing the basic plans and records after 
the close of the excavation proper. 

As will be remembered, Tell Beit Mirsim is 
situated about twelve miles southwest of He- 
bron, on a ridge which juts out from the hill 
country into the Shephelah. Being about 1600 
feet above sea level, and open to the west wind, 
our site is far from being unpleasantly hot, and 
there are no mosquitos there in summer. The 
members of the staff enjoyed excellent health, 
aside from one or two cases of imprudent exposure 
to the sun. 

Tell Beit Mirsim is almost unique in the large 
number of strata and phases of occupation which 
may be distinguished in a comparatively shallow 
site, seldom more than four or five meters deep. 
Owing to the fact that the site was more or less 
completely destroyed at least ten times, it is gen- 
erally possible to obtain continuous areas of 
occupation in each period, separated from earlier 
and later occupations by levels of destruction. 
The value of this for archeological chronology is 
evident. We are gradually obtaining a remark- 
ably complete picture of the evolution of culture 
in southern Palestine, from about 2300 B.c. to the 
Babylonian Captivity. For a rapid survey of the 
results of the first three campaigns, the reader 
may turn to Bulletins Nos. 23, 31, 39, as well as to 
the brief synthesis given by the writer in his 
Archeology of Palestine and the Bible (New York, 
Revell, 1932), Chapter II. The final publication 
will appear as volumes of the Annual; Vol. I, The 
Pottery of the First Three Campaigns, was printed 
this summer, as Annual, Vol. XII. Vol. II will 
be devoted to the Bronze Age strata (including 
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the pottery of the fourth campaign), and Vol. IIT 
will describe the Iron Age occupation. The de- 
cision to describe the pottery first was based on 
the importance of this criterion for the chronology 
of the site. Vol. I also contains the alabastra, 
faiences, scarabs, and Hebrew inscriptions found 
in the first three campaigns, because of their 
chronological value. 

Before the beginning of the campaign the 
writer enjoyed the pleasure of making a trip to 
Megiddo and Samaria with Pére Vincent. At 
Megiddo we found that our pottery chronology 
agreed throughout with that of Mr. Guy. At 
Samaria we found the same to be true, on com- 
paring our views with those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Crowfoot and of Dr. Sukenik. In view of the 
apparent uncertainty introduced into the field of 
ceramic chronology by some recent publications 
and debates, it is important to stress this agree- 
ment. During the course of this campaign both 
Professor Fisher and Pére Vincent visited our 
camp and examined the pottéry in detail; agree- 
ment was complete throughout. In the Decem- 
ber Bulletin we shall have occasion to mention 
certain points of disagreement regarding the date 
of pottery from cther sites, as well as to explain 
the reason for such divergence. The just pub- 
lished volume on the pottery of the first three 
campaigns furnishes detailed comparative evi- 
dence for the correctness of our chronology, and 
shows at the same time how homogeneous the 
pottery of Palestine was in most periods. 

In 1930 we had cleared an area of over 1500 
square meters from the top (stratum A) down to 
stratum C (Late Bronze), and had cleared the 
remainder of the D palace in one corner of it. 
This summer we continued clearing this area to 
bedrock. In the northwest a somewhat smaller 
area was cleared, consolidating our excavations in 
this region. Owing to the shallowness of the 
débris here, it was a relatively simple matter to 
dig down to bedrock over the entire area, after 
stratum A had been cleared, planned, and photo- 
graphed. In 1926 we had cleared the top 
stratum of the West Tower, just north of the 
West Gate. This summer we excavated it to 
bedrock, and discovered that there were five dis- 
tinct phases of this tower, all belonging to period 
A (see below). 
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Little new material for strata J (Early Bronze) 
and I (Middle Bronze I, about 2000 B.c. or a little 
later) was obtained. To the former belonged 
quantities of pottery, including some complete 
vases, and numerous flints of the well-known 
Tahdnian (Neuville) type; all was discovered in 
the lowest stratum and in caves in the rock. Up 
to now no certain remains of Early Bronze walls or 
fortifications have been discovered on our site. 
Stratum J was hardly represented at all this year, 
except for some fragments of stone foundations 
and some sherds lying near them. Characteristic 
of this period was the folded wavy ledge-handle 
(called envelope-handle by Mr. Guy). 

Stratum H, on the other hand, was well repre- 
sented by masses of pottery, mostly from caves 
in the rock, as well as by broken stone foundations 
and silos excavated in the hamrd (virgin red 
earth). A massive stone foundation below the 
foundation of the G city wall presumably belongs 
to the city wall of period H. The pottery of 
period H is exceedingly characteristic, and is 
closely parallel to that of the so-called Late 
Canaanite of Jericho, with which it shares fine, 
hard ware and extensive use of incised decoration. 
The most characteristic vase of this period is 
caliciform. The Tahinian flint dies out after 


period H, and is replaced in G and later Bronze 
Age periods by inferior types, mostly sickle edges. 

Strata G and F, though separated by a thorough 
destruction and restoration, belong to the same 
cultural phase, and their pottery is very hard to 
distinguish clearly, except when found in clear 


floor levels. The G city wall was traced for a 
considerably greater distance than was possible in 
1928 and 1930; its construction proved to be 
remarkably homogeneous and its thickness con- 
tinued to be about 3.25 m. A massive tower of 
characteristic Middle Bronze oblong shape was 
uncovered at one point. In period F, the G wall, 
which had suffered greatly in the destruction of G, 
was restored and widened to 3.5C m.; the con- 
struction is markedly inferior. A number of G 
and F houses, mostly in a very bad state of pres- 
ervation, were cleared. Characteristic of period 
G were houses with a large court, in the middle of 
which were one or more round constructions of 
stones and clay, probably used as hearths. The 
house belonging to the court excavated in 1930 
was entirely cleared, but nothing was found in it 
except scraps of pottery, though all the earth was 
sifted. Clay and wood were employed more than 
stone and brick in the building of private houses 
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of this age. A feature of period G was the great 
number of silos, nearly all oval in horizontal 
section, hewn in the hamrd and soft limestone rock. 
The pottery of G-F proved to be more homo- 
geneous than supposed in the third campaign, 
and the difference between H and G is much 
sharper than then believed. A characteristic 
form of carinated vase, generally delicate in form 
and execution, and with very distinctive slip and 
burnishing, which can rarely be confused with 
that of periods E-D, appears first in stratum G, 
and may be dated to the eighteenth century B.c. 
—perhaps also to the nineteenth. Some very 
interesting painted pottery of G-F was also dis- 
covered. To our great disappointment there 
were no scarabs at all before stratum E, proving 
that the scarab seal had not yet come into ordi- 
nary use in southern Palestine. 

The most important discoveries of the fourth 
campaign were reserved for stratum E, about 
which very little had been known before this year. 
Period E, contemporary with the early Hyksos 
Age, proved to have been even richer and more 
interesting than D, which replaced it during the 
late Hyksos Age. The distinctions which we are 
now able to make between the culture of E and D, 
i.e., between the earlier and the later phase of 
Hyksos domination in Palestine, are of the great- 
est significance to the historian, though some-of 
them naturally require confirmation in other sites 
before they can be utilized. 

The most unexpected discovery in this stratum 
was certainly that of a rampart of “beaten 
earth,” terre pisée, in the form of a sloping glacis 
with a thin retaining wall of the same ma- 
terial on the side of the town. Its erection was 
posterior to the destruction of the F city wall, 
against and above the ruins of which it was laid, 
and it was unquestionably abandoned before the 
end of period E, as shown both by the evidence of 
pottery and by the position of the latest E walls 
with reference to it. We have here, therefore, the 
first concrete proof of the barbarian occupation 
of our town in the period of the great “ Hyksos” 
irruption about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury B.c.!. The writer was the first to point out 
the relation of the ramparts in terre pisée to the 
Hyksos movement, and his view, though at first 
opposed by a number of scholars, has now been 
generally accepted, as a result of the excavations 
recently made by du Mesnil at el-Mishrifeh, an- 

1For the approximate date see Annual, Vol. 
XII, § 27. 
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cient Qatna, by Garstang at Tell el-Qedah, 
ancient Hazor, by Petrie at Tell el-Far‘ah, ancient 
Sharuhen (?), and by Welter at Balatah, ancient 
Shechem. This type of fortification arose in the 
plains of Eastern Europe and Turkestan, whence 
it was brought into Western Asia in the eighteenth 
and seventeenth centuries B.c. The classical 
illustrations are the great rectangular earth ram- 
parts of el-Mishrifeh in Syria and Tell el-Yahi- 
diyeh in Egypt.!. It may be added that our E 
stratum is contemporaneous with Tell el- 
Yahidtyeh, as shown by the evidence of pottery. 
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and Asiatic motives, of hieroglyphs and cunei- 
form characters, show that our cylinder is of 
Syrian provenience, and was presumably made in 
Phoenicia. Unhappily, all the characters are 
meaningless, i.e., they were copied from other 
cylinders for purely decorative purpose. To the 
right of the figure with a tiara or helmet are the 
hieroglyphs Y-h-s-t; the form of the reed-leaves is 
the same as in the inscriptions of the princes of 
Byblus from the end of the nineteenth century 
B.c. Around the bareheaded figure are six awk- 
wardly rendered cuneiform characters, two of 


Fic. 1.—HaemaATITE SEAL CYLINDER, ca. 1700 B.c. 


In a num- 


Period E lasted a fairly long time. 
ber of places we found silos containing only E 
pottery, which were later filled, and over which 


were built house walls of the same period. In one 
place we found no fewer than three successive 
floor levels in a meter and a half of débris, all be- 
longing to stratum E. We are, therefore, prob- 
ably justified in assigning a duration of over a 
century to this period. In view of the extremely 
disturbed condition of the country in this age, the 
normal life of a town can hardly have been longer 
than a generation or two, as is certainly true of G 
and F. We do not know yet whether the massive 
stone revetment, resembling that of the “red 
city” of Jericho, was built during E or D, but it 
was presumably during the former period, since 
the rampart of beaten earth can hardly have 
proved a satisfactory defense for long. It is, at 
all events, to the latter part of the history of E 
that we must ascribe the rich inventory of several 
houses in the excavated area. 

The most remarkable object discovered in a 
clear E context was a small hematite seal cylin- 
der, of exquisite execution. The beauty of exe- 
cution and the extraordinary mixture of Egyptian 


1For previous treatments of this subject by 
the writer, see Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., Vol. II, pp. 122 
ff.; Jour. Soc. Or. Res., Vol. X, pp. 245 ff.; Archiv 
fiir Orientforschung, Vol. VI, p. 219. Cf. Olm- 
stead, History of Palestine and Syria, pp. 115 ff. 


which, to the lower right of this figure, evidently 
meant originally “god Naba.” The cuneiform 
reflects the period of the First Dynasty of Baby- 
lon, as does also the position 6f the figures and the 
tiny baboon between them. Baboon, gazelle, and 
heron, all between the standing figures, are re- 
markably well done, with unusual purity and 
economy of line. To the right of the figures are 
two columns of decoration, the first containing 
symmetrically arranged lily heads, the second 
containing ornamental hieroglyphs, the Qeb (or 
si) goose and two Horus falcons. On the left of 
the figures are the ubiquitous ‘ankh signs, which 
became one of the commonest motives on Syrian 
and North Mesopotamian seal cylinders of the 
Late Bronze Age. In several respects our cylin- 
der reminds one of the Atanakh-ilt cylinder, 
discovered by Sellin at Taanach; the latter is 
somewhat earlier, but also considerably cruder in 
execution. Our cylinder is dated by the context 
to the seventeenth century (or earlier), and may 
be considered as an example of the best Syrian 
glyptic art during the age of the great Hyksos 
Empire. The Atanakh-ilf cylinder is in any case 
pre-Hyksos, and probably goes back to the 
nineteenth or twentieth century B.c. 

Next in interest to the cylinder are the scarabs, 
some six of which could be dated with certainty to 
stratum FE, being found in house ruins of that 
period. Of the twenty scarabs found this year, 
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half probably belong to stratum E, while most of 
the remainder belong certainly or probably to 
period D. Two of the E scarabs deserve mention 
here. One is a beautifully carved steatite piece, 


Fic. 2.—Scarass or Stratum E: 1n 
CENTER Is SCARAB OF Yqb. NATURAL SIZE 


in a silver mounting; on it is represented an 
Egyptian griffin with a bird’s head and wings, 
surrounded by meaningless hieroglyphs of the 
*‘Hyksos”’ type. Our scarab provides additional 
evidence that the griffin represented on the battle- 
ax of Amosis I is of Egyptian and not Cretan 
origin, as supposed by some scholars. The second 
scarab bears the carelessly executed inscription, 
“Son of Ré‘, Yqb, given life.” Many scarabs of 
Yqb (sometimes called Ygb-mw) are known, 
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nearly all, like ours, imitations of his genuine 
scarabs. The relation, if any, between the 
Hyksos king Y‘gb-hr (“The god Hr watches 
over”) and our Yqb is obscure, and it is quite 
possible that Yb is a glyptic corruption of the cor- 
rect Y‘qb, Heb. Jacob. In any case, the pro- 
venience of this scarab in our site provides new 
evidence for the view that the Hyksos princes 
bearing Hebrew or other Semitic names antedate 
the rulers of the Khayan and Apophis group. 


Fie. 3.—ScARAB OF 

Stratum E, REpRE- 

SENTING GRIFFIN. 17TH 
C. NaTuRAL S1zE 


The pottery, alabastra, and faiences found in 
the E stratum are exceptionally fine. The pot- 
tery is all characteristic MB II ware, consisting 
largely of beautifully carinated and burnished 
vases, frequently with trumpet foot. The prin- 
cipal difference between EF and D consists in the 
deterioration of form and the great decrease in 
the amount of burnishing. Some imported vases 
of D are, however, just as fine as the pottery of E. 
Piriform (Tell el-Yahiidtyeh) juglets of the best 
type are numerous in E, but become both rare and 
decadent in form during D. 

One of the most interesting points of contrast 
between E and D is that the usual type of house 
in the former seems to have been a modified 
megaron, with three wooden posts, resting on 
stone stylobates, employed to support the roof of 
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Fic. 5.—MEGARON-HOUSE OF Stratum E, LATER ConstTRUCTION E 


AND D. 


the main room, while in the next period an open 


court replaced the megaron. So far at least three 


houses of the megaron type have been cleared in 


stratum E, while several houses of the court type 
are known from D; in one case the same house 
walls were employed, but the megaron was turned 
into a court. Since the megaron (Andrae’s Herd- 
haus) was a northern type, whereas the court 


STYLOBATES ARE MARKED WITH CROSSES 


(Andrae’s Hofhaus) belonged in the south, it 
would appear that there was a stream of influence 
from the north (Syria and Northern Mesopo- 
tamia), which brought new types of house con- 
struction as well as of pottery. Whether this 
southern movement of culture had anything to do 
with the Hyksos must remain obscure for the 
present. 


Fic. 6.—Carvep Bong INuAy FROM Stratum D, ca. 1600 B.c. 
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Stratum D yielded comparatively little of in- 
terest this year, to our great disappointment. 
However, on excavating below the floor level of 
the D palace where we had previously found the 
stele of the serpent-goddess and the Egyptian 
playing pieces, we made some small discoveries 
of importance, notably three fluted gold beads and 
two pieces of carved bone inlay. The latter are 
decorated with representations of running fawns 
which are not without artistic merit, and are very 
interesting as examples of the little-known art of 
Syria and Palestine in the seventeenth century 
B.c. Though these objects were found below the 
floor level of the D palace, they almost certainly 
belong to stratum D, since we were able to show 
that the palace has two phases of construction, 
with slight modifications of plan, accompanied by 
a slight rise of the floor level. The E construc- 
tions through which the foundation walls of the 
palace had been sunk have a considerably lower 
floor level. 

The pottery, scarabs, and other objects of D 
were all characteristic of the late Middle Bronze, 
and parallel to similar material from tombs of the 
late Second Intermediate in Egypt. The shift 
took place in Egypt between the reign of Ameno- 
phis I and that of Tuthmosis IT], i.e., between 1550 


and 1450, so that we cannot, in any case, go below 
the end of the sixteenth century for the close of 
period D. 

Period C yielded little but broken pottery and 


stone foundations. We had supposed, at the end 
of the 1930 campaign, that our C stratum was al- 
most entirely cleared. This year we found that a 
great deal of C débris—nearly two meters in a few 
places—remained. While this débris was singu- 
larly unproductive, for the most part, we were 
able to determine the ceramic character of period 
C,, below the burned level which often separated 
it from C2, much more clearly than hitherto. C, 
is practically identical in its pottery types with 
C2; the number of transitional forms between D 
and C; is much smaller than we had supposed. 
Only in the native painted pottery, which is al- 
most as abundant in C; as in C2, could a certain 
development within C be clearly traced. Many 
hundreds of sherds of base-ring ware and of wish- 
bone-handled bowls were found, belonging to both 
phases of C. Half a dozen Mycenzan sherds, all 
but one very small, and none datable to C;, con- 
trasted sharply with the large number found in 
the upper levels of stratum C in 1930. There is, 
accordingly, no reason to change our previous 
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view that the break between C; and C; is to be 
dated before 1380 B.c. (the end of the reign of 
Amenophis III, whose scarab, in its copper 
setting, was found in C,). As is well known, the 
wholesale importation of Agean pottery into 
Egypt began in the reign of Amenophis ITI, but a 
certain lag (hardly over a generation, at that 
period) may be admitted for Palestine. The most 
interesting object from this stratum was the 
missing forepaw of the stone lion found last season. 


Fic. 7.—ScarabBs oF Stratum D. 
NATURAL SIZE 


No new light at all was shed on period B, the 
age of the first Israelite occupation. Happily, 
however, this period emerges so clearly, with its 
three phases, from the 1928 and 1930 campaigns, 
that we have no right to feel disappointment. 

Stratum A was excavated over a considerable 
area in the northwest quadrant, near ‘the West 
Gate. Our most important discovery was made, 
however, in excavating below the topmost floor 
level of the West Tower, north of the gate. In 
1926 we had cleared the West Tower down to 
floor level, without suspecting the existence of 
earlier phases of the tower. On digging down 
to bedrock, we found increasingly convincing evi- 
dence that there had been a number of successive 
phases of its history, which we called alpha, beta, 
gamma, delta, and epsilon, the fifth phase being 
least clearly defined. Latest in date was alpha, 
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which was destroyed by the Chaldeans. It is 
interesting to note that two new weights were 
added this year to the number of standard lime- 
stone weights found in and around the tower, illus- 
trating its character as an administrative center. 
Alpha was preceded by a phase beta, well planned, 
and of uniform construction, also belonging to the 
last century of the Jewish monarchy. Phase 
gamma was dated by a stone-lined pit, destroyed 
to below the foundation level of beta, and full of 
whole and broken pieces of pottery. All the 
vases, mostly ring-burnished bowls, belong to the 
fully developed second phase of A, which began 
in the eighth century. A date in the seventh 
century would, therefore, be most satisfactory, 
though the end of the eighth century is possible. 
The most interesting piece was a fragment of a 
beautifully painted Phoenician jug, with finely 
levigated paste and varnished surface, decorated 
with concentric rings and panels, one of which 
contained a superbly executed bull. So far only 
a few sherds of this ware have been found (out- 
side of Phoenicia and Cyprus), at Samaria and at 
Kir of Moab (modern Kerak), etc. Phase delta 
is dated by sherds to the ninth century B.c. (phase 
A;); epsilon cannot be dated at all. The tower 


was originally built across the line of the old Iron 
Age city wall, the foundations of which, with frag- 
ments of sloping revetment, were discovered 


between the foundation walls of the tower. The 
date of its original construction, phase epsilon (?), 
is presumably the tenth century, though the 
ninth century is not excluded. The West Gate 
itself formed part of the tower, constructionally 
speaking, and four of the phases of the latter 
could be distinguished in its masonry. 

If we endeavor to interpret the history of the 
tower in terms of the political history of Judah, 
we are naturally unable to go far beyond sug- 
gestions. The tower has yielded us the first clear 
proof that the fortifications of the city were 
destroyed more than once during period A. It is 
particularly interesting to note that gate and 
tower suffered so severely, while no traces of any 
general destruction within the city have been dis- 
covered in stratum A. This fact evidently agrees 
remarkably with the statements of Sennacherib 
regarding his conquest of Judah in 701 B.c. As 
Dougherty has recently pointed out, the Assyrian 
records stress the use of siege engines in destroying 
the fortifications of the Jewish towns. Sen- 
nacherib, however, did not carry the people into 
captivity, but merely “counted them” as sub- 
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jects; i.e., they were left in their towns, which may 
have been sacked, but which were not burned, as 
was invariably true when towns were destroyed. 
The Assyrian refrains from employing the in- 
variable formula for describing such destruction.! 
It is naturally impossible to suppose that Tell Beit 
Mirsim escaped capture by the Assyrian army 
which laid siege to Lachish, only a few miles to the 
north (Tell ed-Duweir). The evidence suggests 
that tower gamma was destroyed by Sennacherib, 
in which case the pottery cache would date from 
the last years of the eighth century. 

To our surprise, the hitherto enigmatic “‘ Bronze 
Age” wall south of the West Gate proved on 
closer inspection to be the usual Iron Age wall and 
casemates. The latter had been filled with 
stones, so that it was difficult to find the partition 
walls. It may be added in this connection that 
soundings made on the northern edge of the tell 
showed the existence there of identical Iron Age 
wall and casemates, which thus extended entirely 
around the town. 

Numerous houses of the A stratum were cleared, 
and something more was learned of the network 
of streets and alleys in the northwest. A fine 
building near the West Gate proved to be an olive 
press, with installations for several presses. The 
niches in the wall where the ends of the beams 
were fastened, vats and basins, and massive stone 
weights, were all found in place. Incidentally, 
the discovery of massive perforated stones demon- 
strated that the similar stones discovered in and 
near dye plants must have served as weights for 
the purpose of pressing out the dye from the cloth. 

We found the usual Astarte figures of the dea 
nutriz type, cosmetic palettes, etc.; we may men- 
tion a very perfect specimen of the dea nutrix 
(pillar type) as well as a perfect bronze fibula, of 
exceptionally fine execution. The most impor- 
tant small object was a nearly complete steatite 
incense bowl (censer), the two fragments of which 
were found in EJ II débris some distance apart 
and in different weeks. Thanks to a recent pub- 
lication by the distinguished Polish archeologist, 
Stefan Przeworski,? we are able to explain this 
otherwise enigmatic object as the bowl of an 
incense pipe. The pipe end of our object was 
inserted into a long pipe, probably of wood, as in 
the Egyptian prototypes, through which the per- 
son who burned the incense blew air gently into 
the bowl? The latter is always made of steatite, 

1See Dougherty, Jour. Bib. Lit., Vol. XLIX, 
p. 160 ff. * Syria, Vol. XI, p. 138 ff. 
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which is refractory to heat. As in several of the 
Syrian examples collected by Przeworski, the 
basin is represented as the extended lower jaw of 
a lion, whose projecting lower teeth (incisors) 
appear in relief in the basin. The hollow eye 
sockets were originally inlaid. The back of the 
basin is covered with an intricate decoration in 
relief, consisting mainly of volutes alternating 
with inverted volutes. The volutes are proto- 
Ionic in type. This type of decoration is most 
closely related to the Phoenician ornament found 
in capitals of columns and pilasters, etc., from the 
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(“Dahariya’’), a large village on the main road 
from Hebron to Beersheba. The soundings were 
carried out in the second week of August, under 
the supervision of our Palestinian foreman, Odeh 
Jirius, who was extremely successful, both in ne- 
gotiating with the natives and in organizing the 
work. Since virgin rock is exposed in many 
places in the modern village, we sank thirteen pits 
around its periphery, some being nearer the cen- 
ter, others farther from it. No suitable place for 
a sounding was neglected. The pits varied from 
four meters to less than half a meter in depth, and 


Fic. 8.—STEATITE INCENSE ca. 700 B.c. 


archaic period in Cyprus (eighth-sixth centuries 
B.c.). Curiously enough it also appears on the 
back of several of the censers described by 
Przeworski, though not in as elaborate a form as in 
our example, which, though broken, is decidedly 
the finest one so far known. His date for these 
objects, between the twelfth and the ninth cen- 
tury, though the same as our first independent 
guess, is probably too high. Unhappily we can- 
not determine the exact age from the stratification 
in this case. ‘The most probable date seems now 
to be the eighth century, with a date in the seventh 
not excluded. This type of censer seems to be 
called kaf (plur. kappét) in the Bible, as we shall 
try to show in a forthcoming article. 

It will be recalled that the excavation of Tell 
Beit Mirsim was originally undertaken because of 
the writer’s identification of the site with biblical 
Debir or Kiriath-sepher. This identification has 
not yet been conclusively demonstrated; for a 
recapitulation of the evidence see The Archeology 
of Palestine and the Bible, pp. 77-81. This sum- 
mer we obtained permission from the Department 
of Antiquities to make soundings at Zahertyeh 


yielded no remains of ancient walls or undisturbed 
stratification. Most of them, including some of 
the deepest, contained only Arabic pottery of late 
Mamlak and Turkish date, all posterior to the 
thirteenth century. This indicates the correct- 
ness of the local tradition which derives the name 
of the town, in strict accord with linguistic usage, 
from the name of the Mamlak sultan, al-Malik 
az-Zahir Baybars (a.p. 1260-1277), known for his 
great building activity in Palestine. In most of 
the pits Byzantine pottery was found, generally 
below the Arabic. In about half of them earlier 
sherds were found, generally not more than a few 
pieces, in the mixed débris next to the rock. 
There was a little Roman pottery, as was to be 
expected, since there is a fine Roman building, 
now called the hisn, in the northwestern part of 
the village. Early Iron II, mostly of the ninth 
century B.c., was represented by the contents of 
one Israelite tomb which we excavated, by one 
perfume juglet found in a pit, by a number of 
vases seen in the possession of natives, and by a 
few scattered sherds discovered at the bottom of 
some half of the pits. No EI I or LB was dis- 
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covered. Early Bronze (including MB I) oc- 
curred at the bottom of two pits. The soundings 
thus prove conclusively that Zahertyeh is not the 
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site of a Late Canaanite fortified town, though 
there was a small settlement there in the period of 
the Jewish monarchy. W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Tue Jormnt Excavation AT TEPE GAWRA 


January 2, 1932 

The excavator of Tepe Gawra must be always 
prepared for surprises. It was surprising to find 
that the oldest mound in the neighborhood, and 
for that matter one of the very oldest in Iraq, was 
also the highest in sight. It was most unusual to 
discover in the lower strata of Gawra nearly all 
the types of painted pottery of the prehistoric 
period, which is scattered over the wide area that 
extends from Asia Minor all the way to China. 
It was entirely unexpected that the bronzes and 
the cylinder seals of the sixth stratum of Gawra 
should represent a curious and ingenious blending 
of the culture of the South with the peculiar 
background of the North, a cross between the 
civilizations at the head of the Persian Gulf and 
of Transcaucasia. And now comes the alto- 
gether unlooked for discovery of a fairly complete 
prehistoric town, no doubt the oldest known set- 
tlement that has yet yielded a compact and in- 
tricate town plan. I am referring to the eighth 
stratum of Gawra. 

The claim that Gawra 8 represents the most 
ancient city hitherto uncovered can be substan- 
tiated without much difficulty. To begin with, 
Gawra 6 corresponds in date to the Royal Tombs 
at Ur. This conclusion, which was based on the 
study of the cylinder seals and the bronzes, was 
recently confirmed by a distinguished visitor who 
had served for six years as the chief assistant of 
the staff at Ur. The eighth stratum of Gawra is 
about five meters deeper than the sixth, and is 
separated from it by an intermediate layer. 
Moreover, the civilizations of the two periods in 
question are so markedly and unmistakably dif- 
ferent from each other that we should have to 
place Gawra 6 about five hundred years later than 
8 even if the clear stratigraphical evidence that 
makes the relative dating certain were unavail- 
able. Thus Gawra 8 must be placed half a mil- 
lennium ahead of the oldest Sumerian remains; 
i.e., approximately in the middle of the fourth 
millennium. There may be individual buildings 
known to the excavators of ancient sites, for 
which a similarly early date could be argued with 
an adequate show of reason. But for a complete 


town of that remote period there seems to be no 
parallel. The amazing and extensive remains of 
Mohenjo-Daro, in northern India, are of consid- 
erably later date, as is evident from the local seals, 
which occur also in early Sumerian levels. 

A complete description of the architectural re- 
mains of Gawra 8 would be beyond the scope of 
the present account. A brief survey will suffice 
for the time being. The Shrine was excavated in 
part in the autumn of 1927. Adjoining it on the 
north is a series of well-placed rooms, some of 
them paved with bitumen and probably used as 
baths. At the northwest corner begins another 
complex of rooms running south and separated 
from the previously described section by a narrow 
street that runs north and south through the 
length of the mound. A further group of rooms 
forms the third side of a large rectangle, obviously 
the central square of the place. Upon it open all 
the rooms hitherto described. 

South of the square the houses are more com- 
pact, with just enough room between them for the 
inevitable narrow streets. Their plans do not 
follow any stereotyped pattern, each dwelling 
being strictly individual. To concentrate on a 
few of them, one of the houses faces east and is 
well balanced in its construction. The principal 
room is a long rectangle extending north and 
south, with the main entrances facing east, while 
the western wall is, for very good reasons, 
unbroken. The eastern entrances lead to two 
smaller symmetrical rooms, which are separated 
by a doorless chamber that reminds one of a mod- 
ern Oriental liwdén. To the north are two adja- 
cent chambers which are also connected with the 
main room. Somewhat similar plans character- 
ize the houses on the southern edge of the mound. 
Toward the center, however, the arrangement is 
quite different. Here the houses are grouped 
around a central courtyard paved with hard- 
packed pebbles. In the southwest corner of the 
courtyard is to be found a large pottery recep- 
tacle, sunk in the ground with the mouth level 
with the floor, employed apparently as a water 
container. The courtyard connects with streets 
on the eastern and western sides, and with houses 
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to the north and to the south. The northern 
house is especially interesting. Its level being 
lower than that of the court, there is a ramp that 
leads down into the house, flanked by fine clay 
balustrades. The rooms of this house still stand 
more than four meters high, in spite of the seven 
strata that rose over it in course of time. One of 
the rooms has a water container similar to the one 
in the court. The two rooms that lie to the east 
and to the west of the ramp are perhaps the most 
noteworthy ones. Their southern walls, which 
face the courtyard, contain on the outside re- 
markable double-recessed niches, each with a little 
window in the center. To the north the house 
connects with the square. 

Mention must also be made of a long row of 
small rooms on the western edge of the mound. 
They were obviously part of the bazaar which sup- 
plied the needs not only of the citizens who occu- 
pied the top of the mound, but no doubt also of the 
less prominent townsmen whose homes must be 
supposed to have been clustered at the foot. 

That the architectural features of Gawra 8 are 
uncommonly interesting has been indicated 
above. The niches and windows have been 
singled out for a brief description. But the whole 


place abounds in details that are sure to gladden 


the heart of the student who is interested in the 
history of architecture. Recessed walls and off- 
sets crop up in the least expected places. The 
people were evidently intent upon houses that 
were more than merely comfortable: they had 
their own ideas of beauty and no pains were 
spared to introduce it into everyday Lie. And, to 
cap the climax, our prehistoric Gawrans knew the 
arch and employed it in their buildings. The 
method of construction is at once striking and 
ingenious; the details, however, must be reserved 
for a fuller account. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the 
importance of the town that has just been out- 
lined. Here we get for the first time an excellent 
idea of the plan of a prominent town that dates 
from the middle of the fourth millennium. But 
it is the rich architectural detail, the high antiq- 
uity of which is in some instances now attested for 
the first time, that is certain to have the greatest 
value for the history of architecture. 

The finds of the eighth stratum supplement 
admirably the information that can be deduced 
from architectural data. As is natural in a 
neolithic settlement, there is a considerable num- 
ber of flint and obsidian implements. The latter 
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are as a rule extraordinarily fine specimens of 
their respective types. The knife and razor 
blades appear in a large variety of sizes; by the 
side of small and delicate pieces there is, ¢.g., a 
particularly good single-cut blade 208 mm. in 
length, one of the largest pieces of its kind. Then 
there is an obsidian core, slightly larger than a 
similar specimen of flint. 

To pass on to the weapons, we have an excellent 
collection of flint arrowheads, about one hundred 
in number. The mace-heads are usually of 
basalt; they are round in shape, except for a re- 
markable piece with flat sides and trapezoidal in 
form. There is also an unusually large number of 
sling-stones, mostly of terracotta, but occasion- 
ally of alabaster; one room alone yielded a basket- 
ful of these objects. 

Plentiful is the pottery of the period. The pre- 
dominant shape is a globular pot with splaying 
rim; common are also wide and shallow dishes. 
The most frequent color is dark grey; but there 
are also specimens in buff, and red slip was found 
on several occasions. Two- and even three- 
mouthed pots have been uncovered, and spoons 
of reddish ware with long handles have also come 
to light. One of the smaller pots has around the 
shoulder a row of triangles filled with cross- 
hatchings in red paint. The stratum yielded also 
the usual supply of terracotta figurines, chariots, 
whorls, and loom-weights. Worthy of notice are 
also pottery smoothers of which a number of 
specimens have been found, mostly in terracotta, 
but sometimes also in stone. 

Several thousand beads were collected from two 
or three rooms, mostly of stone and burned shell. 
Greatest in value, however, are the seal impress- 
ions and the seals of the period. The former are 
round in shape, the motives being either a pair 
of deer with their antlers interlocked, or else an 
animal with a smaller one on top. The seals 
themselves are naturally far more interesting. 
One beautiful specimen of steatite represents two 
ibexes incised on one side, and a similar one in 
relief on the other. Like the other seals of the 
period, this one is rectangular in shape and belongs 
to the stamp class. Another specimen of burnt 
bone represents a finely engraved deer. Though 
similar in technique, it does not compare in its 
historical significance with a large piece whose 
dimensions are 65 by 45 by 10 mm. The material 
is ivory, backed by shell. The incision is unusu- 
ally deep so that we may really describe the object 
as a small carved plaque. In an even, trans- 
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versely incised frame one motive is repeated twice 
but reversed. The representation is of a deer 
attacked by a bird of prey, the animal turning its 
head toward its tormentor. The outstanding 
importance of this piece is due to the fact that 
that same motive becomes prominent in Scythian 
art and with variations is carried over into our 
own era. Professor Rostovtzeff has argued a 
very remote antiquity for this type of design. 
His view is at present unexpectedly and bril- 
liantly confirmed, lending strong support to his 
central theory concerning animal art in Asia. 

As is to be expected, the greatest care has been 
given to the plans and photographs of the build- 
ings. Thanks to the high-minded coéperation of 
the British Royal Air Force, a number of air pho- 
tographs has also been obtained. Gawra 8 is now 
ready for removal, to make room for the under- 
lying level. And whatever this latter may yield, 
the conclusion is amply justified that, what with 
the results already accomplished and the succes- 
sion of prehistoric pottery still to be studied, 
Gawra is a most remarkable and surprising place. 


June 6, 1932 
On March 15, 1932, another season of excava- 


tions at Tepe Gawra was brought to a close. 
During February [in January excavations at 
Gawra were suspended, owing to Ramadhan] we 
worked with an average daily force of two hundred 


men. In March we confined ourselves only to 
those tasks that could not be left over for a later 
season, if a final publication of the first eight 
strata of Gawra was to be prepared in the course of 
the summer of 1932. For this work we employed 
a gang of fifty men. 

When the discovery of Gawra 8 was reported 
early in January it was our belief that under the 
remarkable remains of the level under discussion 
we should find a new and independent stratum. 
Such at least had been our experience with the 
upper layers. However, precedent is of little 
account with Gawra 8. Just as many of the 
architectural features of the period were startling 
and unexpected, even so was the relation of the 
stratum to the deposits directly underneath. To 
begin with, the northern and central sections of 
the site went down deeper than the southwestern 
ones. After‘all the necessary work on them had 
been completed, the buildings of the southwest 
corner were cleared and the underlying walls were 
traced until a new complex of rooms gradually 
emerged from under the débris. Now these lower 
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structures turned out to be contemporaneous 
with the eastern and northern shrines which we 
had assigned to Gawra 8. In other words, one 
section of the site remained unchanged while 
radical transformations were taking place in an- 
other part, where whole buildings were being 
leveled and filled in, and entirely new ones put up 
on top. Necessarily, we came to modify our 
views concerning the character of Gawra 8; the 
stratum comprised not one but three chrono- 
logically distinct periods, which we subnamed a, 
b, and ¢, in the order of their antiquity. Some of 
the structures retained their identity throughout 
the three phases, thus testifying to the essential 
unity of the stratum in a cultural sense. Others 
were partially altered in b, while still others were 
covered up completely in c, to make room for new 
buildings, in accordance with the changing tastes 
and requirements of the times. The intimate in- 
terrelationship of the three substrata gives us, of 
course, a better insight into the middle part of the 
fourth millennium, from which they date, than 
could be obtained from three entirely independent 
successive strata of the same age. The subject is 
of sufficient interest and importance to warrant a 
characterization of each of the three substrata. 

Stratum 8a starts out with those architectural 
refinements that were to furnish such a delightful 
surprise in 8c, where they were first encountered. 
The*outside walls are relieved by symmetrically 
spaced double-recessed niches, in which are set 
rectangular windows wherever a front wall is 
concerned. In each case the main entrance, in- 
variably in the certer of the building, is empha- 
sized by a liwdn, or three-walled antechamber. 
Some of the liwdns were vaulted, an accomplish- 
ment made possible by the knowledge of the true 
arch. The building material was principally 
sun-dried brick, in two sizes: one 11 cm. by 22 cm. 
by 44 cm., and the other 11 cm. by 11 cm. by 
44 cm., the half-bricks being used for transverse 
bonding. 

The alterations and the rebuilding activities of 
8b and 8c obscured to a certain extent the group 
plan of the earliest substratum; but the plan of 
the principle structures was recovered without the 
slightest difficulty. The northern shrine, which 
was mentioned in a previous report, was built by 
the original settlers of Gawra 8. To the east 
stood another shrine separated from the former by 
a spacious courtyard. Both shrines had podia 
of cement-like plaster, each built over a founda- 
tion consisting of two courses of bricks. The 
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podia may have been used as altars, but it is more 
likely that they were meant to support the statues 
of deities. 

Facing each other across the smaller courtyard 
stood two other buildings which may be called 
Central and Southern respectively. The Central 
one survived, though not without considerable 
alterations, through all three phases of Gawra 8; 
the Southern structure, on the other hand, was 
replaced in 8c by an entirely heterogeneous group 
of rooms. The character of this second pair is 
not altogether easy to determine. The ornamen- 
tation of the outside walls is just as elaborate as 
on the shrines. However, the podia are missing, 
and there are here no rooms that could be ob- 
viously designated as cellas. Moreover, whereas 
the shrines were preserved comparatively intact 
throughout Gawra 8, the Central building was 
altered in course of time and the Southern one was 
built over, the original architecture being entirely 
ignored. These facts would argue against the 
assumption that in this case, too, we have a pair 
of shrines. 

In passing, a brief description must be given 
of the plan of the Southern building, since it is a 
gem of architectural design. The usual entrance 
liwdn takes us into the main room, which com- 


municates with four long and narrow chambers, 


two oneach side. The four interior doors balance 
each other. Three niches decorate each of the 
long walls on the exterior, and the entrance side 
and the back wall have each two niches. The 
effect of strict symmetry in design and decoration 
is exquisite. 

The other architectural remains of this period 
are too incomplete to yield a comprehensive pic- 
ture. What is available, however, is sufficient 
to characterize Gawra 8a as an acropolis, or re- 
ligious center, with occasional! secular or adminis- 
trative buildings. Open spaces were amply 
provided and the general plan of the settlement 
gives a feeling of comfort and ease. Planning, as 
well as construction, shows faultless taste and 
astounding architectural ability. 

That these high standards were not maintained 
by the next generation is regrettable, though not 
unexpected. Gawra 8b shows a marked esthetic 
decline, going parallel, it would seem, with a 
brisker pace of life. The fame of the shrines had 
evidently spread and with it had come increased 
wealth for the settlement. Soon the site is 
literally overrun; gone are the gardens and the 
courtyards, and in their places are built crowded 
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and unattractive houses. An ungainly structure 
is put up in front of the Southern building, whose 
beautifully decorated outside walls are now used 
as the interior walls of the adjacent houses. Only 
the shrines escape unscathed. 

With 8c the inevitable reaction sets in. 
Through overexpansion the religious character of 
the site had doubtless been pushed into the back- 
ground. Drastic remedies are now required. 
The southern side, where the greatest damage had 
been done, was torn down to within a few feet 
from the ground. The rest was filled in, and on 
the elevation thus achieved rises an entirely new 
quarter of thetown. The new houses are smaller, 
but well designed; communication is facilitated by 
means of streets that cross one another at right 
angles. Since the central section remained un- 
changed while the southern part had risen con- 
siderably, a ramp now connects the two parts. 
The general effect is pleasing on the whole, but 
the ease and the simplicity of the first period have 
not been recaptured. 

In point of fact, the community of 8c seems to 
have realized that greater rigors were in store for 
them, instead of the peaceful days of a past 
generation. They were apprehensive of attacks 
from without. As a result, the storage rooms 
adjoining the Central building were turned into 
a citadel and equipped with all manner of weap- 
ons. On the eastern side a capacious reservoir 
was dug, 2.80 m. in diameter and nearly 30 m. 
deep. Water might be plentiful at the foot of the 
mound, but that source of supply was cut off in 
times of siege. 

This is, in the broadest outlines, the story of the 
three phases of Gawra 8; a prehistoric saga of 
three generations expressed in architecture and 
in antiquities. The end came soon enough in- 
deed. Before long the settlement was buried 
under a deep layer of ashes, destroyed very likely 
by the same enemy against whom all those rrepa- 
rations had been made. A neolithic cémmunity 
was, of course, no match for bronze-using invaders 
who had the wealth and the resources of Gawra 6. 
Prehistory gave way to history. But against 
the background of five millennia, after the ruins 
of both levels had been sifted and studied, Gawra 
8 comes back into its own, having proved the 
superior of the stratum that supplanted it, both 
in architectural ability and in a higher developed 
sense of the esthetic. 

Most of the objects from the eighth stratum 
were described in the preceding report. At pres- 
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ent I shall confine myself to the mention of two 
further groups of remains. One consists of im- 
pressions of stamp seals upon clay. Many doz- 
ens of such impressions have been recovered, 
mostly from 8a and 8b. Their designs consist 
almost invariably of animal motives, a discussion 
of which must be reserved for a forthcoming publi- 
One impression, however, is worthy of 
special attention. The principal figures in this 
case are human. There are two of them, a 
bearded nude male in front, followed by an unclad 
woman, whose outstretched arm rests on the back 
of her companion. They are pictured as walking, 
with bodies bent; the whole composition gives the 
impression of weariness and dejection. Behind 
them and overhead rises the figure of a serpent. 
Involuntarily the story of Adam and Eve comes 
to mind. It is not a question of parallel to the 
biblical narrative. For one, the discrepancy in 
age is too great, the seal antedating, by at least 
two thousand years, the earliest portions of the 
Bible. What is sure is the fact that compositions 
of this type reproduce as a rule mythological 
scenes. The Gawra seal evidently rests on some 
story the burden of which is the doleful result of 


cation. 
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the association between two human beings and a 
serpent. That such a story was known, and 
graphically portrayed, in the first half of the 
fourth millennium, is of more than passing inter- 
est and significance. 

The other group of objects comes from infant 
burials. These graves were found in the south- 
eastern section of the mound, and they date 
apparently from 8b. The bodies were either 
placed in jars or else buried loose in the soil with 
only a stone covering to mark the place. With 
the burials were found thousands of beads and a 
number of gold ornaments, such as pendants and 
miniature buckles. 

The ninth stratum has now been reached at 
Gawra. We know from our trial trenches that all 
the underlying deposits, down to virgin soil, con- 
tain prehistoric painted pottery. The clear 
stratification of Gawra, and the number of strata 
still to be dug, furnish an unusual opportunity 
for the establishment of definite sequences of 
prehistoric painted types. Gawra has still 
another important contribution to make to our 


knowledge of the early history of mankind. 
E. A. SPEISER 


See Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 47, 1932 
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Mempuis—A L’OmBre ves par 
Jean Capart, avec la collaboration de Marcelle 
Werbrouck. Bruxelles, Vromant and Co., 
1930. 300 frs. 

This is the third work in the series for the 
general reader issued by the Fondation égyptolo- 
gique Reine Elisabeth, The name Memphis is 
here understood to include the whole Memphite 
area on the west bank of the Nile, from Abu 
Rauwash on the north, in the latitude of Cairo, 
to Meydim, more than forty miles to the south. 
An interesting description is given of all the Old 
Kingdom cemeteries between these points and 
the text is illustrated by 392 figures, for the most 
part excellent photographs. The book begins 
with a survey of several sites not often visited by 
tourists: Zawiyet el ‘Aryan, Meydim, Dahshir 
and Abu Rauwash, with their pyramid remains. 
There follow chapters on the more familiar sites 
of Gizeh, Abu Sir, and Sakkareh. There is a 
sketch of the beginnings of Egyptian history and 
of the Old Kingdom, and chapters on the king- 
ship, the system of government, the mining and 
trading expeditions, religion, magic, art, writing, 
architecture, the cemeteries and their tombs, and 
finally a description of the daily life both of the 
upper and the lower classes as it was lived in the 
Old Kingdom. At the end of the book a useful 
feature is the systematic table of the illustrations, 
in addition to the usual list. Here the figures are 
gathered together under the names of the sites 
where the monuments lie and under the names of 
the Museums where the smaller objects are to be 
found. The reader of this book is given an ex- 
cellent general view of the Old Kingdom sites of 
the Memphite area and a good brief presentation 
of the Old Kingdom civilization. A few details 
are open to criticism. The statement as to the 
age of the Meydim pyramid on page 31 might 
mislead the reader into supposing it to be older 
than the step pyramid at Sakkareh with its 
beautiful adjoining structures. One wonders 
why the author retains the spelling Ra for the 
name of the sun god. The general reader has 
surely by this time become accustomed to the 
form Ré‘, and the author does not hesitate to use 
another vocalization in proper names, as in 
“‘Didoufri” (e.g. pp. 46 and 163) and “‘Sahoure” 
(e.g. fig. 169). In Figure 48 attention might 


have been called to the presence of the sphinx 
in the upper left-hand corner. On page 79, 
where the appropriation of the causeway of 
Nefer-ir-ka-Ré* by Ne-user-Ré* is mentioned, 
there should have been a reference to Figure 70. 
It is by no means certain, as stated on page 85, 
that the place-name Sakkareh descends from 
that of the god Seker (‘‘Sokaris”’). On page 85 
for Figure 128 read 133. On page 95, first para- 
graph, there should be a reference to Figure 94. 
On page 104, for Figure 120 read 138. The 
spelling of the name of the well-known prince of 
Aswan is inaccurate in several places (e.g. pp. 169 
and 205) where k occurs for kh. On page 217 a 
better form of the name of the consort of Shu is 
Tefénet. On Figures 229-231 and on page 251, 
Hesy-Ré is better than Hesy. The _ ivory 
animals’ feet of Figure 252 are probably intended 
for those of a cow rather than an antelope (p. 271). 
At the end of page 275 for Figure 114 read 112. 
On page 281 reference is wrongly made to Figure 
169. In the first line of page 308 for Figure 26 
read 27. On page 313 for Figure 112 read 113. 
On page 314 for Figure 112 read 133. On page 
352 near the top, for Figure 207 read 247. On 
page 253 near the foot, Figure 224 is wrongly 
given. Perhaps Figure 246 was intended. On 
page 389 the reference to Figure 358 is useless, for 
the man fishing with a line is not shown. In 
Figure 385 the personage on the right is not a 
child as stated on page 397. He is of the same 
height as his neighbor and carries under his arm 

the sickle with which he has been reaping. 
LupLow Buti 
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Tue Toms or Ken-Amun at TueEses, by Norman 
de Garis Davies, with plates in color by Norman 
de Garis Davies, H. R. Hopgood and Nina de 
Garis Davies. Two volumes. New York: 
Publications of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Egyptian Expedition, No. V. $30 paper, 
$35 boards. 

All those who take any interest in ancient Egypt 
are familiar with the series of reproductions and 
descriptions of the pictured tombs of that country 
published during more than thirty years past by 
Mr. N. de G. Davies, who, with his wife, a copyist 
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of not less excellence, has brought the rendering of 
Egyptian paintings to a point not approached by 
previous workers in this field. Mr. Davies’ work, 
though covering, at various times, a large part of 
Egypt, has for many years past lain in that great 
treasury of Egyptian pictorial art, the private 
tombs of Thebes. Dwelling year after year in 
the midst of these, constantly copying and study- 
ing the pictured sepulchres of the nobles and 
great officials of Victorious Thebes, Mistress of 
Cities, as she was called in her time, he has ac- 
quired that intimate knowledge of his subject, 
and skill in accurate reproduction, obtainable 
only by continuous application. He is able to 
trace, ste,» by step, developments and degrada- 
tions of technique; to detect the same hand in 
more than one tomb; to point to the originator of 
some new artistic feature. 

Mr. Davies’ latest work deals with one of the 
largest and most important of the Theban tombs, 
that of Kenamiin, who was Chief Steward of 
King Amenophis II (about 1400 B.c.), and Over- 
seer of the Cattle of the god Amin. (He bore 
between eighty and ninety other titles of less 
significance.) Apart from its size, Kenamiin’s 
resting-place is remarkable for the great beauty 
of its paintings, which, however, are sadly 
damaged, owing chiefly to the deplorable work- 
manship of those who constructed the tomb, now 
an unsightly ruin. Chief among the decorations 
is the great scene of the presentation of New 
Year’s offerings to the King, in which the choicest 
productions of the royal workshops, consisting 
of statues, rich vessels, necklaces, arms, furniture, 
chariots, harness and many other things, are 
offered to Amenophis by Kenamin, who himself 
brings a masterpiece of the goldsmith’s art. 
Notable features of the other paintings are a 
beautiful though much mutilated hunting scene, 
with admirably drawn ostriches and animals, a 
strange group of richly-attired dancing priestesses, 
and wonderful paintings of cattle and fish. The 
artist (of course anonymous) who painted these 
is one of the very best of those whose works in 
the Theban Necropolis have survived to us. 
Technically interesting is his use of a rich golden- 
yellow background, an innovation which was not 
followed up by others for many years. It is 
conjectured by Mr. Davies to represent the warm 
sunlight of Upper Egypt; but it may be doubted 
whether a Theban would be so conscious of the 
color-value of that light as are northerners ac- 
customed to greyer skies. 
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In nearly eighty plates, some of them superb 
colored facsimiles of the originals, all of the great 
tomb that is of any value is reproduced: and in 
the accompanying text Mr. Davies describes it 
with the grasp of his whole subject, and pene- 
trating interpretation of detail, of which he is the 
master in this field. He also gives fuli renderings 
of the inscriptions. Here, however, his skill is 
not so great, and this part of the work is un- 
fortunately marred by a number of errors, of 
which the following may be noted: 


Page 15, title 48: the well-known phrase “‘a friend at 
court” gives a quite wrong idea of this title, which 
means “favorite in the royal court.” Note 1: mrjtj, 
“favorite,” “darling,” is neither active nor passive, 
being a noun derived from mrjt, “love.” Title 53; 
Sdm sdmt w‘ cannot mean “hearing cases as sole royal 
judge”’; there is no “as,” and the determinative of w* 
shows that it can refer only to the King. The meaning 
is probably “he who hears (in a judicial sense) that 
which (only) One (=the King) hears.” 

Page 18, line 19 of the inscription: not “I have fitted 
him out,” but “thou fittest him out’’; this must belong 
to a speech by the court to the King. Line 21: the text, 
if correct, could mean only “thou hadst (wn n.k) 
efficiency, thy place being endowed . . .”’; but mnh 
should probably be emended to mnh-t(j), giving “thou 
shalt be (wnn-k) efficient, thy place being endowed . . .” 
Line 24: probably: “thou puttest forth thy hand (i.e. 
to punish) after thou hast examined crime.” Line 25: 
the rendering given is quite impossible; read “. . . 
with God. The doing of justice is his portion; he 
loves him who shall make it (justice) effectual.” 

Page 19, line 30 of inscription: read “[they who 
disobey?] what thou hast commanded, they have no 
(reading nn <n-> st) escape (?) from the Lord of the 
Two Lands.” Line 31 !: for “he is thy favorite and the 
favor of thy ka(?)” read “thou shalt favor him, thy ka 
shall favor him” (hsj-k sw, hs(j) [sw] k}-k). Line 32!: 
not “bright of face,” but the well-known title “at- 
tached to the diadem.”’ Line 35': not “in all that 
he does,” but “ ... in every ... that he shall 
do.” 

Page 20, line 12 up: not “make for us an eternity of 
[years],"" but “spend for us eternity in [joy]”’ (clear 
trace of wtb). At the end of this inscription, “thy 
god, carrying life and happiness to thy face (of) love. 
He who rejoices over Ré‘ when he sees him has life 
so that he does not [die]’’ must be turned into “. . . thy 
god, bearing life and happiness for thy face, O beloved 
one, at seeing whom Ré‘ rejoices and for whom Atim 

Page 38, line 8 up: the rendering which surprisingly 
makes Atiim the father of Kenamiin is by no means 
warranted by the broken text; the ¢ at the top of the 


1 Of the inscription. 
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line will be the end of some word begun in the pre- 
ceding line. 

Pages 42-43: there is nothing about “doors” in this 
text until we come to the Mesektet bark, and Shu is not 
said to be the “creator” of Osiris; the passage runs 
“that he may kiss Shu, that he may . . . (Km’) 
Tefénet.” 

Page 43, lines 3—4 up: read rather “thou art gathered, 
thou art embraced, in my arms, among [thy] fathers 
[who are in] the Necropolis,”’ etc. 

Page 45, note 8: “Khenty-tenen” has no connection 
with Ptah, but is Mekhentyenyerti, the falcon-god of 
Letopolis, which city, and not “the Panopolite nome,” 
is to be read here. 

Page 47, note 2: there is no foundation for the sur- 
prising statement that the personage consistently ad- 
dressed as a male in this text is the goddess Hathor. 

Page 52, line 13 up: not “‘a bundle of sonter incense” 
but “‘a pair of bands (dual), and sonter incense.” The 
pair of bands (wnhzj) is here in its right place among 
the offerings. Line 2 up: for “lord of the land and 
common(?) men” read “lord of the world.” 


These mistakes would have been avoided had 
Mr. Davies here continued his earlier and praise- 
worthy practice of consulting a more specialized 
Egyptian philologist than himself before publica- 
tion. 

Turning to other matter in the book, it is not 


clear to the reviewer why, on page 7, line 20, 
Kenamin is assumed to have died before the 
completion of his tomb; on page 29 the gold vase 
shown in Plate XX over the first box on the right 
has been omitted from the list, and should come 
immediately before or after nos. 61-65; the 
elongated snouts at the corners of the horse-cloth, 
no. 117 on p. 31, were doubtless of leather, and 
used for tying; and the drawing on Plate XXII, 
lower half, of the whip (see Pl. XXIV) with lash 
restored as coming from the tip is apparently 
wrong, since it is doubtless, like no. 84, a com- 
bined whip and goad. References from line- 
plates to plates showing colored details of the 
latter would have been helpful. 

A few misprints have been noticed: page 35, 
note 1, for “black’’ read “‘red,” according to the 
plate; page 40, line 7, for “statue” read “‘stat- 
ues”; page 44, line 2, “everything good and 
pure” has been omitted; page 47, line 8 up, for 
throne” read “thy throne”; page 55, line 4 
up, for “they” read “thy”; page 58, line 6 up, 
for “Pl. LIV, D” read “Pl. LIV, B”’; line 12 up, 
for “Pl. LIV, E” read “Pl. LIV, C.” 

The blemishes pointed out above are, however, 
of quite subordinate importance. For in any 
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work of this nature it is the reproductions that 
really matter, and that, if good, have permanent 
value; interpretations, translations, commentary— 
everything, indeed, but solid fact about the 
originals—is, from no matter what hand, pro- 
visional, and will before long be put out of date; 
nothing but the arrest of scientific progress could 
prevent this. And in the work before us the 
reproductions appear to be as good as they can 
possibly be made at the present stage of archae- 
ological development. The Egyptian Depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan Museum of Art is to be 
congratulated on an admirable addition to its 
series of publications. 

BattiscoMBE GUNN 
Tue University Museum 

Philadelphia 


Tue Toms or QuEEN Meryet-AMUN at THEBES 
(The Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian 
Expedition, Vol. VI), by H. E. Winlock. 
Photographs by Harry Burton, Plans by Walter 
Hauser, and Catalogue by Charlotte R. Clark. 
Pp. xii + 100, figs. 26, pls. 47. New York, 
1932. In paper, $10; in boards, $12. 

The Director of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art has given us just about an ideal archaeological 
publication. In the first place what he attempts 
to do is carefully limited (p. v). For the history 
of the excavation of the tomb the reader is 
referred to the preliminary reports in the Mu- 
seum’s Bulletin, the book under review being 
concerned with final results. The author judged 
the amount found of the queen’s original burial 
equipment to be too meager to warrant a com- 
parative study of contemporary funerary equip- 
ments, and that subject was eliminated. The 
intrusive burial of the princess Entiu-ny is treated 
only as an episode in the history of the tomb; its 
fuller consideration will follow in a volume em- 
bracing all the Museum’s discoveries of burials of 
XXI Dynasty personages. These subjects ex- 
cluded, the author presents with the utmost 
thoroughness, felicity of English style, and wealth 
of illustrations the following chapters: I, The 
Tomb in the Eighteenth Dynasty; II, Meryet- 
Amin and Her Funerary Equipment in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty; III, The Tomb in the 
Twenty-First Dynasty; IV, the Identity of Queen 
Meryet-Amiin. The main chapters are supple- 
mented by Appendix I, Catalogue of the Objects 
Found in the Tomb, composed by Charlotte 
Clark, known to readers of the Museum’s Bulletin; 
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by Appendix II, Anatomical Description of 
Meryet-Amiin, the combined work of Mr. Win- 
lock and Dr. Douglas E. Derry, in which they 
were in part aided by Sir Arthur Keith; and by 
Appendix III which gives details of the rewrap- 
ping of the queen’s mummy in the XXI Dynasty. 
A good index closes the letter-press. 

Two aims apparently were of paramount con- 
cern to the author, to picture the course of events 
in two robberies and the subsequent tidying and 
repairing of the queen’s mummy and belongings 
and to establish her identity as a historical figure. 
Scholars have long been familiar with docu- 
mentary evidence for the tomb robberies of the 
late XX Dynasty, to the interpretation of which 
Mr. Winlock, also, has made important contribu- 
tions. Now he sets forth in this new book of his, 
vividly, but with well controlled imagination, the 
archaeological evidence of a single tomb with 
respect to the administration of the Theban 
necropolis in the succeeding XXI Dynasty, 
illuminating the ancient written records in quite a 
wonderful way. 

Mr. Winlock in his twenty-five years of activity 
in Egypt, while exploiting to the full the signifi- 
cance of his excavations for the cultural history of 
Egypt, has turned up valuable evidence for the 
political history of the ancient land, especially for 
the chronological sequence and relationships of 
members of the royal family in the XJ, X VII, and 
XVIII Dynasties. Probably no man living 
knows the Theban necropolis—at least that great 
part of it on the river side of the mountains—so 
well as he, and he has supplemented the literary 
and inscriptional sources, formerly the mainstay 
of historians, by archaéological and topographical 
evidence hitherto neglected or undiscovered. It 
is then in harmony with his known interests that 
he wrestles with the problem of Queen Meryet- 
Amiin’s historical position, which is nowhere 
exactly defined by what survives of the furnish- 
ings of her tomb. 

Of the personages bearing the name, he makes 
clear that she could not be the princess Meryet- 
Amin of the early part of the XVIII Dynasty, 
for her burial equipment—in particular her coffins, 
despite the great size of the second one—cannot 
be of the period of that princess. Further, he 
shows that the doubts expressed by Maspero 
about the mummy of the first Meryet-Amiin are 
unimportant, her mummy really exists, and for 
this reason alone, the queen of the Metropolitan 
Museum’s excavations cannot be identical with 
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her. The queen’s tomb, which Mr. Winlock 
gives good reason to believe was her original 
place of burial, was not carved out of the rock 
until after the erection of Queen Hat-shepsit’s 
temple at Deir el Bahri, for some of the founda- 
tion stones of the latter structure are exposed in a 
ceiling of the tomb, and these could never have 
been securely laid over a void, although once set, 
they stayed in their precarious place even after the 
removal of the rock below them. On this evi- 
dence together with that of her furnishings, the 
queen is shown conclusively to belong to the mid- 
XVIII Dynasty; and great probability attaches 
to Mr. Winlock’s next suggestion that she is the 
Meryet-Amiin known from the sanctuary of the 
Hat-Hor cow of Deir el Bahri now in the Cairo 
Museum, known also, as first suggested by 
Daressy, from a childhood portrayal with her 
tutor in a statuary group in the Cairo Museum. 
Whether the queen was, further, the daughter of 
Thut-mosé III and especially the full sister and 
the consort of Amen-hotpe II in his youth, as Mr. 
Winlock believes, will always, as long as we con- 
tinue to lack inscriptions so naming her, remain 
problematical; but granting the force of Mr. 
Winlock’s reasoning to this*point, it is d‘fficult to 
see to what other monarchs she could have held 
the relationships given in her titles of “King’s 
Daughter” and “King’s Great Wife.” If Mr. 
Winlock’s conclusions are right, she was already 
designated in the lifetime of Thut-mosé III as 
“King’s Sister,” that is, Amen-hotpe II’s sister; 
perhaps this was an anticipatory title, given in 
conjunction with that other important title, 
““God’s Wife,” which marked her as destined to 
give birth to a divine child who would one day 
rule Egypt, the prince, her husband, being the 
recognized heir to the throne; perhaps, instead, 
the title “‘King’s Sister” indicates that the reliefs 
of the Hat-Hor chapel date from a period of 
co-regency, if such a co-regency of Thut-mosé 
III and Amen-hotpe II actually took place, as 
many, including Mr. Winlock,. think that it did. 
(The chief sceptic about the co-regency has been 
the historian, the late Eduard Meyer.) Such 
clear-headed siftings of available evidence as that 
contained in Mr. Winlock’s chapter on Meryet- 
Amiin’s identity are the very thing needed to 
advance knowledge of the details of Egyptian 
history. 

A third subject, hardly less important than the 
two on which we have touched, is that of the 
physical characteristics of the queen as evidenced 
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by her mummy. Let those who object to the 
scientific examination of mummies read Mr. Win- 
lock’s account of what such an examination 
taught about one ancient queen, noting the respect 
and delicacy with which her individuality is 
brought before us and given a renewed hold on 
human interest (pp. 9 ff., Appendix II). The 
physical examination supported, too, the validity 
of the historical position to which on other grounds 
the queen had been assigned: “If we assume that 
Thut-mosé III was her father, it is quite appro- 
priate that the daughter of that king, who was 
one of the shortest men of his family and yet had 
the largest head, should herself be just below the 
average in height among her female relatives and 
should have a magnificent head, perhaps the larg- 
est of any woman in the family. It is also appro- 
priate that her features should be strikingly like 
those of the portraits of Hat-shepsiit, her father’s 
aunt, to whom he also bore a great likeness” 
(pp. 62-63). Again, the comparison of her actual 
person (see especially Pl. XIII) with the artistic 
sculptured head of the second coffin gives a chance 
to test the fidelity of Egyptian portraiture. It is 


compatible with the current view of a king’s 
features having been in ancient Egypt the norm 
for ideal portraits during his reign that the face of 


the second coffin was found to be “longer,” 
“narrower across the forehead, and at the same 
time plumper than there is any reason to believe 
Meryet-Amiin’s was” (p. 85). The discussion 
does not, however, go on to test whether the 
coffin’s face bears any resemblance to portraits of 
Amen-hotpe IT. 

The very full careful description of the car- 
pentry of the coffins, the best that has ever been 
offered of such work, adds to our knowledge of 
ancient crafts (pp. 16-23). The rope sling for 
carrying beer jars and the patterned baskets found 
in the tomb are also more precisely described than 
is usual, giving welcome details of the nature of 
such household objects in the XV century B.c. 
(pp. 32, 33-34). The account of the way the 
queen’s hair was dressed (p. 9) with plaits of false 
human hair matching and mingling with the 
braids of her own brown wavy locks will help in 
the interpretation of the headdresses of some of 
the XVIII Dynasty statues, as well as sustain 
Mr. Lucas’s contention of there being no evidence 
to favor the oft-expressed view that the Egyp- 
tians used wool to supplement human hair (An- 
nales, 1930, pp. 190 ff.). Recalling many refer- 
ences a few years ago to the “sterility” of the 
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tomb of Tut-‘ankh-Amin, the reviewer notes es- 
pecially the information on page 28 that mice 
were running about in Meryet-Amiin’s tomb when 
it was first opened in modern times, having 
gained access to it through crevices in the rock; 
mice then were probably responsible in ancient 
times for the disappearance of unmummified food 
such as bread and fruit put there for the queen’s 
sustenance; on the other hand her supply of 
mummified meat has lasted to our day. We 
learn with interest further that in the XXI 
Dynasty glass was still so valuable that the 
thieves gouged out for remelting the glass inlays of 
the coffins (p. 41). 

The resourcefulness with which Mr. Winlock 
in his field work utilized every kind of evidence is 
illustrated by his recovery of the designs of the 
queen’s jewels from the casts left by them when 
the robbers yanked them away from her resin- 
soaked bandages (pp. 14-15). Another un- 
expected investigation is the analysis by Dr. 
Johannes Griiss of the sediment of beer left in the 
queen’s storage jars. Dr. Griiss established in 
comparison with earlier specimens that the 
Egyptian brewer of the XVIII Dynasty “had 
mastered one of the important fundamentals of his 
trade,” having developed “‘a yeast culture . . . 
almost free of impurities and with uniformly 
shaped cells approximating the size of modern 
yeast cells.”” So much indebted did Dr. Griiss 
feel himself to Mr. Winlock for the latter’s help in 
securing dated samples of beer dregs that he 
named the ancient yeast culture Saccharomyces 
Winlocki (pp. 32-33). ; 

We wish also to draw attention to the beauty. 
of the collotype plates which are beyond criticism 
both in their artistic merit and their usefulness. 
The three-color line plate III, too, deserves notice 
for its ingenious scheme in making clear the classi- 
fication in position of the various objects found in 
the tomb, those in black line belonging to Meryet- 
Amin, those in red to the tomb resterers, and 
those in blue to the princess Entiu-ny. 

The proof reading and editing have been done 
with the competence characteristic of the Metro- 
politan Museum’s publications, and the reviewer 
has noticed very few mistakes; perhaps “ Hasting”’ 
for “Hastings” in note 19 on page 61 should be 
mentioned. The only striking innovation in the 
format of the book is the thin brown paper covers; 
within, nothing has been sacrificed of the lasting 
quality of the paper and the good looks of the 
pages; economy might perhaps have been exer- 
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cised without detriment in footnote references to 
the catalogue by omitting page references requir- 
ing the resetting of lines, for the consecutive cata- 
logue numbers, in the reviewer's opinion, would be 
easier to find if one did not have to carry in 
thought, or deliberately ignore, page numbers too. 
The reviewer ventures to express the hope that 
when times are better the Museum will afford 
heavier paper covers for its Egyptian publications, 
covers which, like those of its journal Metropolitan 
Museum Studies, afford some real protection if 
one is unable at once to have a book bound. 


CAROLINE Ransom WILLIAMS 


Onto 


Tue Tomss at DeNpRA NEAR Minka, by 
Axel W. Persson. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 
London, Humphrey Milford, 1931 (Acta Reg. 
Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis, 
Vol. XV). Pp. viiit+152, 36 pl. (including 
frontispiece), 4 of which are in color, 86 figures 
in the text. 42 shillings. 

This book gives an account of the work of the 
Swedish Expedition which, under the direction of 
Professor Persson, in July 1926 cleared a bee- 
hive tomb and in the summer of 1927 three 
chamber tombs near the village of Dendra in 
Argolis. 

Four pits had been cut in the floor of the bee- 
hive tomb, one containing the remains of a 
personage of rank and his consort (the King and 
Queen), another the skeleton of a girl (the Prin- 
cess), in both instances undisturbed, with accom- 
panying funeral gear. The third cist contained 
some human and animal bones together with the 
skull of a dog, and the fourth, which was very 
deep, proved to be a sacrificial pit. The King’s 
equipment included a magnificent gold cup deco- 
rated with octopuses in relief, a silver cup simi- 
larly decorated with bulls and lined with gold, 
another cup and a goblet of silver, four rings, one of 
silver and three made of successive layers of iron, 
copper, lead and silver, a bronze box, eleven 
bronze weapons (5 swords, 4 spearheads, 2 knives), 
and six splendid gems. To the Queen be- 
longed a gold-lined silver cup adorned with 
bulls’ heads inlaid in gold and niello, a carnelian 
gem, a gold ‘box, and probably a necklace of 61 
gold beads; while the Princess had a gold ring, a 
necklace and a girdle of gold beads, and other 
ornaments. Altogether this is the richest treasure 
of Mycenaean objects discovered since the exca- 
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vations of Tsountas at Vaphio. Professor Pers- 
son has catalogued and described all the objects 
briefly, but for the most part adequately, and the 
illustrations are generally excellent. The con- 
struction of the tomb is discussed in some detail, 
and it is dated to the first half of the fourteenth 
century B.c. Since the pottery, though very 
scanty and poor, is of paramount importance for 
his dating, it is to be regretted that the author has 
not treated it more fully and illustrated it more 
satisfactorily. 

The three chamber tombs are described in the 
second half of the book. Two were not remark- 
able in their contents, but cne, though empty of 
skeletal remains, yielded the most interesting 
objects: a slaughter table, a sacrificial table, and 
two menhirs of poros, all of large size, three lamps 
of steatite and some other stone vessels, a dagger 
and six arrowheads of bronze, some pieces of 
boars’ tusks, a vast quantity of beads of glass 
paste, and almost a dozen vases. In a pit under 
the doorway was found a hoard of bronze objects, 
comprising 24 vessels of various kinds, 4 mirrors, 
1 sword, 1 spearhead, 2 cleavers, 2 knives, and 
a six-pronged fishing-spear. Professor Persson 
thinks this unique tomb was a cenotaph, and he 
makes out a very good case for his view. His 
discussion of the sacrificial tables and the menhirs 
(which certainly do not appear to be ordinary 
grave stelae) leads him to some interesting specu- 
lations rather far afield. These views may well be 
kept in mind, subject to confirmation by future 
discoveries; but the permanent value of the book 
lies in its straightforward presentation of all the 
evidence, its clear account of the tombs them- 
selves and the objects they contained. 

In an appendix under the heading “Legend, 
Image, and Simile’’ Professor Persson ventures 
some interpretations of certain well-known mo- 
tives that occur in Mycenaean and Minoan art, 
the lion, the bull, the deer, etc. In a second ap- 
pendix Dr. Rathgen offers a few remarks on the 
conservation of the objects found; in a third are 
presented chemical analyses of some objects by 
Arne Fredga; while a fourth contains a valuable 
note by A. J. B. Wace, giving a brief structural 
analysis of the tholos tombs at Mycenae. 

Altogether, this is a very important and useful 
book; and our hearty thanks and cordial congratu- 
lations are due to Professor Persson and the 
Swedish Expedition. 

Cart W. BLEGEN 
University OF CINCINNATI 
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THE Acropo.is, by Walter Hege, and Gerhart Ro- 
denwaldt. Berlin and New York (E. Weyhe), 
1930. Pp. 63,101 pls. $9. 

The number of recent albums of photographs 
of Greece has now been augmented by a worthy 
volume devoted to the Athenian Acropolis, from 
the hands of two masters, the plates by a gifted 
photographer, the introductory text by the 
President of the German Archaeological Institute. 
Both portions are divided into five parts, the 
Acropolisasa whole, the Parthenon, the Propylaea, 
the temple of Athena Nike, and the Erechtheum. 

The text is necessarily brief and popular in 
character, but the subject is admirably and 
authoritatively presented; and even in this brief 
form Rodenwaldt’s opinions demand recognition. 
Among theories which are at present in dispute, 
he adheres (wrongly in the reviewer's opinion) to 
the idea that the Peisistratid Olympieion was to 
have been Ionic (p. 18), that the Older Parthenon 
was originally intended to be of limestone (p. 26), 
that the whole cella of the Old Temple of Athena 
was temporarily restored after the Persian Wars 
(pp. 26, 54), that the Opisthodomos or treasury 
was in the present Parthenon (p. 31), that the 
cella of the Parthenon had gallery floors (p. 30), 
and that the Panathenaic frieze was carved in the 


workshop and set in place in advance of the ceil- 


ing (pp. 36, 38, 41). In the case of the Erech- 
theum, Rodenwaldt retains his improbable theory 
of intentional irregularity (pp. 55-56) which he 
advanced a decade ago, as opposed to the 
symmetrical plan proposed for the Propylaea; 
the latter he accepts (pp. 47-49) on the basis of 
Dérpfeld’s investigations, which now require 
considerable modification. Demonstrable errors 
are the use of “facets” (regulae) under the 
Panathenaic frieze on the flanks of the Parthenon 
cella (pp. 41, 43), and the statement that the Nike 
adjusting her sandal was about to cross the thresh- 
old of the sanctuary (p. 53). The chronology 
of the buildings is at some points rather unusual: 
488 B.c. for the decree authorizing the temple of 
Athena Nike (p. 51) is surely a misprint for 448; 
but even the latter date is incredibly early for the 
bastion, steps, and columns of the temple (pp. 
51, 52); 488 B.c. is a vear too early for the begin- 
ning of the Propylaea (pp. 45, 49); the assumption 
that no architectural work was done during the 
Archidamian War (p. 55) is contradicted by 
Plutarch’s express statement; the fluting of the 
east columns of the Erechtheum was not among 
the work done in the first period before 409 B.c. 
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(p. 55), and this work took four months rather 
than two (p. 57); and 405 B.c. is rather late for 
the Nike parapet (pp. 51, 53). As for disputed 
dates, for which strong arguments can be set 
forth on either side, it may be noted that Roden- 
waldt favors the earlier date for the Zeus at 
Olympia, before 447 B.c. (p. 28), but the later date 
for the Erechtheum, after 421 B.c. (p. 55). Cer- 
tain sweeping generalizations which arouse 
skepticism are undoubtedly results of the popular 
style: “to the last chisel stroke it (the Parthenon) 
was completed in accordance with the original 
plan” (p. 26), “‘no stone has an unexpected or 
unusual shape accidentally received in the course 
of construction” (p. 32), or “any difference in the 
proportions would destroy all appearance of 
stability” (p. 33), are statements which the tem- 
ple itself does not justify. And it is difficult to 
understand how one with Rodenwaldt’s apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of marble can say that the 
north colonnade of the Parthenon “has been 
restored to its original beauty”’ (p. 25); the con- 
crete is in reality execrable. A few minor slips 
are ““Roman temple” for the Odeum (p. 11), 
**Erechtheum”’ for Propylaea in connection with 
the lightning of 1645 (p. 24), and “east side” for 
south side in the description of the Erechtheum 
(p. 56). But these are minor defects in an ad- 
mirably lucid and sympathetic appreciation of the 
monuments. 

It is unfortunate that Rodenwaldt’s prose 
should have been disfigured by an incompetent 
translation, apparently the work of one unfamiliar 
with the Acropolis itself or with architectural 
terminology in general. The description of the 
doorway of the Old Propylon (p. 46), the allusions 
to “slabs” (p. 46) or “levels” (p. 52) when the 
author plainly intended steps, the mention of 
‘casket ceilings”’ (pp. 25, 30, 47, 56, 58), “‘cop- 
ing” (for abacus, p. 33), “facets” (for reglets or 
regulae, pp. 16, 41, 42), “in antae” (for in antis 
or between antae, p. 47), ““monophtheron” (p. 
20), “‘peripheral”’ (p. 15), “‘ palmette”’ (for rosette, 
p. 57), “scroll”’ (for maeander, p. 41), “‘entabla- 
ture” (for architrave, p. 57), and “threshhold” 
(pp. 45, 53), are instances of such unfamiliarity; 
we are confronted by ‘*Catalian”’ (p. 21), “Ery- 
medon” (p. 26), ““Mycaenian”’ (pp. 12, 13, 46), 
and the “Roman crusade of 1204” (p. 21); the 
auditorium of the theatre is an “‘ Amphitheatre” 
(p. 20), and a “statue of Athena found on the 
Acropolis” (p. 30) is a Panathenaic vase in Berlin 
(fig. 22). Similar carelessness appezrs in the 
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transformation of dimensions from the metric 
system to feet and inches; the length of the Par- 
thenon stylobate is indiscriminately 215 or 222 
feet (pp. 29, 33), both too short; the height of the 
Parthenon columns is 30 or 34 feet, and their 
entasis ““7 1/10ths of an inch” (p. 33); and a lean 
of ‘21% inches” per 20 feet in the east columns of 
the Erechtheum, if it actually existed, would 
hardly be “imperceptible” (p. 57). This aspect 
of the book would be unworthy of extended no- 
tice, were it not necessary to protest against the 
unprincipled methods followed in the mass pro- 
duction of foreign art books in English (or Ameri- 
can) dress at the present day, apparently with the 
idea that only the pictures will be examined. In 
the present instance, all who wish to enjoy the 
beauty of Rodenwaldt’s prose with unruffled 
feelings will prefer the German edition. 

Every reader, however, will enjoy Hege’s 
remarkable illustrations, of which twenty (includ- 
ing text figures and plates) pertain to the Acropo- 
lis in general, forty-nine to the Parthenon, fifteen 
to the Propylaea, ten to the temple of Athena 
Nike, and twenty-nine to the Erechtheum, the 
chosen tithe of a great mass of photographs. 
Eighteen other illustrations are taken from older 
sources, and the series is accompanied by a plan of 
the Acropolis. Hege expended nearly a year in the 
task of interpreting the monuments photograph- 
ically, handicapped by the very great intensity of 
the light, by the lively winds which constantly 
play upon the Acropolis, and by the bulky scaf- 
folding which at that time disfigured the north 
colonnade of the Parthenon. A 714-foot camera, 
precarious supports, infinite patience while wait- 
ing for lulls in the wind or for clouds to screen the 
sun, and utilization of the brief sunrise and sunset 
hours, are among the ingredients which have com- 
bined to produce this marvelous collection. The 
captions are for the most part fully descriptive 
and correct; it may be noted that the Areiopagos 
is not visible in PI. 2, that “* East frieze” should be 
added to the title of Pl. 48, and “‘of North Por- 
tico”’ to those of Pls. 100 and 102-104. 

Berti Drnsmoor 
UNIVERSITY 


From THE COLLECTIONS OF THE Ny CARLSBERG 
GuiyptotHek, Vol. I. Edited by the Staff of 
the Glyptothek. Pp. 196; 133 ills. Levin & 
Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1931. 

In view of the recognized importance both 
archaeological and artistic of the magnificent 
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collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, the 
decision of the Management to continue in more 
accessible form the series of publications begun in 
Danish in 1920 and 1922 cannot be too highly 
commended. Scholars and art lovers have long 
regretted that the usefulness of the Ny Carlsberg 
publications should have been circumscribed by 
their appearance in Danish, a restriction certainly 
not justified by the international significance of 
the collections themselves. With keen satisfac- 
tion, therefore, we learn that the restriction is to 
be removed and that future volumes, like the one 
before us, will appear under English title with 
articles in French, German and English. 

The present volume, illustrated in half-tone 
with twenty full-page plates and considerably 
more than a hundred smaller reproductions con- 
veniently distributed throughout the text, com- 
prises five articles dealing with a wide range of 
subject matter, from the “ Deux tétes d’Amarna”’ 
and “Die Neubabylonischen Ziegelreliefs” of 
Otto Koefoed-Petersen, the ‘“*Weissgrundige 
Lekythen” of V. H. Poulsen and the “Icono- 
graphic Studies” of Frederik Poulsen, to the 
Tableaux de Courbet”’ by Haavard 

The last named will merely be men- 


“Trois 
Rostrup. 


tioned here, since its subject matter is not of 


archaeological interest. 

The place of honor is naturally given to Fred- 
erik Poulsen’s scholarly monograph on Greek 
portrait sculpture. This begins with a discussion 
of the well-known statue of Anacreon at Ny 
Carlsberg, a work of the second century A.D. 
On convincing stylistic grounds the author refers 
this copy to a bronze original mentioned by 
Pausanias as standing on the Acropolis beside a 
statue of Xanthippos and attributed either to 
Kresilas or Pheidias. In addition he offers the 
plausible suggestion that a nude statue in the 
Villa Borghese, which was given a head of Trajan 
before 1700, may well be a copy of the Xanthippos 
since it agrees closely in style as well as scale with 
the Anacreon whereas its pose, that of a warrior 
brandishing a spear, would have been quite ap- 
propriate for the representation of the strategos 
Xanthippos. In reviewing the known portraits 
of Anacreon, all of which he considers were de- 
rived from the statue on the Acropolis, he proves 
that the latter was dedicated perhaps by Pericles 
ca. 480 B.c. and hence could not have represented 
the actual features of the poet. He adds to the 
replicas enumerated by Bernoulli (I, pp. 79 ff.) 
a head in the Palazzo Altemps at Rome which 
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seems to reflect more nearly than any other its 
bronze original in the rendering of the hair. 

The second section of Poulsen’s monograph 
presents an excellent discussion of the strategos 
type of Greek votive statue from the time of 
Xanthippos and Pericles to the Hellenistic period, 
based naturally upon the portraits of generals so 
often copied in Roman times as herms. Of these 
the Pastoret head at Ny Carlsberg is an out- 
standing example. 

The third and by far the most meaty section 
deals with the portraits of the great philosophers. 
Perhaps the most significant contribution to an 
appreciation of the rise and evolution of Greek 
portraiture, of its changing aims from its begin- 
nings down into Hellenistic times, here resides in 
Poulsen’s correlation of portraiture and Greek 
biographical writing, a parallel which, so far as I 
am aware, has never before been pointed out. 
Thus the author observes that “... in the 


speeches of Thucydides political and military 
considerations are in the foreground, but there 
are already first attempts at a more individual 
characterization, as of Cleon, Nicias, Alcibiades, 
and particularly of Themistocles, whose vita may 
be regarded as the beginning of Greek biography. 
Xenophon goes somewhat further and gives in the 


Anabasis a characterization of the general Menon, 
into which all kinds of low details are introduced, 
so that it can very well be termed a parallel to the 
contemporary realistic portraits of Demetrios of 
Alopeke. Otherwise the descriptions of the 
fourth century always preserve the ideal of only 
introducing those large features of their con- 
temporaries which interest the citizen gud citizen. 
It was thus that Plato and Isocrates represented 
the great teachers of the people, and Aristotle was 
the first to try and do away with this onesided- 
ness. And he founded biographical literature, 
embracing literary as well as political personal- 
ities and also their personal experiences and 
peculiarities 
break this tradition again and turn the attention 
of the describer to the great figire and the‘great 
destiny. This alternation has its reflection in the 
art of portraiture.” The author then demon- 
strates the improbability of the existence of 
true portraiture much before the time of Alex- 
ander, and concludes: “‘There is no doubt that 
we have here at last (i.e. in the portraits of 
Aristotle) the true features of the person repre- 
sented.” 

In his fourth and final section Poulsen is con- 
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cerned with the identification, dating and stylistic 
evolution of various portrait types of the three 
great tragedians, reaffirming in this connection 
the iconographic importance of the statues of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides which were 
set up in the Theatre of Dionysus at the in- 
stigation of Lycurgus and citing the well- 
known portraits of the three dramatists at Ny 
Carlsberg. 

With all due gratitude to Poulsen for a scholarly 
and worth while piece of work, the English reader 
cannot but regret the obvious crudity and care- 
lessness of its translation and editing. One is 
thus somewhat disconcerted to hit upon a single 
paragraph running through five consecutive 
pages (pp. 46-51), equivalent to more than a 
hundred lines of text, particularly when the 
paragraph in question comprises at least three 
distinct headings which might properly have been 
indented. Examples of literal translation or lack 
of translation with consequent mangling of the 
king’s English abound: e.g., in the Preface ‘over- 
taken’ (for ‘undertaken’), ‘Boboligarden’ (p. 7), 
‘rider statue’ (p. 25), ‘Unforgettable beautiful 
and spiritual is this head’ (p. 90), ete. Mis- 
spelling and incorrect hyphenation occur also: 
e.g., ‘physionomy’ (p. 78), ‘honu-red’ (p. 55), 
‘Theophra-stus’ (p. 48), etc., while through 
sheer carelessness the plural of ‘drachma’ re- 
mains unchanged (‘10,000 drachma’, p. 48). 
In abbreviations the lack of uniformity and of 
conformity to English usage irritates the reader 
(e.g., Om 45, H. O. 35, H. Om 29), who is further 
annoyed by variant spellings of Greek proper 
names (e.g., “Kimon,’ p. 68, ‘Cimon,’ p. 82. 
Figs. 89 and 40, ‘Head of Artisoteles,’ and in the 
adjacent text ‘Aristotle’; Fig. 34, ‘Head of 
Plato’; Fig. 35, ‘Head of Platon’). Many other 
instances might be cited. 

Although it is perhaps invidious to call atten- 
tion to minor lapses such as those above men- 
tioned, one may nevertheless be pafdoned for 
expressing the hope that in future volumes more 
competent linguistic assistance will be available, 
at least for the English text, and that the editing 
will correspondingly improve. 

In his “Deux tétes d’Amarna’”’ Otto Koefoed- 
Petersen publishes two charming female heads 
acquired by the Glyptothek in 1930, both from 
statues now missing and both obviously repre- 
senting the same royal lady of Amarna. One, in 
black basalt considerably chipped and battered, 
belongs stylistically and by virtue of its exquisite 
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technique to the height of the Tell el-Amarna 
school. The other in reddish-brown sandstore, 
though intact, is inferior artistically. In spite of 
the fact that the latter head exhibits the charac- 
teristically elongated and bulging cranium “en 
forme de vessie,” it is less pronounced in this 
respect than the other, while the eyes are rendered 
in the normal Egyptian fashion without the 
somewhat Mongolian cast observable in the 
usual Amarna type. Thus, since both portraits 
represent the same woman, and as the first is in 
the pure Amarna style whereas the second shows 
certain departures from the Amarna norm and 
was hence executed later, probably at Thebes 
upon the restoration of the Amon cult, the por- 
traits may be identified as of Ankhes-pa-Amon, 
the one daughter of Akenaton who lived to play a 
réle in Egyptian history by becoming the wife of 
Tutankhamon. Inasmuch as the identification 
hinges upon the stylistic analysis of the sandstone 
head, the author might have strengthened his 
case by citing stylistic analogies from the reign of 
Tutankhamon. 

Koefoed-Petersen’s second article 
three reliefs in polychrome glazed brick from the 
Neo-Babylonian Ishtar Gate and Street of the 


describes 


Processions, acquired from Berlin by the Glypto- 


thek in 1930. They represent the three usual 
types, lion, bull and sirrush, and conform in all 
respects to the Neo-Babylonian norm for works 
of the sort. 

In the final article of the volume, V. H. Poulsen, 
following in his presentation the classification 
established by Fairbanks, publishes a group of 
twelve white Athenian lekythoi which have 
recently come into the possession of the Glypto- 
thek and discusses numerous lekythoi in other 
collections which may be associated with them 
stylistically. Thus the earliest lekythos of the 
Ny Carlsberg group shows, he thinks, certain 
stylistic analogies to works of the Penthesilea 
master and the Achilles master. The second he 
assigns to the Tymbos master and dates after 420 
B.c., while the third, of approximately the same 
date, is given to the Quadratus master. Nos. 4, 
5 and 6, obviously by a single hand and perhaps 
from the same grave, are assigned to the early 
stylistic phase, ca. 430 B.c., of the Rush master 
(Schilfmeister), to whom are given also Nos. 7, 
8 and 9. Nos. 11 and 12, belonging to the latest 
period of Athenian lekythoi, the author attributes 
to the Triglyph master. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that the 
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editing of all the articles above discussed, except 
the first, is careful and consistent. 

Emerson H. Swirt 
UNIVERSITY 


CATALOGUE OF THE Corns Founp at CorINTH, 
1925, by Alfred R. Bellinger. Pp. ix+-95, pls. 
2. Yale University Press, 1930. $2. 

In this valuable record of the coins found dur- 
ing the excavations carried on at Corinth by the 
American School in 1925, both the author, Mr. 
Bellinger, and American scholarship are to be 
heartily congratulated. Too often in the past 
have coins from such excavations been entirely 
neglected or only summarily treated—though, 
in this regard, American excavators excel in 
comparison with those of other countries. Coins, 
however poor and badly preserved, unearthed in 
any ore scientific ““dig’’ are never negligible and 
should be published as carefully and as soon as 
possible. When they are published in the thor- 
ough and careful marner of the present volume 
they prove very useful indeed to numismatist, 
historian and archaeologist. 

The format, typography and appearance of Mr. 
Bellinger’s catalogue are above reproach, though 
a numismatist might wish that more of the better 
preserved specimens, even the common ores, had 
been illustrated. Such a procedure is admittedly 
expensive but, to the numismatist at least, one 
good picture is worth more than a page of de- 
scription. In the present case the excellence of 
such illustrations as have been vouchsafed make 
one wish that more had been given. 

A short introduction (pp. vii-ix) is followed by 
the main body of the catalogue. First come the 
seventy decipherable coins struck at Corinth it- 
self from the third century B.c. to the death of 
Septimius Severus when the mint was closed. 
There follow the contemporaneous issues (Nos. 
71-102) of various cities or kings in Macedonia, 
Greece proper, Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt, all 
arranged alphabetically. While such an ar- 
rangement has obvious advantages the reviewer 
would very much deprecate its continued em- 
ployment, especially when large numbers of coins 
are to be handled. It scatters the material most 
distressingly and breaks up any rapid survey of 
monetary circulation except after a careful search 
and recataloguing by the student. In the present 
instance a coin of Antioch in Syria follows hard 
upon Corinthian issues, while the coins of Sicyon 
which must always have circulated extensively at 
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Corinth come at the very end. Isolated coins of 
Macedonian, Thracian and Asiatic cities are 
intermingled with the issues of Corinth’s near 
neighbors such as Argos, Megara, Laconia, etc. 
While little harm is actually done in the present 
instance because of the comparative fewress of 
the coins described, the reviewer hopes that this 
system will not be adopted in future publications. 

Following the local issues come the Imperial 
Roman issues, very extensive in number and 
variety as befits one of the great commercial 
centres of the empire. Wherever possible Mr. 
Bellinger has recorded the mint of each coin—a 
matter of great interest to the numismatist and 
especially to the student of ancient economics and 
monetary circulation. Even more numerous at 
Corinth are the coins of the Byzantine Empire 
(Nos. 429-1121) from Anastasius to the fall of 
Constantinople in 1204. On pp. 56-7 a slight 
change from the former attribution! of certain 
classes (V, VI, VII) of the so-called Anonymous 
Bronze Coinage is to be noted. It is only fair to 
state, however, that Mr. Bellinger has since 
reverted to his first attributions because of certain 
rew evidence which has turned up since the 
publication of the present catalogue. At the end 
of the Byzantine series have been placed some 


insignificant little bronze coins (Nos. 1122-35) 
usually assigned to Vandal and Ostrogothic kings. 
A small hoard of four scyphate gold Nomisma 
(Nos. 1136-8) furnish the only representatives of 
the Byzantine Emperors of Nicaea, while the 
coinages of the Frankish Princes in Greece are 


fairly well represented by Nos. 11389-1225. 
Finally there follow a few early French and 
English coins, as well as a series of Venetian, 
modern Greek and Turkish issues—all together 
comprising a grand total of 1305 legible pieces. 
The catalogue closes with a lucid description by 
Mrs. Bellinger of the cleaning process employed 
by her in preparing the coins for publication, 
followed by sufficiently extensive indices of 
names: (I) Geographical; (IIa) Rulers; (IIb) 
Officials; (III) Types; (IV) Inscriptions: (A) 
Greek, (B) Latin. Two plates serve to reproduce 
eighteen of the most interesting of the coins found. 
E. T. NEwELu 

AMERICAN NuMISMATIC SOCIETY 


New York 


The Anonymous Byzantine Bronze Coinage, 
by A. R. Bellinger. Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs No. 35. New York. 1928. 
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A Hanppook or GREEK AND Roman ARCHITEC- 
TURE, by D. S. Robertson. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. Pp. xxiv+406. 25 shil- 
lings. 

The task of presenting a compact survey of 
Greek and Roman (including Aegean and Etrus- 
can) architecture in a single volume was first 
satisfactorily accomplished by Anderson and 
Spiers in 1902; but in that case the twofold au- 
thorship had the disadvantage of combining two 
divergent points of view. Anderson, for Greece, 
preferred to follow the chronological evolution; 
but Spiers, completing the work, chose an analyti- 
cal classification of the types of buildings in the 
case of Roman architecture. The republication 
of that work in two separate volumes in 1927 
obviated the discrepancy, but left vacant the 
field of the single handbook. This field has now 
been reoccupied by Robertson’s work, clearly 
modelled on the older editions of Anderson and 
Spiers, and showing the same inherent dis- 
crepancies of treatment. After an introductory 
chapter, Aegean architecture is treated chrono- 
logically in two chapters, Greek religious architec- 
ture chronologically in seven chapters, and then, 
logically enough in view of their late development, 
most forms of Greek secular architecture are 
discussed in a single chapter. But Greek and 
Roman city planning and Etruscan and early. 
Latin temples are all curiously thrown together 
into Ch. XII, while Greek and Roman houses 
share Ch. XVII. Four intervening chapters are 
devoted to other forms of Roman architecture, 
temples (treated somewhat chronologically), 
construction (including a survey of thermae), and 
various secular types. In such a discussion of 
both Greek and Roman architecture it would 
seem preferable to obtain unity either by treating 
it as a continuous wave of evolution (for the 
Roman portion of which Rivoira’s work supplies 
a good basis), or by making it frankly analytical 
and tracing each form through its Greek and 
Roman phases. 

Apart from this initial awkwardness of ar- 
rangement, the subject-matter is conveniently 
presented and gives a clear picture of the course of 
architectural development in classical lands from 
prehistoric times to the foundation of Constanti- 
nople. The method adopted is that of placing in 
logical sequence a series of detailed descriptions of 
the most representative buildings, while a classi- 
fied appendix (I) gives in brief form some of the 
essential facts about many examples excluded 
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from the text. Thus the body of the book forms 
an introduction to the subject, useful alike to the 
architectural and the archaeological student; the 
latter, furthermore, is given ready access, by 
means of the chronological list (Appendix I) 
and the bibliography (Appendix IT), to the most 
recent studies in all phases of the field. The 
book, in fact, is remarkable for its up-to-date 
character, both in the descriptions and the choice 
of illustrations. 

It was inevitable, perhaps, that the endeavor to 
include the latest views should have resulted in 
the acceptance of certain recent theories which 
have been too hastily advanced on insufficient 
grounds. Such are the assumption of a cur- 
vilinear predecessor of the Parthenon (pp. 83, 
113), the omission of columns in the old Tholos at 
Delphi (pp. 85, 325) and the omission of walls in 
the Syracusan treasury at Delphi (p. 71), the use 
of a double palm capital in the Massaliot treasury 
at Delphi (pp. 101, 115, fig. 46), the use of the 
Ionic order in the Peisistratid Olympieion at 
Athens (pp. 91, 102, 160, 331), the use of a narrow 
oblong instead of a square for the Odeum at 
Athens (p. 174), the derivation of ¢he Attic base 
in the Propylaea from Samos (pp. 46, 98, 122, 


125), and the omission of the frieze from the 


entablature of the Mausoleum (p. 151). These, 
however, are all of minor character and do not 
affect the main course of the narrative, which in 
general follows orthodox views. 

There are certain statements of detail which 
should be corrected in any later edition of the 
book. In the discussions of plans, it may be 
noted that the semicircles inside the doorway at 
Prinia seem to represent, not engaged columns 
(p. 56), but door pivots; the difference of column 
spacing on the fronts and flanks of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia (p. 75) is practically impercepti- 
ble and was certainly unintentional; angle con- 
traction does not yet appear in the sixth-century 
portions of temple G (T) at Selinus (p. 111); the 
central road in the Propylaea could not have been 
used for chariots (pp. 118-119); and the cella at 
Bassae did not form an open court (p. 138), in 
spite of the sculptured frieze. Among Doric 
examples, the capitals of the monument of Nicias 
are not “‘lost”’ (p. 335), and the varied decoration 
cited in connection with those of the temple of 
Ceres at Paestum (p. 78) applies only to the 
Basilica; it is misleading to state that triglyphs 
were painted “red or blue”’ (p. 50); and the prob- 
lem of the oblong metopes in the temple of Apollo 
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at Syracuse and in the Syracusan treasury at 
Delphi (p. 71) might have been illuminated by 
means of the unmentioned altar with oblong 
metopes discovered near the temple of Athena at 
Syracuse. Of the other orders, it can hardly be 
implied that the “‘Aeolic’’ (preferably “proto- 
Tonic”’) capital did not originate from a bracket 
form (p. 60); the drawing of the oldest Corinthian 
capital at Bassae, purporting to have been made 
in 1812 by Haller von Hallerstein (p. 140, fig. 
59a), differs from his authentic drawings in 
proportions and details, and in fact bears the 
signature “H. L. ’95”’; the ten diameters cited for 
the height of the Corinthian columns of the 
Athenian Olympieion (pp. 160, 210) give propor- 
tions far more slender than in actuality; and the 
octagonal Corinthian capital which “once” 
surmounted the Horologium (p. 338, n. 1) was 
replaced in 1914. The pediment floor simas of 
the Geloan treasury are not exceptional (pp. 
48, 55), such a treatment being usual at this 
period in the West; and the panthers and gorgon 
forming the acroteria of the first temple of Athena 
on the Acropolis at Athens (p. 82) are more 
probably to be combined in a single group at the 
apex. As for constructive details, it would have 
been preferable to describe anathyrosis (p. 42) 
in connection with vertical joints whence the term 
is derived; wooden empolia never contained metal 
poloi (p. 42); the upper half of the Ionic torus at 
Priene is unfluted (p. 46) only because it is un- 
finished; the architrave over the central inter- 
columniation in the Propylaea was not reinforced 
by iron bars (p. 120); it can hardly be said that all 
door frames in Athens earlier than the Erech- 
theum were of wood (p. 134); the “commonsense 
grounds” for believing that cella walls were 
erected before the peristyle of a temple (p. 136) 
are not apparent, particularly in view of the fact 
that our scanty evidence points in the opposite 
direction; the base blocks of the Lesche at Delphi 
are not marble (p. 164), and conversely the Ionic 
order of the temple of Athena at Sunium is not of 
limestone (p. 332), the opposite being true in each 
case; and poros can hardly be used of “any Greek 
building stone other than marble” (p. 387). 
Among minor slips, the term antithema should not 
be used with a plural verb (p. 43); the use of 
penultimate (pp. 71, 118) is a little misleading for 
the third column from the corner; “east and 
north”’ should be changed to “east and south” in 
the description of the Erechtheum (p. 130), where 
“‘a.D.” is also written for “B.c.” (p. 182, n. 3). 
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Some of the dates in the text and appendix call 
for comment. The Heraeum at Olympia is 
variously assigned to 700 or 640 B.c. (pp. 62, 
$24); the plan of the Olympieion at Agrigentum 
can hardly be as late as 470 B.c. (pp. 85, 123, 
$27); the Old Propylon at Athens is not to be 
associated with the Peisistratid work of 525 B.c. 
(pp. 89, 335), but rather with the Older Par- 
thenon; the latter was not begun until two decades 
after 510 B.c. (p. 113); the alternative date for the 
Athenian Treasury at Delphi is a decade earlier 
than 479 B.c. (p. 326); the main structure at 
Bassae is probably three decades earlier than 
420 B.c. (pp. 138, 328); the acanthus column at 
Delphi cannot date from 340 B.c. (pp. 141, 335), 
since it was overthrown in 373 B.c.; the temples at 
Magnesia and Teos have now been shown to 
date, not from 210 B.c. (pp. 68, 154, 217, 333), 
but from about 125 B.c.; and the Hadrianic date 
for the upper parts of the temple near Miletus 
(pp. 153, 218) seems too late. 

Dimensions are given in the text in English feet 
for the general reader, while in appendix I those 
of the stylobate, and a few others, are given in 
metres for the serious student. These latter 
dimensions are ostensibly exact; though one 
finds clerical errors of 3.00 m. in the length of the 
Basilica at Paestum, of 0.30 m. in the width of 
temple C at Selinus, of 8.00 m. in the length of 
temple D at Selinus. Another type of error is 
the confusion of bottom step with stylobate meas- 
urements, giving discrepancies of about 3.30 m. 
each way in the Olympieion at Agrigentum, and 
of about 2.15 m. each way in both temples of 
Apollo at Delphi. The word “diameter” is not 
accompanied by any figures in the case of the 
Philippeum at Olympia. In the text the dimen- 
sions in feet are intentionally approximate, but 
this does not account for several errors in the 
conversion from metres: the length is deficient by 
two feet in temple C at Selinus (p. 71), by three 
and a half feet (apparently 1 metre) in the Old 
Temple of Athena at Athens (p. 88); the width is 
deficient by five feet in the temple of Ceres at 
Paestum (p. 78), but excessive by two feet in the 
temple at Assos (p. 84); in all cases as compared 
with the correct. metric dimensions in the ap- 
pendix. For the temple at Segesta (p. 136) both 
dimensions exceed by ten or eleven feet those 
given in the appendix, the text dimensions ap- 
parently having been derived from the bottom 
step. For the Olympieion at Agrigentum (pp. 
86, 123) the dimensions “over 180 by over 380 
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feet”? do not even agree with the erroneous bot- 
tom step measurements in the appendix (which 
would give about 185 x 372 ft.), and are thus 
excessive by over seven and nineteen feet re- 


spectively. And at one point (p. 174) 25.10 m. 
are directly stated to be sixty-two feet, an error of 
twenty feet. The few references to ancient 
Greek feet are also confusing; thus the foot of 
0.295 m. is called “Attic” even though it was 
admittedly not used in Attica before the Roman 
period (p. 149); as used at Priene this foot would 
better be called “‘Ionic”’; the theory that the true 
Attic foot of about 0.328 m. was used at Magnesia 
(pp. 155-156) is certainly erroneous; and the cella 
of the Parthenon is ambiguously stated to be 100 
Attic feet in length (p. 114). 

These are, however, mere errors of detail, and 
can be corrected. In general, the book forms a 
safe guide through the mass of accumulated 
material, and a most convenient threshold for 
further studies. It is extremely well printed, and 
the illustrations (barring figs. 49 and 77) are 
clearly reproduced and worthy of their subjects, 
though one might desire a larger proportion of 
photographs. 

Dinsmoor 
CotumsB1a UNIVERSITY 


Monvumenta AstaE Minoris Antiqua. Vol. 
III: Denkmiiler aus dem rauhen Kilikien, by 
Josef Keil and Adolf Wilhelm. Manchester 
University Press, 1931. 40 shillings. 

This, the third volume of a series the aim of 
which is to assist in providing a comprehensive 
inventory, district by district, with adequate 
illustrations, of the scattered and fast disappear- 
ing monuments and relics of ancient times in 
Asia Minor, is a worthy member of the series; and 
the names of the authors, who are widely known 
for their studies of the antiquities of Asia Minor, 
are themselves no small recommendation. , 

The area chosen for description in this volume 
is the small triangle of rough and comparatively 
inaccessible country in Cilicia Trachea between 
the mouths of the Calycadnus and Lamus rivers 
and extending inland to a point near Maghara 
(Mara). This area had some importance in 
ancient times, as it was the realm of the priest- 
king of Olba, and contained the cities of Seleucia, 
founded by Seleucus I; of Elaeussa-Sebaste, 
developed by the Cappadocian kings; of Dio- 
caesarea, Corycus, and Corasium, the last a 
foundation of the late empire. Ruins of oil 
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presses and cisterns, frequent ruins of villages, 
and the presence in modern times of fruit trees 
gone wild, give evidence that in ancient times 
problems of water supply were solved, and that 
this area, now barren and poorly populated, 
attained a high state of cultivation and supported 
a considerable population. It probably began 
to develop after Pompey subdued the pirates, 
and, as its monuments indicate, flourished most 
in the late Roman and early Byzantine period. 
Although it received cursory notice from earlier 
travellers the area was first given a scientific 
study by Bent in 1890 (Papers of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 1890; J.H.S. 1891), who was 
followed by Heberdey and Wilhelm in 1891 and 
1892 (Denkschriften Wien. Akad., XLIV, 1896, 
VI). Since then there have been investigations 
by Herzfeld and Guyer (Arch. Anz., 1909, 
434 f.); Schaffer Kilikien,”’ Petermanns Mitteil- 
ungen, Erg.-H., 141, 1903); Miss G. L. Bell 
(Rev. Arch., 1906); Paribeni and Romanelli 
(Mon. Ant., 23, 1915), and others. There were 


also expeditions by the authors in 1914 (Bericht, 
Jahreshefte, beib., 1915) and in 1925. 

It is not the intention of the authors, as they 
themselves say (p. xiii), to replace these earlier 


studies, but to correct them, and to add what 
further material has been discovered. The 
volume contains for the most part new and 
unpublished material gained during trips by 
the authors in 1914 and 1925. This has been 
supplemented by unpublished material from the 
files of the Austrian Archaeological Institute, 
and supplied by other scholars such as Herzfeld 
and Heberdey. Its preparation has involved a 
revisiting of all of the sites, and conforming to 
the purpose of the series, many new photographs 
and plans. Its method, therefore, is a com- 
promise between the usual report of an expedition, 
and a more complete and detailed type of descrip- 
tion such as Lanckoronski’s, Stédte Pamphyliens 
und Pisidiens. The result is that the book 
presents a somewhat disproportionate treatment 
of the various sites, is not complete for the area 
chosen, and must be used along with the studies 
mentioned above, and with Volume II, of this 
series. Seleucia and Corycus are divided between 
Volumes IT and III; for Uzundja Burdj one must 
also apply Bent and Herzfeld; Elaeussa is treated 
summarily with references to Heberdey and 
Wilhelm (i.c.), and to Paribeni-Romanelli. It is 
unfortunate that lack of time prevented the 
authors from making a study of the Lower Lamus 
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gorge, and from including a fresh study of the 
deme of the Canytelideis. 

These faults, largely inherent in the plan, are 
more than counterbalanced by definite gains. 
The authors have added much to our knowledge 
of the area; their corrections of earlier studies are 
valuable and necessary. Sites between the coast 
and Olba have been well studied under conditions 
involving considerable difficulty; the descriptions, 
though often brief, reveal careful observation and 
good judgment; the plates and plans are numer- 
ous, excellent, and largely self-explanatory. The 
volume is the most complete account we have of 
the area and should lead to further study and 
investigation. 

There are also included 801 inscriptions, all new 
or unpublished except those of Corycus, where 
the authors decided to publish all the inscriptions 
of the necropolis together. The result is an 
almost unique picture of the trades and professions 
followed by the inhabitants of a coast city in 
Southern Asia Minor in the late Roman Empire, 
and of the probable proportion of the people 
engaged in each. The rest of the inscriptions are 
largely uninteresting Christian epitaphs, but No. 
62 at Uzundja Burdj casts a ray of light upon the 
last years of the Seleucid’ Dynasty, and _ its 
relations with the priests of Olba; and No. 73 
identifies Uzundja Burdj as the site, not of Olba, 
but of Diocaesarea. 

Students of architecture will be interested in 
the evidence this volume presents of the way in 
which small cities followed the styles of the larger 
cities; in the numerous churches, in the forms of 
mausolea: naiskoi, and towers with pyramidal 
tops; in the hero pillars, and other evidences of 
Syrian influence. The whole provides new 
evidence to supplement and in some degree 
correct the judgments of Bent and Hicks on the 
character of the material and cultural develop- 
ment of the region in ancient times (J.H.S. 1902, 
206-7, 226). 

Certain small errata are almost unavoidable: 
on p. 80, |. 5, 36 should be 35; from the plan, 
Tafel 35, it seems that on p. 80, 1. 16, dstlich 
should read westlich; on Taf. 40, 114 should be 
124. 

T. R. S. Broucuton 


Bryn Mawr 
Der ALTAR DES ARTEMIS-T'EMPELS IN MAGNESIA 


AM Manper (Studien zur Bauforschung, 
herausgegeben von der Koldewey-Gesellschaft, 
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Heft 1), by Armin von Gerkan. Berlin, 1929. 

Pp. 35, 10 pls. Rm. 12. 

Half a century ago the youthful architect 
Robert Koldewey was engaged upon a measured 
drawing of the fragments of the Pergamene altar 
at Berlin, when he was enlisted by Bacon and 
Clarke as collaborator in their great adventure at 
Assos. Thus Koldewey’s original drawing of the 
altar at Pergamon came into the possession of the 
School of Architecture at Columbia University, 
and Koldewey himself, after his initial contact 
with a Greek site, became an acknowledged 
master of research in this field, and eventually 
broadened his scope to include all ancient archi- 
tecture. In his memory the Koldewey-Gesell- 
schaft has begun a series of brief monographs 
intended to embrace the whole field of ancient 
architectural archaeology; and this initial number, 
appearing simultaneously with the opening of the 
new Pergamon Museum at Berlin, is appropriately 
devoted to a version of the altar with which 
Koldewey began his studies. 

Von Gerkan has to his credit several elaborate 
architectural publications, dealing primarily with 
Priene and Miletus; and this study of the Mag- 
nesian altar was prece Jed by one of the similar altar 
at Priene (Bonner Jb. CX XIX), both descendants 
of the “Seat of Satan” at Pergamon. The altar 
at Magnesia had been published, to be sure, by 
Kohte in 1904 in the general work, Magnesia am 
Maander, but without making full use of the notes 
of his predecessor Heyne. The errors of his 
solution were pointed out by Dérpfeld, whose 
unpublished suggestions form the basis of the 
present study; and Von Gerkan, though unable 
to reéxamine the site itself, has carefully utilized 
Heyne’s unpublished notes and the pieces of 
architecture and sculpture at Berlin. Only the 
foundations remain in place, and, of the many 
scattered architectural pieces, Heyne had unfor- 
tunately drawn only one characteristic specimen 
of each type. But, after careful analysis of the 
foundation plan (which reveals the approximate 
total dimensions, the orientation, and the fact 
that the joint spacings indicated by the dowel 
holes were about 1.60 m. on the long sides and 
1.65 m. on the short sides), Von Gerkan succeeds 
in providing a place for every one of Heyne’s 
twenty-eight type specimens, and in presenting 
a most convincing restoration. On the east long 
side a flight of fifteen steps ascended between two 
projecting wings of the podium, as at Pergamon. 
The podium was surmounted by an Ionic colon- 
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nade; but on account of the restricted area these 
columns were free-standing only across the front 
and on the front halves of the flanks (where they 
enclosed upper stairways in the projecting wings), 
and the remainder were engaged to the wall 
surrounding the altar court. The greater sculp- 
tured frieze (about 3.15 m. high) formed a 
processional relief on the walls of the upper stair- 
ways behind the free-standing columns of the 
wings; and a frieze which was never carved (about 
1.76 m. high) surrounded the entire podium and 
tapered off beside the main stairway, like the 
Gigantomachy at Pergamon. The ten plates 
include the foundation plan, drawings of the 
twenty-eight type stones, and the restored plan, 
elevations, sections, and details. 

In striving to attain exact dimensions with 
the scanty amount of material available, Von 
Gerkan restores the measurements in Greek feet, 
and rightly rejects Kohte’s Attic feet of 0.328 m. 
in favor of Ionic feet of 0.295 m. (as, indeed, the 
reviewer had proposed, A.J.A. 1908, p. 29). Less 
satisfactory, however, is his assumption that the 
total dimensions on the column centres formed 
round numbers, 70 x 45 F. (which he compares 
with the golden section, 70: 43.25), thus obtaining 
column spacings of 5 5/13 and 5 5/8 F., the former 


being a very un-Greek dimension, while one is 
slightly deficient and the other slightly excessive 


as compared with the dowel spacings. It seems 
preferable to regard these column spacings as 
5 5/12 and 5 7/12 F. respectively, giving 70 5/12 x 
44 2/3 F. on the column centres, just as in the 
Pergamene altar the column spacings were all 
proper dimensions (43/4, 47/8, 51/2, and 
8 F.). 

The author makes a notable contribution to the 
study of Hellenistic architecture by fixing the 
career of Hermogenes, the architect of the temple 
and so presumably of the altar at Magnesia. 
A comparative study of his work in the temples 
at Magnesia and Teos, and in the altars at Mag- 
nesia and Priene, indicates that his career should be 
lowered by about seventy-five years; its zenith lay 
about 125 B.c. instead of 200 B.c., as had formerly 
been assumed. As for the altars, the sequence 
now appears to be as follows: Pergamon (180-160 
B.c.), Priene, the home of Hermogenes (soon after 
160 B.c.), Magnesia (about 129 B.c.). The temple 
at Magnesia is shown by the pavement levels to 
be slightly later than the altar. 

Drinsmoor 
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Bronzes pu Luristan, Ars Astatica, by André 
Godard. XVII, pp. 114, figs. 42, pls. 68. 
Paris, Van Oest, 1931. 

The archaeological career of the Luristan 
bronzes is singular; the sudden appearance of 
hundreds of specimens of which almost every 
museum in Europe and America was able to pur- 
chase characteristic examples, the mystery about 
their origin, the uncertainty of their date, all 
gave them a special, place in the history of 
our science. Only recently some articles have 
been written which begin to elucidate their prob- 
lems. I refer to M. Dussaud’s in Syria, Vol. 11, 
1930, pp. 245 ff.; to Mr. Moortgat’s in Berliner 
Museen, Vol. 52, 1931, pp. 70 ff.; to M. Speleers’ 
in Bulletin des Musées Royaux de Bruxelles, third 
series, Vol. 3, 1931, pp. 56 ff., 77 ff.; Vol. 4, 1932, 
pp. 56 ff.; to Rostovtzeff’s article in JPEK, 1931, 
pp. 45 ff. But a work dealing with the circum- 
stances of their finding and giving a comprehen- 
sive summary of their types and of their evolution 
was still lacking. This has been done by M. 
Godard in the volume under review. As Directeur 
du service des antiquités in Persia he had a unique 
opportunity to study the excavations, with the 
result that we have now the first authentic report. 


He gives first a vivid picture of the country and of 
the manner in which the natives discover antiq- 
It is a high plain surrounded by mountain 
ranges, and accessible, in antiquity as at the 


uities. 


present time, only in summer. Scattered over 
this plain are circular mounds, believed by M. 
Godard to be fortified places of refuge; near by 
are a settlement and a necropolis. The form of 
the tombs varies very much. The dead were in- 
terred either in jars or in pits lined with smaller 
or bigger stones, and covered with slabs. The 
tombs may be square, allowing room for the dead 
only in a sitting position, or they may be oblong, 
for bodies lying extended. The number of the 
skeletons varies, according to the size of the 
tomb, from one to twenty. The ancient in- 
habitants of this plain were the Cassites, whose 
history, as far as it is known, is traced by the 
author. 

The bulk of the volume is occupied by the 
descriptions of the objects which are illustrated on 
excellent plates. All types hitherto known are 
collected: weapons, i.e. daggers, swords, spear- 
heads, axes, and the like; ornaments such as 
torques, bracelets, pendants, and pins; mirrors, 
horse-trappings, bronze vases, figurines, and 
miscellaneous objects. By a careful comparative 
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study of forms, M. Godard is enabled to give us 
the history of this art. Especially striking are the 
parallels with the objects found by J. and H. de 
Morgan in the Russian and Persian Talyche, the 
country west of the Caspian Sea. Other analo- 
gies point to Mesopotamia. Very significant are 
the seal cylinders dating from the third and 
second millenniums, one of them with a cuneiform 
inscription. The author thinks that the Cas- 
sites came from the Caspian region and installed 
themselves in Luristan at the end of the third mil- 
lennium. They brought with them certain forms 
of weapons and of other objects; others, the battle- 
axe and the club, they adopted in their new home, 
after their superiority had been recognized in 
campaigns. Their native linear and geometric 
style was transformed by new Mesopotamian 
motives; the figure of Gilgamesh especially was 
taken over and became the divine fetish. A new 
wave of immigrants coming from the same 
source appeared in the beginning of the Iron Age 
bringing with them new ornaments—pins and 
necklaces with pendants. The style underwent 
a transformation under northern influence. The 
Mesopotamian motives were abandoned or 
schematized and animals become most common. 
The period from the ninth to the sixth century 
seems to be the zenith of Cassite art. Its later 
course is entirely unknown. M. Godard’s argu- 
ments are entirely convincing and have to be 
supplemented in one direction only. He quotes 
by way of analogy to a certain vase form the 
Hittite “coupe 4 champagne,” but fails to recog- 
nize that the most characteristic feature of the 
Luristan vases, the long beaked spout is typically 
Anatolian, (Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of 
the Near East, II, pp. 86 ff.). Other features show 
the same connection with the West, e.g. two fibu- 
lae of a type which has been ascribed by Blink- 
enberg (Fibules grecques et orientales, pp. 237 and 
244 ff.) to Cyprus, and the rendering of the 
muscles on the relief of Plate 48 which has 
analogies on Hittite reliefs from Euyuk (Gar- 
stang, The Hittite Empire, Pl. 31). Such connec- 
tions are to be expected because they are found 
also in Elamite and Achaemenian Art (Speiser, 
Mesopotamian Origins, pp. 164 ff.; Herzfeld, Am 
Tor von Asien 15, 107). But this is only a 
minor detail and does not affect M. Godard’s 
main thesis which promotes our knowledge 
greatly. 

VALENTIN MOLLER 


Bryn Mawr 
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Ercotano, by Amedeo Maiuri. Pp. 108, 6 
colored pls., 3 maps, many illustrations from 
photographs on separate plates and in the text. 
(Visioni Italiche.) Novara, 1932. 100 lire. 
It was a great surprise to everyone interested 

in ancient art and history when it was announced 

officially in 1927 that the excavations at Hercu- 
laneum which were begun in 1719 by d’Elboeuf, 
carried on with great energy by means of subter- 
ranean galleries between 1738 and 1763 by the 

Bourbon Government of the Kingdom of Naples 

and Sicily, resumed in 1828, and again in 1869, 

and abandoned in 1875, were to be conducted 

again by the Italian Government in a systematic 
way in the same spirit which guides the excava- 
tions at Pompeii. As Maiuri puts it, “‘the exca- 
vations at Herculaneum have been taken up 
again by a firm decision of the Government and 
the Nation under the auspices of Benito Musso- 
lini, with the purpose of giving them the same 
continuity which characterizes the excavation of 

Pompeii.” 

More than four years elapsed since this memor- 
able date. The expectations of all who are inter- 


ested in the enterprise ran high: everybody 
remembered the wonderful success of the first 
excavators, the hundreds of first-class statues of 


bronze and marble, the mosaics and frescoes 
found in Herculaneum and now in the Museum of 
Naples, the romantic, miraculous story of the dis- 
covery of the Villa of the Papyri, and everyone 
expected that the new excavations would yield 
the same marvellous crop as was harvested by the 
Bourbons. During these four years work was 
carried on in Herculaneum systematically and re- 
lentlessly. Very little, however, was published 
except in articles in newspapers and magazines, 
which, as usual, distorted the truth. Those few 
who had the opportunity of visiting the excava- 
tion—tourists and archaeologists—came back 
after a short visit to the recently excavated area 
rather disappointed, although they should have 
known better since the director, A. Maiuri, 
sopraintendente of the excavations in the region of 
Naples, had announced as early as 1927 the spirit 
and methods in and by which he intended to 
carry out the excavation: a strictly scientific 
spirit which had in view not immediate startling 
discoveries but a systematic beginning of work 
which had as its goal the total excavation of the 
small city. 

No scientific report has as yet been published of 
the results of Maiuri’s work. It is a pity. One 
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must, however, take into consideration both the 
difficulties and the complicated character of the 
site and the dangers of a report based on insuffi- 
cient data and scanty comparative material. 
The book under review is neither a preliminary 
nor a final report. It satisfies, however, the 
curiosity of every one who is interested in Hercu- 
laneum. It is a brilliant general sketch, written 
for the use not so much of professional archaeolo- 
gists as of intelligent readers in general. 

Maiuri’s record as an archaeologist and his- 
torian is exceptionally distinguished. He began 
by studying the antiquities of Asia Minor and the 
Greek islands. For many years director of exca- 
vations at Rhodes, he carried out there an ex- 
cellent piece of work the results of which are 
published in the well known series: Clara Rhodos. 
After his return to Italy, he succeeded Spinazzola 
at Naples. The results of his work here are 
admirable: he revealed to us Velia, the great 
centre of Greek and later of Italian civilization, 
he took up again the excavations at Paestum with 
important results, he excavated completely the 
Grotto of the Sibyl at Cumae and the great 
temples of this earliest Greek city in Campania, 
he entirely cleared and restored the so called 
grove of Vergil at Naples, and last but not least, 
he is responsible for a new era in the excavations 
at Pompeii. Very few know that he was the 
first to carry out a series of well-planned explora- 
tions of the walls of Pompeii, of the Basilica, and 
lately of the Greek temple of the Foro Triangolare 
and the temple of Apollo, with a view to ascertain- 
ing the early history of these monuments. This 
effort, often advocated by prominent Pompeian- 
ists will, it is hoped, lead to a better understand- 
ing of the history of Pompeii. And, last but not 
least, Maiuri is applying now the same method 
of study to some of the private houses of Pompeii. 
From a man with such a record, such ability, and 
such a scientific spirit, we are justified in expecting 
a careful and exhaustive study of the ruins of 
Herculaneum. A short visit to Herculaneum a 
few days ago, and a careful study of the book 
under review have convinced me that Italy has 
got for the work at Herculaneum the right man, a 
man with wide and ripe experience and with full 
mastery of the methods of scientific exploration 
of ancient ruins. 

Let us come back, however, to the book under 
review. As stated above it is a general presenta- 
tion of what we know about Herculaneum based 
on the results of both the old and the new excava- 
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tions. It contains four chapters: I. Lo Scavo— 
the history of the excavations of Herculaneum; 
II. La Cittd—a general characterization of the 
city as known from the old and the recent excava- 
tions of both public buildings (especially the 
theatre and the basilica) and private houses, the 
leading idea of this chapter being that Hercu- 
laneum is a small Naples; III. Case e Abitanti—a 
sketch of the social and cultural aspects of the 
city, in which Maiuri insists again on the simi- 
larity with Naples and points out the quiet 
character of the residential city in contrast to the 
brisk economic life of Pompeii; and IV. La Grande 
Villa Suburbana—a clear account of the most 
startling discovery made at Herculaneum with 
some additions to de Petra’s masterful account. 
The book is richly illustrated, mostly with views 
of the new excavations. Six are reproductions 
of the beautiful water-colors of E. Lazzari and 
convey an impression of the colors of the houses 
of Herculaneum as we see them now. ‘The figures 
in the text reproduce everything which is im- 
portant in both the old and the new excava- 
tions. 

Let us now summarize briefly the results of 
Maiuri’s work at Herculaneum. The excavation 
of the site presents difficulties and complications. 
Herculaneum was not buried under a thick stratum 
of eruptive material, loose and easy to handle, as 
is the case at Pompeii, but by a violent stream of 
liquid mud, which later hardened and became in 
some places as hard as tufa. By means of mod- 
ern technique, however, this difficulty is easily 
mastered. A greater difficulty is presented by 
the fact that the subsoil of Resina is honeycombed 
by galleries and wells of the Bourbon excavators 
who, in search of objects and frescoes, ruthlessly 
destroyed in many places the lower parts of build- 
ing walls of Herculaneum. This not only de- 
prived Maiuri of many valuable finds, but also 
rendered the excavation both difficult and danger- 
ous. One wonders how with simple means and 
few men these difficulties were mastered and the 
buildings restored in their original completeness. 

Maiuri started his excavations at the spot 
where the excavations of the nineteenth century 
revealed the existence of blocks of private houses: 
Casa del Genio, d’ Argo, di Aristide, del Albergo. 
It was the natural area in which to start sys- 
tematic excavations, since it was free of the 
continua aedificia of Resina. In four years he has 
completed the excavation of four insulae and 
cleared parts of two more. Excellent results, if 
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one considers that every building is carefully and 
fully excavated and restored. 

Before the excavations started 
known that the area under excavation was an 
area of private houses, not of public buildings, and 
an area ruthlessly destroyed by the galleries of the 
Bourbon excavators. No finds of spectacular 
character were to be expected in such an area, and 
no such finds were made. This accounts for the 
disappointment of most of the visitors. “An- 
other Pompeii,” they say. Maiuri’s book shows 
that there is no ground for such feelings: yes, the 
houses discovered are not so rich or so beautiful 
as many houses of Pompeii; yes, they represent 
more or less the same type; yes, they have not 
yielded many spectacular finds. 

And yet they are highly interesting. As 
Maiuri points out, there is more diversification in 
house types at Herculaneum than at Pompeii. 
The two houses which overhang the hill, and are 
turned toward the sea show a development of the 
traditional house towards a house-villa, which is 
unknown at Pompeii, or rather not fully noticed 
there. The beautiful terraces which were built 
in front of these houses for the sake of the view of 
the sea show how fully developed was the under- 
standing of the beauty of nature among the Ro- 
mans of the first century a.p. A house of which 
the excavation has been completed recently pre- 
sents 4 marvellous example of a Samnitic atrium, 
of a new and beautiful type. And on the other 
hand an apartment house built on the area of a 
quondam residential house shows a curious 
transition between the houses of Pompeii and 
those of Ostia and of modern Italy. Moreover, 
the fact that wood is found in Herculaneum car- 
bonized or fossilized, but intact, makes it possible 
to restore some parts of the houses which could 
not be restored at Pompeii; a cryptoporticus 
screened with glass, a bold innovation of Roman 
architects,—wooden screens with doors,—wooden 
staircases—all these are revelations for students 
of ancient architecture. 

Thus what has been done in the four years of 
excavation gives no ground for disappointment. 
It is a revelation. And it is full of promise. 
Not the whole of Herculaneum was robbed by the 
excavators of the eighteenth century. There are 
parts into which they never penetrated. Two 
public buildings only and few temples have been 
revealed in the past. How many remain to be 
excavated! And last but not least: the beautiful 
villa of the Papyri never has been explored in full. 


it was well 
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How much remains for the scientific energy of the 
excavators! 

Let me finish this short account by extending to 
Maiuri the best thanks of all students of antiquity 
for his charming and beautiful book and their best 
wishes for the progress of the excavations in the 
same spirit and by the same methods. 

M. RostovtzErr 
Yae UNIveErsItTy 


Vereiu’s Primitive Itraty, by Catharine Saun- 
ders. Pp. ix+226. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1930. $3. 

Miss Saunders’ purpose is “to test the ac- 
curacy of Vergil’s picture of primitive Italy by 
the results of archaeological exploration and by 
the testimony of ancient literature.” The 
abundance and accuracy of Vergil’s antiquarian 
knowledge as revealed by archaeological dis- 
coveries is admirably set forth, We now know 
that in spite of an occasional—and perhaps now 
and then deliberate—anachronism, Vergil “has 
succeeded remarkably well in keeping the at- 
mosphere of primitive times.” 

This book will deserve attentive reading by all 
teachers of the Aeneid. The carefully prepared 
index and the well-ordered arrangement of ma- 
terial will make possible its use as a valuable 
supplement to the more familiar commentaries 
in which, as Miss Saunders remarks, the material 
she presents has not yet found a place. Some 
portions of the book can no doubt be assigned to 
high school and college students as supple- 
mentary reading. It is also to be hoped that 
the work will serve for some as an introduction 
to further study of the early history of Italy. 
The beginner needs a competent guide to the 
published works in this field. Such a guide Miss 
Saunders unquestionably is. One cannot read 
her book through with attention to the subject 
matter itself and to the authorities constantly 
cited in the footnotes without gaining a fairly 
good idea of the publications that ought to be 
procured and read. Incidentally the book should 
stimulate in Latin teachers an interest in that 
remarkable summary of current archaeological 
discoveries that appears every three months in 
this Journal. 

Miss Saunders writes in a delightfully clear 
and unaffected style in pleasing contrast with 
much of the jargon that now passes for scholarly 
“literature.” It is therefore to be regretted that 
the smooth flow of her sentences is constantly 
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interrupted by her habit of putting references to 
ancient authorities in the text. “Only after 
vainly attempting to settle in Thrace (3, 16-69) 
and in Crete (3, 121-146), does he learn from the 
Penates in a vision that his new home is to be in 
Italia (3, 147-171).” Here we have after the 
word Crete, five marks of punctuation and seven 
numerals where even a comma is barely needed, 
while the references themselves seem to me quite 
unnecessary. 

In the following instance, the references could 
all be given in a single footnote to the sentence. 
“This port was used by the consul A. Atilius, on 
his return from Sardinia in 225 B.c. (Polybius, 
2, 27, 1), and by P. Scipio in the Second Punic 
War, when he set out for Spain (Polybius, 3, 41, 
2, 4) and again on his hasty return (Polybius, 3, 
56, 5; Livy, 21, 39, 3).” 

It would greatly strengthen the effect of reality 
which Miss Saunders’ book gives to the Italy of 
Aeneas if she had included a few plates of well 
chosen illustrations. The archaeological remains 
to which she refers are not well known except to 
specialists and are entirely unknown to many 
teachers of Vergil. The search for and the critical 
selection of such illustrative material would also 
no doubt have been of value to the writer herself 
and would have given greater reality to her own 
Nothing in archaeo- 


picture of primitive Italy. 
logical study can take the place of the experience 
of dealing with actual remains. 

Puitie WHITEHEAD 


Be.oir CoLLEGE 


Excerpta EX ANTIQUIS SCRIPTORIBUS QUAE AD 
Forum Romanum Spectant. Comparaverunt 
A. S. Owen, T. B. L. Webster. Pp. [6,] 82, plan. 
Oxonii, e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1930. 
4 sh. 6 d. 

“Qui forum Romanum viserunt vel accuratius 
cognoscere volunt, quemcumque tav 
librum in manibus habuerint, id tamen saepe 
desideraverunt, ut, dum singula spectant, illos 
antiqui temporis scriptores consultare possint, qui 
vel situm eius et aedificia descripserint, vel res in 
quaque parte praeclare gestas narraverint. Quod 
desiderium nos in hoc libello sive breviario aliqua 
saltem ex parte explere conati sumus.” 

This promise is ably fulfilled; and the visitor 
in general who can read the Greek and Latin 
texts will have cause for gratitude. Archae- 
ologists also are well served, because what they 
had not yet done for themselves, the learned 
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Editors have now done for them: it is a humiliat- 
ing reflection that while most of us have had the 
privilege—thanks to Jahn and Michaelis—of 
reading the acta Arcis, Pausanias and the others 
in comfort on the Acropolis, no one, until the 
appearance of this handy volume, has enjoyed a 
similar experience in the Forum. We hail this 
gift as a salutary influence toward the direct use 
of the literary sources in the presence of the 
monuments. 


Its limitations—defects from the scientific 


standpoint—are suggested in the words above 
quoted: the phrase aliqua saltem ex parte is not 


entirely due to modesty. An adequate presenta- 
tion of the historical passages having the Forum 
for their scene would have exceeded bounds; and 
the preoccupation of the cultured public for which 
the book is primarily intended is with literature 
rather than documentation. Tastes will differ; 
but surely the “loci qui vel totum forum et res tbi 
gestas vel plura eius monumenta pertrectant”’ should 
have included, if only by reference, Tac., Hist., 
i, 27, 39-43, the dramatic account of that ghastly 
day’s work, xviii. Kal. Febr., a.p. 69: citation 
under individual monuments is not sufficient. 

Again, restriction to the written word is ar- 
bitrary: for three or four plates, giving the appo- 
site fragments of the Marble Plan and a selection 
of the coins which in so characteristically Roman 
a manner depict the individual structures, might 
easily have been included within these covers, 
even if this had entailed a slight addition to the 
wording of the title. 

The flavor of the book, then, is distinctly 
humanistic; and its qualities have their defects. 
For instance, the word charta by which the very 
schematic plan at the end of the volume is 
designated is non-classical in this sense; but a 
discussion of the terms used by the ancients for 
denoting maps and plans would be out of place in 
this review. For the full evaluation of some of 
the material, the intervention of the specialist 
would have been beneficial: a topographist would 
not have allowed the plan to appear with two 
antiquated labels and one or two other misleading 
indications—misconceptions thus aroused are 
so hard to eradicate!—while an epigraphist would 
have provided a more precise account of the 
inscription which adorns the Mausoleum of L. 
Munatius Plancus (p. 72). 

Further observations will be found in Dr. 
Crous’s valuable notice in Gnomon, vii (1931), 
505-507. 
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But when all this has been said, the book gives 
multum in parvo, and—to repeat—we shall all use 
it with gratitude. 

A. W. Van Buren 
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Die BYZANTINISCHEN ELFENBEINSKULPTUREN 
DES X—X1t JAHRHUNDERTS, I Bd., Kasten, by 
Adolph Goldschmidt and Kurt Weitzmann. 
Berlin, 1930, Cassirer. Pp. 74, 76 pls., fol. 
Rm. 150. 

Goldschmidt’s great corpus of mediaeval ivory 
carvings is continued in this volume, which is 
devoted to the Byzantine ivory caskets. The 
text is, however, in this case intrusted to his 
pupil, Weitzmann, who is responsible, under 
Goldschmidt’s direction, for both the general 
treatment that forms the first part of the text, and 
the catalogue raisonné of the 125 objects illus- 
trated in the plates. A summary index of present 
and previous locations of the ivories is appended 
to the volume, as well as a list of the objects cited 
as collateral material. A second volume will 
follow, containing the diptychs, triptychs, and 
plaques other than those belonging to caskets. 

Byzantine caskets are nearly all of wood faced 
with ivory (or bone) plaques, and mainly of two 
types: the flat oblong box with sliding lid, or the 
variety whose lid is hinged and in the form of a 
truncated pyramid; a third and rarer sort is a 
variant of the second in that the box and lid are 
polygonal. The second class has its prototype in 
Coptic boxes, but these have incised designs in- 
stead of reliefs. The Byzantine carvers drew 
their subject-matter from antique reliefs, pre- 
sumably in the minor arts, or from paintings, and 
were evidently often indebted to miniatures for 
their Christian subjects. The repertory of these 
artists seems at first sight extensive, but one finds 
on examination that the stock of subjects is not 
so large after all, that countless repetitions occur, 
and that motifs are multiplied by a dismember- 
ment of groups in the models followed, so that a 
single figure may appear with a gesture or attitude 
made meaningless by its detachment from its 
original fellows. This splitting up and rearrang- 
ing of the antique material was done with an 
indifference or ignorance of the original signifi- 
cance of the groups and scenes which increases as 
one descends later in the chronological scale; it is 
also evident in the manner in which Biblical 
subjects or figures, such as those that illustrated 
the Book of Joshua, were copied in panels that 
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alternate on the sides or lids of the caskets with 
those containing types drawn from Hellenistic 
mythology. 

The almost invariable constant that binds the 
caskets together is the band of medallions which 
is the stock decoration of the borders surrounding 
the plaques,—medallions that throughout the 
early and middle period of the production of the 
caskets are usually filled with rosettes. The 
rosettes are sometimes replaced with heads that 
look as if imitated from antique coins, and some- 
times the medallion-row gives place to a rinceau, 
an interlace, or a frieze of palmettes. The varia- 
tion from the rosette-rule in ornament is usually 
accompanied by a departure from characteristic 
Byzantine style. 

The Christian sources from which the carvers 
drew their subjects are identified by Weitzmann 
as Genesis from the Creation of Adam to the 
Murder of Abel, the story of Joseph, and the book 
of Joshua. A single scene in the life of Moses 
(the ordination of Aaron and his sons), and a few 
David scenes, are the only other episodes from 
the Old Testament to appear, and it will be 
noted that all of this Old Testament material is 
included in the Octateuch. The ivory carvings 


show, in fact, a close relation at times with the 


miniatures of the existing Octateuchs, but never 
of a sort that compels the assumption of a common 
model. The parting of Joseph and little Benja- 
min on one plaque makes one suspect, in spite of 
Weitzmann’s negative decision, that the carver 
copied a miniature in the Vienna Genesis, and 
certain of the Joshua scenes are indubitably 
related to corresponding miniatures in the 
Rotulus of Joshua in the Vatican Library, espe- 
cially the scenes on No. 4, a casket in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Other sources are meno- 
logia like the famous one of Basil IT in the Vati- 
can, and evidently also calendars, since the alle- 
gories of at least four months (January, February, 
August, September) can be pointed out. 

The Biblical subjects are sometimes condensed 
or modified or split up with small regard for mean- 
ing, but never to the extent or with the manifest 
misunderstanding that is the case with the mytho- 
logical repertory. It is in the identification of 
the antique sources of the caskets’ mythology, in 
the citation of existing antique parallels, and in the 
ingenious explanation of the misuse to which the 
antique has been subjected, that Weitzmann has 
made his chief contribution in this work, and 
entitled himself to the gratitude of all mediaeval- 
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ists. The copying from the antique is most 
knowing in No. 21, a casket in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum which contains an almost exact 
replica of the Sacrifice of Iphigenia as it appears 
on the altar of Cleomenes in Florence, and a figure 
that quite well reproduces the well-known type of 
Lysippus’ Alexander. Lysippus’ famous “ Rest- 
ing Herakles’’ destroyed in the sack of Constanti- 
nople of 1204, is repeated on a casket of Xanten 
(No. 10). But for the most part the mythological 
subjects are mutilated, distorted for decorative 
purpose, or misunderstood to the point that at 
times it is impossible to say more about them than 
that they evidently are derived from an antique 
prototype, though what that might have been 
the imitation leaves obscure. 

The chronology of the caskets is treated very 
briefly and nowhere as a specific subject of 
investigation It is evident in the brief section 
on “Das Verhiltnis der Kasten zur allgemeinen 
Stilentwicklung,” and the attempt to establish 
a chronological order in the “Joshua group,” the 
“*Hellenizing caskets,” and the earlier and later 
“Adam and Eve” classes, that Weitzmann clings 
to the conventional notion of the ‘“‘ Macedonian 
Renaissance,’ with its two contemporary “an- 
tique” and “hieratic” styles, and even assumes 
the former to be later in starting than the latter. 
This is because of the further acceptance of the 
conventional dating of the outstanding examples 
of Hellenistic style in Byzantine art,—viz., the 
drawings of the Joshua rotulus and the miniatures 
of the Paris Psalter,—in the same tenth century 
as the text which accompanies these illustrations. 
Yet this dating is more than debatable. The 
editors of the Vatican facsimile of the Rotulus 
decided that the pictures were two or three cen- 
turies earlier than the text, and Lietzmann’s 
attempt to prove the contemporaneity of the 
pictures with the tenth century text (Festgabe 
Hermann Degering, 1926) by assuming that the 
excerpted text was excerpted at the time the 
pictures were made for the specific purpose of 
explaining them, not only ignored evidence of the 
later copying-in of the text upon the pictured roll, 
but is also damaged by Weitzmann in the present 
work. For our author points out that while 
the inscriptions on Nos. 1-3 (the Joshua plaques 
in the Metropolitan Museum) are identical in 
their omissions with the text of the Joshua Roll, 
the reliefs are not derived from the Rotulus 
directly, which shows that the excerpted text had 
an existence independent of the Rotulus’ pictures. 
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The date of the drawings of the Joshua Roll is 
determinable by the date given to the miniatures 
of the Paris Psalter of cognate and contemporary 
style, and the reviewer has endeavored to show 
(Art Bulletin, XI, 1929, pp. 21 ff.) that the 
resemblance of the latter to frescoes of the 
seventh and eighth centuries in S. Maria Antiqua, 
and the obvious discrepancies existing between 
their technique and the ornament of the Psalter’s 
text, indicate that the miniatures are full-page 
intrusions into the ‘tenth-century text, were 
originally part of another psalter, and date from 
ca. 700. Weitzmann himself, in 1929, was suffi- 
ciently aware of the dubiousness of a tenth-century 
dating for the Psalter’s miniatures to devote an 
article (“Der Pariser Psalter ms. grec 139 und die 
mittelbyzantinische Renaissance,” Jahrbuch fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1929, pp. 178 ff.) to an at- 
tempted demonstration that the Psalter’s minia- 
tures are as late as its text. 

This article has the same merit that one wel- 
comes in his discussion of the caskets, viz., some 
excellent research into the Hellenistic models 
employed in Byzantine art. The occasional 
awkwardness and rearrangement that accompany 
their use in the Psalter’s miniatures are to 
Weitzmann evidence of deliberate resurrection 
for the purposes of the “ Renaissance,”’ although 
the instances he cites are clearly enough explained 
if one accepts the altogether probable derivation 
of the miniatures from the continuous illustration 
of a rotulus which served the miniaturists as 
model. The personifications of the Psalter are to 
Weitzmann inventions of the tenth century, 
because he finds no antique personifications with 
these particular labels, although any student of 
Hellenistic and late antique art is familiar with 
the promiscuous labelling, for the expression of 
abstract ideas, of the traditional female personifi- 
cation type (cf. Philostratus’ Imagines and the 
frescoes of Bagawat). His assumption of eclectic 
copying on the part of the artists of the Psalter’s 
miniatures goes to the surprising length of predi- 
cating two antique models for the beautiful figure 
of Night in the Prayer of Isaiah, one for the upper 
portion, the other for the lower part, of the figure. 
Weitzmann’s other argument for a late dating of 
the miniatures is dangerously near a circle; he 
seems at times to assume the priority of the 
miniatures of Paris gr. 510 (Homilies of Gregory 
of Nazianzen, a.p. 880-886) in order to prove it. 
The principal comparison that can be made 
between this manuscript and the Paris Psalter is 
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their rendition of the Anointing of David; in the 
Psalter this is a traditional Hellenistic composi- 
tion with the customary architectural background 
and a group of figures arranged in convincing 
depth and scale; in Paris 510 the group has been 
flattened out into a row of figures and the archi- 
tecture of the background brought down into 
the same plane as the figures with a consequent 
reduction of scale that is absurd if conceived as 
an original conception. Another dubious argu- 
ment is the assumption that the single figure of 
David in the Leo Bible of the Vatican is earlier 
than David accompanied by Wisdom and Proph- 
ecy in the Psalter, while the sequence of Moses 
on Sinai in the Psalter is assumed to be later than 
the series of episodes in the corresponding 
miniature of the Leo Bible for precisely the 
opposite reason, that the episode of the Removal 
of the Shoes, present in the Leo Bible, is omitted 
in the Psalter! 

The reviewer will not pursue further here the 
analysis of Weitzmann’s attempt to maintain the 
tenth-century dating of the miniatures of the 
Paris Psalter as the prop for the “Byzantine 
What has been said of his and 


Renaissance.” 


Lietzmann’s articles will at least suffice to show 
that these miniatures and the drawings of the 


Joshua Roll, on whose dating in the tenth century 
the whole conception of a classical renaissance in 
Byzantine art of the Macedonian epoch very 
largely depends, are dubious keystones for the 
structure of that theory. They cannot in any 
case be used with certainty to establish a fer- 
minus a quo of the tenth century for the Joshua 
scenes and figures that appear on the caskets. 
No other objective evidence is offered by Weitz- 
mann to determine the period when the caskets 
began to be made. No. 102 (Paris, Demotte; 
plaque) is given a doubtful date in the ninth 
century because of a putative and unconvincing 
rapprochement of the style of the head to heads 
in Paris gr. 510. The imperial heads on the 
casket of Troyes (No. 122) resemble, according to 
Weitzmann, the head of the emperor on a Paris 
plaque dated in the middle of the tenth century 
by Pierce and Tyler, who believed that the “ Ro- 
manus”’ represented was Romanos II. But this 
identification is by no means certain. No. 67 
(Cleveland) is put in the end of the tenth or the 
beginning of the eleventh century on the basis 
of a resemblance in style, difficult for the reader 
to see, to that of a group of Byzantine ivories 
represented by the plaque on the cover of an 
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Aachen manuscript, whose silver work “unge- 
fihr das Jahr 1000 als termins ante quem hat.” 
Unimpressive also is the parallel sought between 
No. 69 (Darmstadt) and a plaque on the cover 
of Bernward’s Gospel-book at Hildesheim. 

If Weitzmann’s treatment still leaves us with- 
out the much desired terminus a quo for the 
caskets, it duly records the evidence for their 
later limitation. The actual history of the ob- 
jects helps not at all; the only item whose au- 
thentic history antedates the seventeenth century 
is the casket (No. 28) in Vienna, which until 1592 
was kept as a reliquary under the altar of St. 
Catherine in the cathedral of Pirano in Istria. 
The casket of Troyes mentioned above (No. 122 
was, according to local legend, brought from 
Constantinople after its capture in 1204. Better 
evidence is given by the reproduction of Lysippus’ 
Herakles on the casket of Xanten (No. 10), since 
this bronze was destroyed during this same event. 
No. 86 (Pesaro) contains a group of the Expulsion 
of Adam and Eve that is repeated on the bronze 
doors of Pisa which are dated in 1186. The re- 
pairs evident in some of the caskets, either with 
“Certosina” inlays, or Gothic metal-work, 
furnish no limit earlier than the thirteenth cen- 


tury. The apparent imitation of typical casket- 


ornament in a frieze over the entrance-door of the 
crypt of S. Zeno at Verona, assigned to the middle 
of the twelfth century, and of the characteristic 


rosette-frieze in an Italo-Byzantine marble 
cancello at Torcello may be added to the evidence 
for a practical lower limit of most of the series in 
the twelfth century; an interesting piece of 
evidence of the same sort is furnished by a 
**Hellenizing” casket in Florence (No. 33), on 
which appears an antique figure playing a viola 
da gamba! 

For localizing the ateliers of the caskets, 
Weitzmann has found little evidence for con- 
clusions of his own, still less for the previous 
attempts to center some of them in Venice and the 
Adriatic coast, or in North Italy; he believes that 
Constantinople is the most probable home of the 
**Hellenizing” and “Joshua” classes, but leaves 
the question open with reference to the rest, save 
for a few attributions to Italy on somewhat slender 
evidence (e.g., Nos. 65, Cracow; 101, Baltimore, 
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Walters Collection; 112, Orvieto). The chrono- 
logical arrangement within the groups is as 
satisfactory as one may expect from chronology 
so devoid of factual basis, and is worked out by 
a very reasonable analysis of figure-style and 
ornament, on the principle of probable later date 
for greater corruption of the antique types. The 
great worth of the publication lies first of all in 
its indispensable accumulation of the material 
concerned, and second in the excellent treatment 
of the antique element in the decoration of the 
caskets, for the second of which contributions 
students of East Christian art will be grateful to 
Dr. Weitzmann and for the first to his mentor, the 
great mediaevalist of Berlin. 


C. R. Morey 


THe KurGans or THE ViaTicui, by A. V. 
Artzihovsky. Russian Association of Scientific 
Institutes of Social Sciences, Moscow, 1930. 
Pp. 220, 77 ills. 

Prof. V. A. Gorodzov of Moscow is the origina- 
tor of the so-called typological method of classifi- 
cation in Archaeology, an attempt to arrange 
numerous varieties of archaeological finds in a 
system corresponding to the morphological 
classification used in Zoology and Botany. Thus 
we have “categories,” “‘groups,”’ “orders,” and 
“types,” each preceding division including all 
that follows. j 

Applying this classification to the available 
material from ‘“kurgans” (barrows) of the 
Viatichi, the Slavic group of Central Russia, the 
author tabulates his results. Determining the 
typical cultural complex of the burial on the basis 
of the correlation of the types found, he estab- 
lishes the distribution of this culture both in time 
and space in Kaluga, Tula, Orel and parts of 
Moscow and the Riazan provinces during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries A.p. 

Comparing this distribution, worked out purely 
on the basis of statistical correlation of archaeo- 
logical material, he finds that it corresponds very 
accurately with the historical data, thus con- 
firming the validity of the method of investigation. 

EvuGene A. GOLOMSHTOK 

University Museum 

Philadelphia 
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NOTICE 


ADDITIONAL copies of Volumes XIX, XX, XXIV, 
XXV and XXVI (1915, 1916, 1920, 1921 and 
1922) are needed for the reserve supply of the 
JouRNAL. Members of the Institute who are 
able to furnish these issues will please communi- 
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